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f. The BEASTS afembl? to chooſe a KING. 

HE lion being dead, all the beaſts of the foreſt flock- 
T ed to comfort the lioneſs, his widow, whoſe cries and 
roarings were heard all around the country. After the uſu- 
al condoling compliments, they proceeded to the election 
of a king, the crown: being placed in the midſt of them. 
The orphan lion was too young and too weak to 4Abtain 
the royalty, which ſo many powertul creatures contended 
for: Let me grow up ſaid he,“ and then I'll ſnew you 
© that I know how to reign, and will make myſelf to be 
« feared; mean while I'll ſtudy the hiſtory of my father's 
© glorious actions, that I may one day rival him in glory.“ 
Then were produced the ſeveral claims for the erown. 
© For my part,” cried the leopard, I expect to be crowned, 
* for I reſemble the lion more than any other beaſt does.“ 
© I was dealt unjuſtly by,“ cried the bear, when the lion 
* was preferred to me; I am as ſtrong, as brave, as cruel, 
© and as bloody as he could be: and 1 have one particu- 
© lar advantage over him, I can climb up trees.“ I ap- 
£ peal to your judgements, gentlemen,” ſays the elephant, 
if any one here can diſpute the glory of being as great, 

as ſtrong, or as grave as I am.* I am the moſt noble 
© and moſt beautiful of creatures, interrupted. the horſe.“ 
© I the moſt crafty,” cri'd the fox. And I the fwifteſt,* 
ſaid the ſtag.“ Where,” ſaid the monkey, will you 
find a king ſo agreeable as Jam? each day I would di- 

vert my ſubjects, nay, further, I reſemble man, the real 
© lord of all nature.“ The parrot, who was got in amongſt 
f | A 3 85 N them 
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them, interrupted the monkey here ; If you boaft of 
© reſembling man, what muſt I do? Your, hideous face is 
indeed an ugly diftant likeneſs of his, and you can make 
a few ridiculous grimaces ; but I can talk like a man, and- 
imitate his voice, by which he demonſtrates his reaſon.* - 
Hold your prating,” replied the monkey, you ſpeak in- 
s deed, but not like man; for you till run on with the 
s ſame thing, without knowing what you ſay.” The whole 
aſſembly here burſ out a laughing at theſe ridiculous imi- 
ators of man, and the crown was given to the elephant, 
2ecauſe he had the ſtrength and wiſdom, free from the 
zruelty of the beaſts of prey, and was not tainted with the 
abominable foolith vanity of ſo many others, who endea- 
Your to appear what they really are not. 
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XN YOUNG prin , in that ſeaſon of the year when all 
| nature ſhews itſelf in the greateſt degree of perfection, 
took a walk one day through a very delicious garden ; he 
heard a great noiſe; and looking about, perceived a hive of 
Bees. He approached that object, which was entirely new 
to him, and obſerved with amazement the order, care and 
- buſineſs of that little commonwealth. The cells began to 

be formed into a regular figure, and one party of the Bees 
Was ſtoring them with nectar, while another was employed 
in ſupplying them with thyme, which they gathered from 
among all the riches of the ſpring. Lazineſs and inactivity 
were. baniſhed the ſociety: Every thing was in motion, 
without confuſion or diſorder. The more conſiderable 
gave out their orders, and were obeyed by their inferiors, 
without any manner of murmur, jealouſy, or unwillingneſs. 

The prince was extremely ſurpriſed, as having never ſeen 
any thing-equal to their polity before, when a bee, who 
Was conſidered as queen of the bive, addreſſed him thus: 
The view you have before you, young prince, muſt be 

entertaining, but may be made inſtructive. We ſuffer 
© nothing like diſorder, nor licentiouſneſs among us: They 
* are moſt eſteemed who, by their capacity and diligence, 
can do moſt for the public weal. Our firſt places are 
always beſtowed where there is moſt merit: and laſt of 

+ all, we are taking pains day and night for the benefit of 
5-4 | man. 
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Jopiren, „in Wee joined Virtue, Wispon and 
Coxript cs together, and Vice, Forry and Dirri- 
vprkxes; and in that ſociety ſet them upon the earth. But 
though he had matched them with great judgement, and 
ſaid, that Confidence was the OS companion of Virtue,, 
and that Vice deſerved to be attended with. dichdence; they, 
had not gone far, before diſſention aroſe among chem. Wit⸗ 
dom, who was the guide of the one company, was always 
accuſtomed, before ſhe ventured upon any road, however 
beaten, to examine it carefully; to inquire whither it led; 
what dangers, difficulties, and hindrances might -poſlibly, 
or. probably, occur in it. In theſe deliberations, the uſually | 
conſumed time : which delay was very diſpleaſing 20 Con- 
fidence, who was always inclined to hurry. on, without 
much forethought or deliberation, in the firſt road he met. 
Wiſdom and Virtue were inſeparable : but Confidence one 
day following his 1 impetuous nature, advanced a conſider- 
able way before his friends and companions, and not feel- 
ing any want of their company, he never inquired, after 
em, nor ever met with, them more. In like manner, 
the other ſociety, though joined by Jupiter, diſagreed and 
| ſeparated. As F olly. ſaw very little way before her, ſhe 
had nothing to determine concerning the goodnels of roads 
nor could give the preference to one above another; an 
this want of reſolution was increaſed by Dithdence, who 
with her doubts and ſcruples, always retarded the journey. 
This was a great annoyance to Vice, who loved not to 
hear of difficulties and delays; and was never ſatisfied 
without his full career in whatever his inclinations led him 
to. Folly, he knew, though the hearkened to Diffidence, 
would be eaſily managed when, alone; and therefore, as a 
vicious horſe, throws his rider, he openly beat away this 
controller of all his pleaſures, and proceeded in his jour - 
ney wich Folly, from whom he is inſeparable. Confidence 
and Difidence being, after this manner, both thrown looſe 
from their reſpective companies, wandered for ſome time, 
Lag at 28 chance had led them at the ſame _ time, 't6 
One 
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ene village. Confidence went directly up to the great 
houſe, which belonged to WEA LT H, the lord of the 
village: and without ſtaying for a porter, intruded himſelf 
immediately into the innermoſt apartments, where he found 
Vice and Folly well received before him. He joined the 
tram, recommended himſelf very quickly to his landlord;; 
and entered into ſuch familiarity with Vice that he was 
inliſted in the ſame. company with Folly. They were 
frequent gueſts of Wealth, and from that moment inſepa- 
rable. ' Diffidence, in the mean time, not daring to ap- 
proach the great houſe, accepted of an invitation from Ro- 
' VERTY, one of the tenants ; and entering the cottage, found 
Wiſdom and Virtue, who being repulſed by the landlord; 
had retired. thither. Virtue took compaſſion of her, and 
Wiſdom found from her temper, that ſhe would eaſily im- 
prove; ſo they admitted her into their ſociety. Accord- 
ingly, by their means, ſhe altered in a little time ſome- 
what of her manner, and becoming much more amiable 
and engaging, was now called by the name of Mops rv. 
As ill company has a greater effect than good, Confidence, 
though more refractory to counſel and example, degene- 
rated ſo far by the ſociety of Vice and Folly, as to paſs by 


tze name of Iur vos E. Mankind, who ſaw theſe ſocieties 
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as Jupiter firſt joined them, and knew nothing of theſe 
mutual deſertions, are apt to run into miſtakes, and where- 
ever they ſee Impudence, make account of Virtue and 
Wiſdom ; and wherever they obſerve Modeſty, call her at- 
TT ang Folly. Eo on our penet goe e g N 
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K MIS ER being dead and fairly interred, came to the 
L banks ofthe river Styx, deſiring to beferriedover, along 
with the other ghoſts. Charen demands his fare, and is 
ſurpriſed to ſee the Miſer, rather than pay it, throw himſelf 
into the river, and ſwim over to the other ſide, notwithſtand- 
ing all the clamour and oppoſition that could be made to 
him. All hell was in an uproar; and each of the judges 
was meditating ſome puniſhment ſuitable to a crime of ſuch 
dangerous conſequence to. the infernal revenues. Shall 


| © he be chained to the rock along with Prometheus? Or 


S tremble below the precipice, in company with the Da-. 
18 | | naides? 


: ('9 ) Y 

© naides? Or aſſiſt Syſiphus in rolling his ſtone ?? © No.” 
ſays Minos; none of theſe ; we muſt invent ſome ſeverer 
« puniſhment.—Let him be ſent back to the earth, to ſee 


* the ule his heirs are making of his riches.” | 
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V. AVARIC E and the E ART H. 


UR old mother Earth once lodged an indictment 

_ againſt Avarice before the court of Jupiter, for her 
wicked and malicious counſel and advice in tempting, indu- 
_ cing, perſuading, and traitorouſly ſeducing the children of 
the plaintiff, to commit the deteſtable crime of parricide 
upon her, mangling her body, and ranſacking her very bo- 
wels for hidden treaſure. The indictment was very lang 
and verboſe ; but we muſt omit a great part of the repeti- 


tions and ſynonymous terms, not to tire our reader toomuch 


with our tale. Avarice, being called to anſwer to this 
charge had not much to ſay in her own defence. The 
injury was clearly proved upon her, The fa& indeed was 


notorious, and the injury had been frequently repeated. 
When, therefore, the plaintiff demanded juſtice, Jupiter 


readily gave ſentence in her favour ; and his decree was 
to this purpoſe, * That ſince Dame Avarice, the defendant, 
had thus grievouſly injured Dame Earth, the plantiff, 
* ſhe was hereby ordered to take that treaſure, of which 
* ſhe had feloniouſly robbed the Earth, by ranſaeking her 
* boſom, and, in the ſame manner as before, opening her 
© boſom, reftore it back to her without diminution or re- 
* tention.* From this ſentence it ſhall follow,“ ſays Ju- 
piter to the byſtanders,—* That, in all future ages, the 


© retainers of Avarice ſhall bury and conceal their riches, - 


© and thereby reſtore to the Earth what they took from her ? 
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I. &f ERSKINE FREE PORT. 


and timorous, but Freeport ofa bold andhardy diſpoſition. It 
N een | | a Ez of happened 


HERE were two boys at Weſtminſter ſchool, whoſe 
names were Erſkine and Freeport. Erſkine was ofafoft 


intimate comrades, but, upon ſome very trifling account 


happened one day, that Erſkine, by ſome accident, tore a 
piece of a curtain which divided one part of the ſchool 
from the other. As the chief maſter was extremely ſevere 


the poor boy, well knowing when the maſter came in that 


he would moſt certainly be lathed, was ſeized with a ſud- 
den panic and fell a-crying and trembling. He was ob- 
ſerved by his comrades, and particularly by Freeport, who 


immediately came up to him, deſired him not to be con- 
' cerned, and generouſly promiſed to take the blame upon 


himſelf. As he promiſed, ſo he performed, and was whipt 
for the fault accordingly, When theſe two boys were 
grown up to men, in the reign of King Charles I. of Eng- 
land, the civil war betwixt the King and Parliament broke 
out, in which they were on oppoſite ſides. Freeport was 
a Captain of the King's army, Erſkine a Judge appointed 
by the Parliament. In an actiòôn betwixt the King's and 
Parhament's army, the King's. army was defeated, and 
Captain Freeport taken priſoner. The Parliament ſent 
Judge Erikine to take trial of the priſoners, among whom: 
was his once generous ſchool-fellow Freeport. They had 
been ſo long ſeparated, they could not know one another's: 


faces, fo that Judge Erikine was on the point of condemn- 


ing all the priſoners, without diſtinction; But when their 
names were read over,. before pronouncing ſentence, he 


heard his friend Freeport named, and looking attentively 


in his face, aſked him if ever he had been at Weſtminſter 


ſchool ! he anſwered, He had: Erſkine ſaid no more; but 


immediately ſtopt proceeding, rode up to London, and in a 
few days returned, with a ſigned pardon in his pocket for 


Captain Freeport. 


* 
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mn. of UNNIO N and VAL EN INE. 


N the reign of Queen Anne, Britain was engaged in a 
war with France. The Engliſh army laid ſiege to Na- 


mur, a fortified city in Flanders, and took the town, but the 


caſtle ſtood out againſt them. Among others of the Britiſh 


forces engaged in ſtorming the caſtle, there was a regiment 
belonging to Colonel Frederick Hamilton; and in that regi- 
ment was one Unnion, a corporal, and another, Valentine, 


a private ſoldier. Theſe two, when at ſchool, had been 


161 


had fallen cut in their younger days, and their hatred of 


each cther had grown ſtronger as they grew older. Unnion 
5 tock all opportunities of ſhewing his ſpite, and venting his 
malice againſt Valentine, He again durſt not openly re- 
7 . verge himſelf, but bore his ill treatment without any re- 
ö ſiſtance; though be frequently ſaid he would willingly die 
. to be revenged of that villain Unnion. In the midſt of 
1 this rage, they were ccmmanded upon an attack of the 
t caſtle of Namur. In the attack, Unnion had an arm ſhot 
2 eff by a cannon ball, at which he fell down juſt by Valen- 
7 tine's ſide. The enemy from the caſtle preſſing hard upon 
. the Engliſh, they were obliged to retire. Unnion expect- 
8 ing to be trampled te death, called out, O Valentine! Va- 
1 lentine! can you leave me in this condition? Valentine ran 
4 back, and in the midſt of a thick fire of the enemy, took 
1 the corporal in his arms, and came off with him; but he 
t tad not run far when he received a ſhot in the thigh, 
n » kich brought him to the ground. Unnion, notwithſtand= _ 
1 ing the loſs of his arm, immediately tock Valentine on his 
8 back, and ran with bim till be fainted: by theſe means, 
= being happily out of the reach of their enemies, they were 
ir both taken up by their fellow ſoldiers, carried into the 
e town, and ſoon recovered of their wounds. This accident 
y of their being deliverers to each other, made them enter 
r into, and preſerve an inviolable friendſhip, which nothing 
it | could diſturb to the end of their days. | 
A 2 5 0 5 , 
* IH. . FRENCH PRIVATEER 
| N a late war betwixt the Engliſh and French, a French 
1 Privateer happening to meet with a {mall Engliſh Mer-» 
chant ſhip, a ſmart engagement enſued. 1he Ergliſhman 
3 defended himſelf with ſurpriſing bravery, and beat off the 
a; French, after they had boarded him three or four different 
4 times. But the French Privateer having great numbers of 


men, ſtill renewed the attack, and came on with greater 
fury, not doubting to gain the victory, and carry off the 
Frgliſh ſhip as a prize. The Engliſh, on the other hand 
manfully ſtood it out, till at laſt, finding their ſhip about to 
fink with the damage ſhe received in the action, they 
made a ſignal to their enemy that they yielded. Bat the 
French Captain, inflcad of conſidering aright the incredi- 


i 
ble THIER of the Engliſh, and relieving them when 
about to periſh, was. bent on nothing but revenge, for the 
loſs he had ſuſtained in the fight; and therefore told the 
Engliſh, by a trumpet, that he would not take them on 
board, but would ftand till with pleaſure, and ſee them 
all ſink together. Notwichſtanding this, the Engliſh maſ- 
ter and his crew leapt into the ſea, ſwam to their enemies 
ſhip, and were all taken up by the ſailors, in ſpite of their 
commander. But though they took them up without his 
orders, they treated them, when in the ſhip, as their bar - 
barous captain deſired. The common ſailors were tied two 
and two, thrown into the ſhip's hold, and allowed no meat 
for three whole days; and as for the Englith Captain, the 
French commander made his men hold him, while he beat 
him with a ſtick, till he fainted with the loſs of blood, 
and then caſt him into irons. After keeping them ſeve- 
ral days, overwhelmed with hunger, ſtench, and miſery, he 
brought them into Calais, a ſea port town in France. The 
governor of the town being acquainted with the whole ſto- 
ry, was fo enraged at the cruelty, that he publicly diſgrac- 
ed the French Captain, got him caſhiered, and gave the 
| {Engliſh all the relief which a man of honour could beſtow 


upon an enemy fo mhumanly treated. He cauſed all ima» 


ginable care to be taken of the Engliſh Captain till he re- 
covered of his wounds, and then ſent, him and his crew to 
their own country in ſafety. | | 
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IV. Of King LE AR. 


FAR. one of the kings of Englang, had three davgh- 
| ters, Goneril, Regan, and Cordelia When he grew 
is and infirm, he came to a reſolution ro marry his daugh- 
ters, and divide his kingdom amongſt them. But having a 
mind, firk of all to know which of them loved him beſt, 
he reſolved to make kn experiment, by aſking each of 
them ſeparately. Goneril, the eldeſt, apprehending too 


_. {well her father's weakneſs, made anſwer, | that ſhe loved 


him above her own ſoul. Therefore, ſays the old 2 
overjoyed, to thee and to the huſband thou ſhalt chooſe, I 
give the third part of my realm. Regan, the ſecond daugh- 
ter being aſked the ſame queſtion, and hoping to obtain 
as la ge -a ſhare of her father's SONY: as her eldclt b 
f a 


> 
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kad done, made anſwer, that ſhe loved him above all creæ- 
tures: and ſo received an equal reward with her lifter. 
The king then proceeded to aſk Cordelia, his youngeſt 
daughter, whom he had hitherto loved moſt tenderly of 
the three; but though the perceived how much tbe two eld- 
elt had gained by their flattery ; yet would ſhe not there- 


by be induced to make other than a ſolid and virtuous an- 


ſwer. Father, ſays ſhe, I love you as a child ought to 
love her parent, they who pretend more than this do but 
flatter you. The oid man, forry to hear this, wiſhed her 
to recall theſe words, and a ſecond time demanded what 


love the bore onto him: but ſhe repeated the ſame an- 


ſwer ſhe had made befure. Then hear thou, ſays Lear, all 


in a paſſion, what thy ngratitude hath gained thee : be- 


cauſe thou halt not reverenced thy aged father, equal to 


thy ſiſters, thou ſhalt have no part of my kingdom or my 


riches. Ard ſoon after he beſtows in marriage his two 


_ eldeſt daughters, Goneral to the Duke of Albania, and 


Regan to the Duke of Cornwall, putting them in the pre- 


ſent poſſeſſion of half his kingdom, and promiſing the reſt 


at his death But the wiſdom, prudence, .and other ac- 
compliſhments of Cordelia, ſoon ſpread abroad her name 


through the world, and at laſt reached the car of Aganip- 


pus, king of France, who, diſregarding tte loſs of her 
dowry, took her to wife. 8 3 


After this, King Lear, more ad more drooping. with 


years, became an eaſy prey to his daughters and their huſ- 
bands, who now, by daily incroachments, had ſeized the 


whole. kingdom into their hands, the king being obliged 
to reſide with his eldeſt daughter, attended only by three- 
fcore knights, But they, as they ſeemed too numerous and 


_  ditorderly for continual gueſts, were reduced to thirty. Not 


brooking this affront, the king betakes him to his ſecond 


| daughter ; but he had not been long there, till a differ- 


ence ariling among the crowded ſamily, five. only are ſuf- 


fered to attend him. Back again he goes to his eldeſt 
daughter, hoping ihe could not but have ſome more pity 
on his gray hairs ; but ſhe now reſuſes to admit him at all, 
. unlefs he will be contented with only one attendant. At 


laſt he calls to remembrance his youngeſt daughter Corde- 


lia, and acknowledging. how true her words had been, 


though he entertained but little hope of relief ſtrom one 
t N ee 


ä 
"whom he had ſo much injured, yet reſolved to make an 
experiment, if his milery "might ſomething ſoften her, he 
takes his journey into France. Now might be ſeen the 
difference between the ſilent or modeſtly expreſſed affec- 
tion of ſome children to their parents, and the talkative 


obſequiouſneſs of others, while the hope of inheritance acts 


in them, and on the tongue's end enlarges their duty 
Cordelia, hearing of her father's diſtreſs, pours forth true 
ilial tears, and not enduring, either that ſhe herſelf, her 
"huſband, or any at court, ſhould ſee him in ſuch forlorn 
condition as his meſſenger deſcribed, orders one of her 
molt truſty ſervants, firſt to convey him privately towards 


"a ſea-town, there to array him, bathe him, cheriſh him, 


and furniſh him with ſuch attendants as became his dig- 
nity ; that then, as from his firſt landing, he might ſend 
word of his arrival to her huſband Aganippus. Which 
done, Cordelia, with the king her huſband, and All the 
nobility of his realm went ont to meet King Lear; and 
after all manner of honourable and joyful entertainment 
at the court of Aganippus, Cordelia, with a powerful ar- 
my, returned to England to replace her father upon the 
throne. Her piety was rewarded with ſuch ſucceſs in this un- 
dertaking, that ſhe ſoon vanquithed her impious lifters and 
their Wand, and Lear again obtained the crown, which 
he continued to enjoy ſome years in peace. When he 
died, Cordelia cauſed him with all regal ſolemnities, to 
be buried i in the town of Leicelter. 
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v. Of SCIPIO. , 


vCIPIO, -at four and twenty years Fl age had obtained a 

reat victory, and a multitude of priſoners of each ſex, 

and all conditions, fell into his poſſeſſion z among others, 

an agreeable virgin in her early bloom and beauty. He 

had too ſenfible a heart, to ſee the moſt lovely of objects 

"without being moved with paſſion ; beſides which, there 

* was no obligation of honour or virtue in the common ac- 

count, to reſtrain his deſires towards one who was his by 
the fortune of war. But a noble indignation, and a ſud- 

den forrow, which appeared in her countenarice when the 

. Conqueror calt his * 1 her, raiſed his curioſity to 


know 


1 


n know her ſtory He was informed, ſhe was a lady of the 
e higheſt condition in that country, and contracted to Al- 
1 lucius, a man of merit and quality. The generous Ro- 
8 man ſoon placed himſelf in the condition of that unhappy 
e man who was to loſe fo charming a bride; and though a 


8 - youth, a bachelor, a lover, and a conqueror, immediately 

7 reſolved to reſtore her to her deſtined huſhand. With 

2 this purpoſe, he commands her parents and relations, with 

r her intended huſband, to attend him at an appointed time. 

1 When they were met, and were waiting for the general, 

r you may imagine to yourſelf the different concern of an 

5 unhappy ſather, a deſpairing lover, and a tender mother, 

: in the ſeveral perſons who were ſo related to the captive. 

- Scipio appears to them, and leads his priſoner into their pre- 

1 ſence: As he approached they all threw themſelves on their 

1 knees, except the lover of the lady; but Scipio obferving 

D in him a manly ſulleneſs, was the more inclined to favour 

L him, and ſpoke to him in theſe words: Sir, it is not the 

t manner of the Romans to uſe all the power they juſtly 

. may; we fight not to ravage countries, or break throvgh 

> © the ties of humanity ; I am acquainted with your worth, 
and your intereſt in this lady: fortune has made me your 


| * maſter, but I deſire to be your friend; this is your wife, 
© take her, and may the gods bleſs you with her; far be it 
from Scipio to purchaſe a little momentary pleaſure at the | 
N * rate of making an honeſt man unhappy.* The heart of | 


Allucius was too full to allow him to make an anſwer, but 
he threw himſelf at Scipio's feet, and wept aloud. The cap- 
tive, lady fell into the ſame poſture, and they both remain- 
ed ſo, till the father of the young woman burſt into the 
following words: O divine Scipio! the gods have given 
« you more than humay virtue. O glorious leader; O 
Vvondrous youth! Does not that happy virgin, While 
he prays to the gods for your proſperity, and thinks you 
* ſent, down from among them, give you moſt exquiſite 
* pleaſure, above all the joys you could have reaped from 
the poſſeſſion of her imjured perſon ? Scipio, without any 
emotion, anſwered him, Father, be a friend to Rome,“ 
and then retired. An immenſe ſum was brought as her 
ranſom, but he ſent it to her huſband, and ſmiling, ſaid, 
This is a trifle after what I have given him already”. 
400 5 'D'#.- VI. QF 
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| VI. Of the Twelve C SARS. 
| Alus JULIUS CASAR was one of the moſt extra- 
#: YL ordinary men that ever appeared in the world. Hav- 
ing by his many victories, and particularly by the defeat of. 
| Pompey at the battle of Pharſalia, raiſed himſelf to a pitch 
| | of greatneſs above all his fellow citizens; he was honoured 
Vith five triumphs, and had conferred upon him the title of 
Pa ther of his country, and perpetual dictator. Theſe extra- 
vagant honours, and his endeavours after both the title and 
| Power of a king, ſo exaſperated fome of the ſenators, that 
they entered into a conſpiracy againſt him ; the chief of the - 
3 conſpirators were Caſſius and Brutus. By theſe, and ſome 
1 Others, he was murdered in the ſenate-houſe, receiving no 
leſs than twenty-three wounds. His death was ſo far Rem | 
being the cauſe of peace, that it occaſioned more civil 1 
jj wars; and ſo little were his enemies ſecured by his mur- 
der, that none of them outlived him above three years, but 
all periſhed miſerably. 5 56k | | 


, 


After his death, his nephew Octavius, afterwards cal> . 
led Auguſtus Cæſar, poſſeſſed himſelf of the government, . 
but not without great ſtruggles, and was forced to wade . 
through great cruelties, before he could make himſelf ab- 
ſolute; but he behaved ſo well afterwards, that it was 
| ſaid, it would have been happy for the people of Rome, 
if he had never been born, or had never died. In the 
Wi forty-ſecond, or (as others ſay) in the forty-firſt year of his 
EL reign, Jeſus Chriſt was born. FP 
Tiberius, his ſon-in-law, ſucceeded him. He was a maſter 
nin the art of diſſimulation; but at length his cruelty and 
# xoluptuouſneſs rendered him ſo odious, that the news of 
his death was received with great joy by the people. | 
Caligula, as he far exceeded his predeceſſor in all man- 
ner of debauchery, ſo, in relation to martial affairs, he was 
much his inferior. However, he is famous for a mock ex- 
pedition that he made againſt the Germans; when arriving 
at that part of the Low Countries which is oppoſite to Bri- 
tain, and receiving into his protection a fugitive prince of 
|- that iſland, he ſent glorious letters to the ſenate, giving an 
Wi account of the happy conqueſt of the whole kingdom. And 
bon after, making the ſoldiers fill their helmets with peb- 
blies and cockle ſhells, which he called the ipoils of the 
| : „ ocean, 


o 
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ocean, returned to the city to demand a triumph, and when 
that honour was denied him by the ſenate, he fell into the 
moſt extravagant cruelties. He was ſo far from entertain- 
ing any deſire to benefit the public, that he often complain 
ed of his ill fortune, becauſe no ſignal calamity happened 
in his time, and made it his conſtant wiſh, that either the 

utter deſtruction of an army, or ſome plagne, famine,  _ 
earthquake, or other extraordinary defolation, might con- 
tinue the memory of his reign to ſucceeding ages. He 
had another more comprehenſive wiſh, that all the Romans 
had but one neck, that he might ſtrike it off at one blow. 
His common phraſe was, Let them hate me, ſo they fear me. 
This behaviour compelled them to cut him off for the ſecu- 
rity of their own perſons, in the year of our Lord forty-one. 
Caligula being taken off, the ſenate aſſembled in the ca- 
pitol to debate about extinguilhing the name and family of” 
the Czfars, and reftoring the common-wealth to the old 
conſtitution ; when one of. the ſoldiers, who were ranſack- 
ing the palace, lighting caſually upon Claudius, uncle to 
the late emperor, who had hid himſelf in a corner behind 
the hangings, pulled him out to the reſt of his gang, and 
recommended him as the fitteſt perſon in the world to be 
emperor. All were ſtrangely pleaſed at the motion, and 
taking him along with them by force lodged him among 
the guards. The ſenate, upon the firſt information, ſent 
immediately to ſtop their proceedings ; but not agreeing 
among themfelves, and hearing the multitude crying out 
for one governor, they were at laſt conſtrained to confirm 
the election of the foldiers, eſpecially fince they had pitch- 
ed upon ſuch an eaſy prince as would be wholly at their 
command and diſpoſal. The conqueſt of Britain was the 
moſt remarkable act of his time, owing partly to an ex- 
pedition that he made in perſon, but chiefly to the valour 
of his lieutenants. _ 
His ſucceſſor Nero behaved exceeding well for about 
the ſpace of five years; but afterwards fell into ſuch crnel 
and ridiculons actions as have rendered his name odious to 
this day. He wantonly took away the lives of the beſt and 
worthieſt perſons, not ſparing his tutor Seneca, nor even 
his own mother. He ſet fire to the eity of Rome, and 
£60k OE to ſee it burn; and in ſhort was a monſter of 
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emperor by the ſenate. 
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all ſorts of wickedneſs, His ſubjects having groaned under 


His tyranny fourteen years, and not able to endure it long- 


er, put an end both to that and his life at once. 

Sergius Galba, in Spain, was choſen emperor by the 
ſoldiers, and confirmed by the ſenate. His great age and 
his ſeverity were the cauſes of his ruin; the firſt of which 


rendered him contemptible, and the other odious. And the 
remedy he uſed to appeaſe the diſſatisfactions did but ripen 


them for revenge. For immediately upon his adopting, 


Piſo, Otho, who had expected that honour, and was now 


enraged at his diſappointment, upon application to the ſol- 
diers, eaſily procured the murder of the old prince and his 


adopted ſon; and by that means was himſelf advanced to 


the imperial. dignity. | 
But he reigned not long, for v itellus making head 
againſt him, three battles were fought between them, in 
which Otho had the better: But, 1n the fourth, he was 
defeated, and then out of impatience, he flew himſelf i in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
Aulus Vitellus returning victor to Koa, was aluted 
His luxury and cruelty ſoon ren? 
dered him ſo odious, - that the people roſe upon him, and 
after treating him with the vileſt iii nine threw his dead 


| body into the Tiber. 


This ſtorm of civil war being overblown, there ſucceeded, 
a happy ſerenity under Veſpaſian, a wiſe and moderate 


prince, who ſeems to have made it his whole care to re- 


form the abuſes made by the licentiouſneſs of the late times. 
He has indeed been blamed for uſing ſo many ways to raiſe 


money, inſomuch that he had a tax upon urine ; for which 


being reproved by his ſon Titus, he held ſome of the mo- 
ey to his nofe and aſked him if it ſmelt amiſs? He may 


however be excuſed, if we conſider either his own mag- 
nificence and über / or that the treaſures had been ex- 
hauſted by the looſeneſs of his predeceſſors. 7755 | 
But perhaps, he did not more oblige the world by his 
own reign, than by leaving ſo admirable a ſucceſſor as his 


fon Titus, who, from his goodneſs was called The Delight 


of Mankin!. One night at ſupper, calling to mind, that 


15 be had not . any favour that OT, to any man, he 


cxies 


E 1 

«cries out, Alas! my friends, we have loſt a. day.“ He 

:gave ſufficient proof of his courage in the famous ſiege of 
Jeruſalem, and might have met with as good ſucceſs in 

other parts, had he not been prevented by an untimely 
death, to the univerſal grief of mankind. 
But then, Domitian ſo far degenerated from the two ex- 
cellent examples of his father and brother, as to ſeem more 
deſirous of copying Nero or Caligula: and accordingly he 
met with their fate, being murdered by ſome of his near» | 
eſt relations. The ſenate, in deteſtation of his memory, 

ordered his name to be razed out of all public acts. 
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vir E TROJAN WAR. . 
HE firſt enterpriſe that was undertaken by the general 1 

conſent of all Greece, was the war againſt Troy, which 

5 has been famous to this day, for the numbers of princes 
and valiant commanders there aſſembled, the great battles 
fought with various ſucceſs, the long continuance of the 

W * ſiege, the deſtruction of that great city, and the many co- 

lonies planted in ſeveral countries, as well by the remain- 
der of the Trojans, as by the victorious Greeks after their 
untortunate return. An account of theſe things has been 
delivered to poſterity by ſeveral excellent writers, and par- 
0 ticularly by Homer, whoſe verſes have given immortality 
to the action, which might elſe, with other eminent events, 
have been buried in everlaſting oblivion All writers 
agree, that the rape of Helen by Paris, the ſon of Priam, 
was the cauſe of taking arms. The Greeks unwilling to 
come to a trial of arms, if things might be-compounded by 
treaty, ſent Menelaus and Ulyſſes ambafſadors to Troy, who _ | 
.demanded Helen and the goods which had been taken 
with her out of Menelans' houſe. What anſwer the Tro- 
jans made is uncertain ; but ſo it was, that the ambaſſadors 
thought themſelves badly treated, and returned without 
any 8 The incenſed Greeks made all haſte to Troy. 
under the command of Agamemnon, who was accompani- 
ed with his brother Menelaus, Achilles the moſt valiant 
.of all the Greeks, his friend Patroclus, and his tutor he- 
mix, Ajax, Ulyſſes, Neſtor, and W others. Theſe ak: - 3 
arriving” | 


T 20 J. 
arriving at Troy with a great army, found ſuch ſharp en- 
tertainment as might eaſily have convinced them the” war 
would not be ſoon finiſhed. . 

They ſpent nine years, either before the town, or ra- 
vaging the country, without any great ſueceſs againſt Troy; 
for there aro ſuch contention between Agamemnon and 

= Achilles, as that Achilles refuſed to fight, or to ſend forth 
huis men: But the Greeks preſented themſelves before the 
city without him or his troops. The Trojans, in the mean 
time were greatly aſſiſted by forces ſent them from all the 
neighbouring countries. Between them and the- Greeks 
were many battles fought, the moſt remarkable of which 
were, one at the tomb MT King Illus upon the plain, and 
another at the very trenches of the Grecian camp, wherein 
Hector, the braveſt of all the Trojans, broke through the 
fortifications of the Greeks, and began to ſet fire to their 
ſhips, at which time Ajax the ſon of Telamon, and Teu- 
cer his brother, being the only men of note who remained 
unwounded, made head againſt Hector, whea the ſtate of 
the Greeks was almoſt deſperate 

Another battle was fought by Patroclus, who having 
obtained leave of Achilles, to draw forth his troops, reliev- 
ed the weary Greeks with a freſh ſupply. In that adion 
Patroclus was killed, but his body was recovered by his 
friends, and brought to the camp, having been firſt ſtript 
by Hector of the armour of Achilles, which he had put 
on. The loſs of Patroclus and of the armour kindled re- 
venge in Achilles' breaſt ; and Agamemnon and he being 
reconciled, he was impatient till new armour was made for. 
bim. In the next battle Achilles not only put the Tro- 
jans to flight, but chaſed Hector thrice round the- walls of 
= Troy and then flew him. His cruelty and, covetouſneſs 
were molt ſhameful, for he tied the dead body to his cha- 
riot, dragged it about the field, and at laſt ſold it to Pri- 
am, Hector's father, for a great ranſom. But it was not 
long before he got his reward; for he was ſhortly after ſlain 
with an arrow by Paris, ad his body ranſomed in the 
ſame manner, and at an equal price. In ſhort, after the death 
of many great men on each fide, the city was taken by 
night, but whether by the treaſon of Æneas and Antenor. 
or by any re ME of the Greeks, i is uncertain. 85 E 
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VIII. ALFRED. 


FVP all the Kings of England before the conqueſt, the moſt 
deſervedly famous was Alfred, fourth ſon of Ethel wolf. 


He was born at Wantage in Berkſhire. His mother was 


Oſburga, the daughter of Oflac, the king's cup-bearer, a 
Goth by nation, of noble deſcent. He was comelier than all 
his brethren, had a graceful behaviour, a ready wit, and 
a good memory ; but through the fondneſs of his parents, 


was not taught to read till thetwelfth year of his age. Ho. 
ever, his deſire of learning ſoon appeared, by taking plea- 


ſure in reciting Saxon poems, which, with great attention, 
he heard by others repeated. He was, beſides, excellent 
at diverſions, ſuch as hunting and hawking, but moſt ex- 


emplary in devotion, having collected into a book certain 


prayers and pfalms which he always carried in his boſom 


to ule upon every occaſion. He thirſted greatly after know- 


ledge, and often complained, that in his youth he had no 


teachers, and in his middle age, littlevacancy from wars and 
cares of his kingdom; yet he found leifure ſometimes, not 
only to learn much himſelf, but to communicate what he 


could to his people. From the time of his undertaking the 


regal charge, no man was more patient in hearing cauſes; 


more inquiſitive in examining; more exact in doing juſtice 
and providing good laws, which are yet extant; more ſevere 


in puniſhing unjuſt judges and obſtinate offenders, eſpeci- 


ally thieves and robbers; to the terror of whom there were 


hung in croſs ways, upon a high poſt, chains of gold, as 


it were daring any one to take them thence ; ſo that juſtice 


ſeemed in his days not to flouriſh only, but to triumph. - . 
No man was more frugal than he of two valuable things, 
his time, and his revenue; and no man wiſer in the diſpo- 


ſal of both. His time, both day and night, he diſtributed 


by the burning of certain tapers into three equal portions :_ 


one was for devotion, another for public or private affairs, 
and the third for bodily refreſhment. — How each hour 


paſt he was put in mind by one who had that for his office. 
He divided his whole annual revenue into two equal parts; 
| the one he employed in ſecular uſes, and ſubdivided theſe 


into three ; the firſt to pay his ſoldiers, houſehold ſervants, 


and guards; the ſecond to pay his architects and workmen, 


whom he had got together from ſeveral nations for erect- 
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ing ſome elegant and uſeful buildings; and the third he 


had always in readineſs to relieve and honour ſtrangers, 


at Wincheſter. 


who came from all parts to ſee and live under him; The 
other half of his yearly wealth he dedicated to religious 
uſes; and theſe were chiefly of four ſorts; the firſt to re- 
lieve the poor, the ſecond to build and maintain monaſte- 
ries, the third to ſet on foot and ſupport a public ſchool, 
at whieh the ſons of noblemen might ſtudy the liberal arts, 
and improve in ſecret knowledge; and the fourth was 
for the relief of foreign churches, as far as India: For he 
ſent thither Sigelm, biſhop of Sherburn, who returned ſale, 
and brought with him many rich, gems and ſpices, the, pro- 
dect of the country. . a LEES. 
His bodily conſtitution, from his youth, was weak and 
ſiekly, hut not ſuch: as diſabled him from. ſuſtaining,, with 
uncommon greatneſs, thoſe many glorious. labours both iu 
peace and war, Which fill up his life. He died in the 
year of our Lord nine hundred, in the fifty-firſt year of 
his age, and thirtieth of his reign, and was buried regally 
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F [ HERE is a remarkable paſſage in the life of Canute, 
king of England, containing inſtructions both to prince 


E223 
* 
* 


and people. His courtiers, (ever too prone to magnify 


and flatter thoſe whom they think to pleaſe by ſo doing) 


would frequently extol his power and wealth, and pretend 
ſometimes almoſt to adore his perſon. Canute was a man 


of too good. underſtanding not to ſee the folly of ſuch 
flattery, and of the perſons from whom it came: But 


for their effedual conviction, and to ſhew the ſmall power of 


kings, he cauſed his royal ſeat to be placed on the ſea-ſhore. 


while the tide was coming in; then, in the midſt of his 
flattering nobles and great lords, whom he cauſed to af 
ſemble together for that purpoſe, arrayed in robes of gold, 


with-his crown on his head, with all the ſtate and royalty 
he could command, he thus addreſſed the ſea: Thou ſea,, 
* belongeſt to me, and the land whereon J fit is mine, nor 


53 hath any one unpuniſhed reſiſted my commands: I 
FI. char ge thee, therefore, come no farther upon my land, 
neither preſume. to wet the feet of thy ſovereign. lord.“ 


But 


. 25 = | 
But the ſea came rolling on, and without reverence, wet 
and daſhed the King. Ihen riſing from his ſeat, and look- 


ing aun him; he deſired all preſent to behold and con- 
fie e weakneſs/of human power; and that none truly 


2 C — 7 


deſerved ehe name of a king, but he whoſe eternal laws both 


rth, and ſeas obey. From that time he never 
wore a crown, eſteeming earthly royalty: nothing elſe than 


e rer e pe Baer 
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X. A MERCHANT _ bir ;wo SONS. 


ION merchant had two ſons, the eldeſt-of whom 
was of ſo bad a diſpoſition, astobehavewithgreathatred 


| and Witefulnels towards the younger, who was of a temper 


more mild and gentle. It happened that the old gentleman 


having by his trade, acquired a large eſtate, left it by his 
will to his eldeſt ſon, together with all his ſhips and ſtock 
in merchandize, defiring him to continue in buſineſs, and 
ſupport; his brother. The father was no {ooner dead, than 


the elder began plainly to ſhow his ill will. to his brother, 
thruſt him out of his houſe, and, without giving him any 
thing for his ſupport, turned him loofe. into the wide world. 


The young man was much dejected with this uſage, but 


conſidering. that in his father's life time he had acquired 
ſome knowledge in buſineſs, he applied himſelf to a neigh- 
bouring merchunt, offering to ſerve him in the way of 


trade. The merchant e Ae him into his houſe, and 


finding, from long experience, that he was prudent, vir- 


tuous, an! diligent | in his buſineſs, gave him his daughter 
and only child in marriage, and when he died bequeath- 
ed to him his whole fortune. The young man, after the 
death of his father-in-law, retired with his wife into a 
diſtant country, where he purchaſed a fine eſtate, with a 
ſplendid dwelling; and there he lived with great eredit 
and reputation. 


The elder brother had, after the DE of their father, 
carried on the trade, and for ſome time met with great 
ſucceſs in it; but at length a violent ſtorm ariſing, tore to 
pieces many of his thips, which were coming Koi rich- 


Iy laden; and about the ſame time, ſome perſons failing, 
Who had much of his money in their hands, he was reduced 
to rent want; and to complete Bis misfortunes, the little 


which 


| „„ 
- which he had left at home, was conſumed by a ſudden fire, 
which burnt his houſe, and every thing in it; ſo that he was 
brought quite into a ſtate of beggary. In this forlorn con- 
dition, he had no other reſource to keep himſelf from. ſtarv- 
ing, than to wander up and down the country, imploring 
the aſſiſtance of all well diſpoſed perſons. It happened one 
day, that having travelled many miles, and obtained, but 
little relief, he eſpied a gentleman rung in the fields, 
not far from a fine ſeat: to this gentleman he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, and having laid before him his misfor- 
tunes, and his preſent neceſſitous condition, he earneſtly 
intreated him to grant him ſome aſſiſtanee. The gentleman 
© who happened to be none other than his brother, did not 
at firſt know him; but after ſome diſcourſe with him, he 
perceived who he was. However, concealing his know- 
© ledge of him he brought him home, and ordsred his ſer- 
vants to take care of him, and furniſh him, for that night, 
with lodgings and. victuals. In the mean time, he reſolv- 
ed to diſcover himſelf to his brother next morning, and of- 
fer him a conſtant habitation in his houſe, after he had got 
the conſent of his wife to the propoſal. Accordingly, next 
morning, he ordered the poor man to be ſent for. When 
he was come into his preſence, he aſked if he knew him 
The poor man anſwered, he did not. I am, ſays he, burſt- 
ing into tears, your only brother; and immediately fell 
ö 
| 


on his neck, and embraced him with great tenderneſs. 
The elder, quite aſtoniſhed at this accident, fell to the 
ground and began to make many excuſes, and to beg 
Et - © pardon for his former cruel behaviour - To whom the 
If _ + Other anſwered, Brother, let us forget theſe things; 1 
I * heartily forgive you all that is paſt 3, you need not range 
up and down the world; you (hall be welcome to live 
with me. He readily accepted the propoſal; and they 
7 79575 geben with great comfort and. legs till death. 
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| 2 XI. Oo the Perſecution 2 . Reign of Jucen MA Rv. | 
5 \ \ 7 HEN MARY, daughter to King Henry the VIII, 


IT came to-thecrown of England,iheendeavoured by all | 
| means to rot out the Proteſtant religion and reſtore Popery. 

. For this Fe by che advice of lome of her biſhops, ſhe 
| ; uſed 


„ 


Te, uſed great ſeverities againſt the Proteſtants, caufing them 
{0G to be impriſoned, and thereafter burnt. It would be too 
= tedious to give an account of all that ſuffered for religion in 
v. 


her reign; but the moſt conſiderable of them were as follow. 
vg Rogers and Hooper, two eminent preachers, the latter, 
biſhop of Glouceſter, were convened before the biſhops, 
and refuſing to become Papiſts, were declared obſtinate 
heretics, and ordered to be degraded and delivered into 
d. the ſheriff's hands. On the fourth day of February, Mr. 
oY Rogers was led to the ſtake in Smithfield, where he was 
not ſuffered to make any ſpeech to the people. He repeat- 
al ed the fifty-firſt pſalm, and then fitted himſelf for the ſtake. 
A pardon was brought him if he would recant, but he choſe. 
he W rather to ſubmit to that ſevere, but ſhort puniſhment; ſo 


985 the fire was put to him, which ſoon conſumed him to aſhes. 
115 Hooper was carried to Glouceſter to be burnt, at whick 
pt, he much rejoiced ; in hopes, by his death, to confirm their 
A. faith, over whom he had been formerly placed. Some per- 
dt ſuaded him to accept the Queen's mercy, ſince life was ſweet 
. and death bitter; but he anſwered: That the death which 
xt was to come was more bitter, and the life that was to fol- 
en low much more ſweet. On the gth of February he was led 
2 to execution, where, being denied leave to ſpeak, but only 
fl. allowed to pray, in the ſtrain of his prayer he declared his 
en belick. Theuthe Queen's pardon being thewn bim, he deſir- 
ls. ed them to take it away. He prayed earneſtly to God for 
he ſtrength to endure his torments patiently, then undreſſed 
eg himſelf and embraced the reeds. He was faſtened to the 
he flake with iron chains and the fire put to him, but the 
1 Wood being green, burnt but ſlowly, and the wind blew 
ge away the flames ſrom the reeds, He prayed often, O Fe- 
ve Jus, thou {on of David, have mercy on me, and receive my 
ei Few; and called tothe people for the love of God to bring 
B. more fire, for the fire was burning his lower parts, but did 
= not reach his vitals. The fire was increaſed, but the wind 


ſtill Blew it away from reaching up to him, io that he was 
long in torments. 


The laſt words he was heard utter, were, Lord Jeſur 


T, receive my ſjirit ? One of his hands dropped off before he 
my died, with the other he continued ſtriking upon his breaſt, 
Y. and was in all near three quarters of an hour burning. 

he Next to theſe, Mr. Saunders Was FONTS and ſuf- 


xd 4 5 N fered 


. | E | 
fered at Coventry. When he was led to the Rake, a par- 
don was offered to him; but he ſaid he never would retract 
the principles he had learned and taught from the Holy 
Bible. When he came to the ſtake, he embraced it, and 
faid, Weleome the croſs of C brift, Welcome everlaſting liſe, 
and then was burnt. 

Next him followed Doctor Taylor. When he was 
drought to the ſtake, he told the people he had taught 
them nothing but God's hoty Word, and was now come 
to ſeal the truth of his doctrine wirh his blood. As the 
faggots were laying about him, one threw a faggot at his 
head; but all he ſaid was, Friend, I have harm enough, 
what needs that? This happened on the gth of February, 
in Bey year of our Lord one thouſand five hundred and fif- 

8 
4 Bradford Was allo condemned at the ſame time, but his 
execution was reſpited; and after the condemnation of 
theſe men, ſix others were apprehended for hereſy. By 
this, Gardiner, who was a mighty prompter to theſe per- 
ſecutions, faw that what he expected did not follow. He 
thought a few ſevere inftances would have turned the whole 


nation; but finding himſelf diſappointed, he would act no 


more in their condemnation, but left it wholly to Biſhop 
Bonner, who undertook it cheerfully, being naturally 
| ſavage and brutal, and retaining deep reſentments for what 

| had befallen him in Kin g Edward's time. 
The whole nation was amazed at theſe violent and cruel 
proceeCings, and was terrified at the burning of men only 
for their conſciences, without any other thing ſo much as 
pretended againſt them; ſo that now the ſpirit of the two 
religions ſhewed itſelf. In King Edward's reign the Pa- 
piſts were only put out of their benefices, or at moſt impri- 
foned, and of theſe there were very few inſtances: But now, 
barbarous and inhuman perſecutions muſt be raiſed E 0 
for their opinions. | 
After ſome intermiffion, Thomas Tomkins was burnt in 
Smithfield, for denying the corporal preſence in the ſacra- 
ment. The next that ſuffered was one William Blunter 
of Brentwood, an apprentice, nineteen years old. Bonner 
offered him forty pounds Sterling if he would change; but 
that not prevailing, he was condemned and burnt. After 
the Execution of many. ——, Bradford, who had been 
8 condemned 
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condemned before, was at length brought to the ſtake 
with one John Leaſe an apprentice, Bradford took a 
ſaggot ip his hand, and kiſſing it, expreſſed great joy in 
his ſufferings ; but the ſheriff not allow ing him to tpeak 
to the people, he embraced his fellow-ſufferer, praying him 
to be of good comfort, for they ſhould ſup with Chriz 
that night. His laſt words were, Strait is the gate, and 
narrow tr the way which leadeth unto life, and few there 
be that fin1 it. N | | | 
It would be tedious to give a particular account of the 
many who ſuffered upon this occcafion ; paſſing therefore 
the reſt, we ſhall mention theſe three martyrs, Ridley, La- 
timer, and Cranmer. _ FS 5 
Ridley was biſhop of London, and Latimer biſhop of 
Worceſter. They ſuffered together at Oxford. When 
they came to the ſtake, they embraced one another with 
great affection; Ridley ſaying to Latimer, Be of good heart, 
Brother, for God will either aſſuage the fury of the flame, er 
enable us to endure it. Latimer ſaid to Ridley, Be of god 
comfort, we ſhall this day light ſuch a cande in England, 
as, I truſt, by God's grace, ſhall never be put cut. Thus 
died theſe two excellent men; the one for his piety, learn- 
ing, and ſolid judgement, reckoned among the ableſt refor- 
mers; and the other for the plain ſimplicity of his life, 
eſteemed a truly primitive Chriſtian and biſſioßp . 
_ Cranmer, who had been archbiſhop of Canterbury, Was 
brought alone to the ſtake. He had been teaſed and ſe- 
duced to ſign a recantation ; but he ſoon repented of that 
fact, and, in deteſtation of it, he held his right hand in 
the flames till it was quite burnt away before the reſt of 
| his body. es 
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XII. O GUN POWDER TREASON,  - 


132 there is hardly in the Engliſh hiſtory a more | | 

memorable event than that of the gun powder treaſon, 
the defeat of which is every year commemorated on the 
fifth day of November. It was a dangerous plot againſt 
the blood-royal, and all the nobility and gentry afſembled 

in parliament, who were to have been all blown uꝑ and de- 
ſtroyed, by thirty-ſix barrels of gun- powder, which the con- 
5 Eon Ee i ſpirators 
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ſpirators had placed in a cellar under the parliament-houſe. 
The principal conſpirator was Robert Cateſby, a gentle - 
man of a plentiful fortune, who firſt contrived the ſtra- 
tagem, and communicated it to Thomas Piercy, Ro- 
bert Winter, Thomas Winter, John Grant, Ambroſe 
Rockwood, John Wright, Francis Threſham, Sir Everard 
Digby, and other gentlemen of good eſtates, who, like 
combuſtible matter, took fire at the firſt motion, and thought 
to gain themſelves eternal reputation among the Papiſts by 
effecting it. The foundation being laid, every man was 
ſworn to ſecrecy, and then ſet about acting his part. Piercy 
was to hire the cellar under the parliament-houſe, to lay 
wood and coals in againſt winter. Guido Faux, a deſpe- 
rate villain, who was to fire the train, was appointed to 
bring in the wood and coals. The gun-powder was breught 
to Lamheth by night, and ſecretly laid under the wood, 
While others of the conſpirators were diligent providing 
money and materials for the execution of their curſed de- 

ſign. _- | 7 8 
| They began to look upon the king, prince, and nobility 
as already dead, and Piercy undertook to deſtroy the Duke 
of York; but becauſe they muſt have one of the blood- 


royal to prevent confuſion, they intended to preſerve Eli- 


zabeth, and make her queen, that under her minority 
they might eſtabliſh popery. They had deſigned the fift 

of November for the fatal day, when the king, and both 
"Houſes were to meet, and on that day. appointed a great 
Hunting match at Dunſmore heath, in Warwickſhire, to 
be near Lord Harrington's houſe, where Elizabeth was. 
Thus, imagining all ſecure, they ſtood gaping for their prey; 


| when'one, more tender-hearted than the reſt, willing to 


5 fave Lord Monteagle, wrote the following letter to him. 
My Lord, out of the love I bear to ſome of your friends, 
I have a care of your preſervation ; therefore I would 

* wiſh you, as you tender your life, to forbear your attend- 

7 ance at this parliament ; for God and Man have con- 
* curred to puniſh the wickedneſs of this time. And 

© think not ſlightly of this advertiſement ; for though there 
© be no appearance of any ſtir, yet, I ſay, this parliament 
© ſhall receive a terrible blow, and yet they ſhall not ſee 

© who hurt them. This counſel is not to be contemned ; 
sit may do you good and can do you no harm; for the 
8 | : danger 
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« danger is paſt when you have burnt this letter. T hope 
© God will give you grace to make uſe of it, to wiioſe 
holy protection I commend you.“ 

The Lord Monteagle, aſtoniſhed at this letter, though ie 
Enew not the meaning of it, communicated it to the Earl 
of Saliſbury, and others of the king's privy council. Sa- 
liſbury could not unriddle it, but concluded the writer a 
fool or a madman, from this expreflion, The danger is paſt 
when you have burnt this letter. "The earl, however, ſhewed 
the king the letter, who, after conſidering i it, ſaid, it certain 
ly imported ſome hidden, but imminent danger; and his fears 
exciting his care, he commanded Lord Suffolk to make à 
ſtrict ſearch about the parliament houſe.. He, accompanied + 
with Monteagle, entering the cellar, and finding ir cram- 
med with wood and coal, made inquiry to whom the fuel 
belonged. And he was anſwered, to Mr Thomas Piercy, 
one of the gentlemen penſioners to the king. The Lord 
Monteagle, as ſoon as he heard Piercy named, believed 
it was he who had wrote the letter; upon which, fuſpi- 
cions increaſing, the king and council ordered the cellar to 
be ſearched again that ſame night by Sir Thomas Knevit, 
one .of the gentlemen of his privy chamber, who with a 
retigue, coming into the cellar, met Faux at the door, 
and ſeized him. Faux perceiving all was diſcovered, con- 

feſſed the whole deſign, and was only ſorry it was prevent- 
ed, ſaying, © God would have concealcd it, and che devil 
diſcovered it.“ In his pockets they found a watch, to 
know the minute when the fatal train was to be kindled, 
together with a tinder- box; but, upon his examination, 
he would ſay no more, but that he was ſorry it was not 
done. The conſpirators diſcovered themſelves; for find- 
ing that the gun-powder was ſeized, they repaired to Dun- 
ſmore: But being purſued and attacked, ſome of them died 
in reſiſtance, and the reft were taken and execute. 
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XIII. Of ALIBAEUS. the PERI N. 


& © as 


\HA-ABB AS, King af Parka; was e to re- 
| move himſelf a while from his court, and to go pri- 
vately through the country, that he might behold the pe- 
PE: in their natural Barnet and liberty. "BOK took only Ii 
Vo 3. one | 


1 

one courtier with him, to whom he ſaid, © I am ignorant of 
the real manners of men, every thing that approaches me 
is diſguiſed; tis art and not nature that we ſee in courts : 
] am therefore reſolved to know what a rural life is, to 
< ftudy that kind of men who are ſo much deſpiſed,» but 
„ho yet ſeem to be the prop of human ſociety. I am 
« weary of ſeeing nothing but courtiers, who obſerve me 
© only to over reach me with their flatteries. I muſt go 
£ ſee the labourers and ſhepherds who do not know me.” 
With this reſolution he ſet out, and paſſed with his confi. 
Aent through ſeveral country villages, where he ſaw the 
inhabitants dancing and playing, and enjoying their. inno- 
cent diverſions, and was extremely well pleafed to obſerve 
uch cheap and tranquil pleaſares at ſuch a diſtance from 
court. Being one day very hangry with a long walk, he 
ꝑut in for dinner at one of theſe humble cottages; but he then 
thought their coarſe food more agreeable to the palate than 
all the exquiſite diſhes which were ſerved at his own table. 
As he was oroſſing a flowery meadow, watered with a ſmall 
Tivulet, he perceived a young ſhepherd beneath the ſhade 


of an elm, playing on a pipe near his feeding flock. Upon 


inquiry, he found his name was Alibæus, whoſe parents 
; hved in a village hard by. He was beautiful, but not ef- 


feminate; lively, but not wild; unconſcious of his own 


charms; never dreaming that, in any reſpect, he differed 
from the ſhepherds around him; though without education 
his reaſon had enlarged itſelf in a ſurpriſing manner. The 
king having entered into converſation with him, was charm» 
ed with his diſcourſe, for by him he'was freely informed 
.of ſome things concerning the ſtate of the people, which 
a king cannot learn from the crowd of flatterers that ſur- 
round him. Sometimes he would fmile at the ingenious 
ſimplicity of the youth, who ſpoke out his mind with- 
out ſparing any one in his anſwers. * I fee plainly, ſays 

s the monarch, turning to the courtier, that nature is no 
leſs pleaſing in the loweſt than in the higheſt Rate of life; 
never did a prince's ſon appear more amiable than this 
young man who now follows the ſheep. Who would 
not be happy, had they a ſon ſo beautiful, ſo lovely, and 
« ſo ſenſible as this youth? I am reſolved his mind ſhall 


| * be duly improved by a polite and liberal education.” 


Accordingly the king took Alibæus along with him: He 
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was taught to read, write, and ſing, and inſtructed in all 


thoſe arts and ſciences that can adorn the mind of man. 
At fir{l he was dazzled with the ſplendour of the court, and 
his ſudden change of fortune had ſome little effect upon 
his mind and tewper. Inſtead of his cre ok, his pipe, and 
ſhepherd weeds, he wore a purple garment embroidered 
with gold, and a turban enriched with precious ſiones. 
It was not long till he accompliſhed himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be capable of the moſt ſerious affairs, and to 
obtain his maſter's entire confidence; who, finding that 


Alibæus had an exquiſite taſte for every thing curious and 


magnificent, gave him, at laſt, an office very conſiderable 
in Perſia, namely, that of keeper of all the jewels and pre- 
cious furniture belonging to the king. | 

During the life of the great Cha. abbas, Alibæus grew 
daily more in favour; yet as he advanced in age, he call- 
ed to mind his former quiet and retired condition, and 
often regretted the loſs of it. O Happy days? would 
he ſometimes cry, days in which I taſted the 
« moſt pure joys, accompanied with no danger; days 
than which none can be more pleaſant; he who deprived 
me of you, by giving me all my riches, has taken from 
© me all I had: Happy, thrice happy they, who never 


know the miſeries of a court?” Miſeries which indeed 


he himſelf was in a little time made ſenſible of. 

Cha- abbas his good old maſter dying, was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Cha-Sephi, whom ſome envious courtiers took care 
to prejudice againſt Alibæus. They whiſpered in his ear, 
that he had made an ill uſe of the confidence the late kin 
repoſed in him; that he had heaped up immenſe riches, and 
embezzled miany valuable things intruſted to his keeving. 
'Cha-Sephi was young enough to make him too credulous, 
and had vanity enough to imagine he could reform ſeveral 
of his father's actions. 

For a pretence of turning him out of place, by the ad- 
vice of his envious courtiers, he ordered Alibæus to brin 
him a ſcymitar ſet with diamonds, which the old king 
was wont to wear in battle. "Cha-abbas had formely or- 
gered tLe diamonds to be taken out, and Alibæus proved 
it was done by the king's order before he was in poſſeſſion 
of the office. When his enemies found that would not do, 
"= n n to command Alibæus to give an 


exact 
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exact inventory, wichin a fortnight's time, of all that he 
had under his care. At the fortnight's end, the king de- 
ſired to ſee every thing himſelf. Alibæus opened every 
door and cheſt, and ſhewed him all that was under his 
care. Every thing was clean, and carefully ranyed'in 
its proper place, and nothing was wanting. The king, 
ſurpriſed to ſee ſo much exa&neſs and order every where, 
was almoſt reconciled to Alibæus: when, at the end of a 
great gallery, filled with precious furniture, he ſaw an iron 
door, on which were three great locks. His courtiers 
ſuppeſted to him, that within that door was hid all the 
valuable treaſure he had robbed his father of. The king, 
in a great paſſion, commanded the door to be opened im- 
mediately. Alibzus threw himſelf at his feet, conjuring 
him by:the immortal Gods, not to take from him all he 
had valuable upon earth. It is not juſt,” ſaid he, that 
© in a moment's time, I ſhould loſe all I poſſeſs, after hav- 


ing faithfully ſerved the king, your father, ſo long: Take 


© every thing elſe from me, only leave what is here.” 
This only increaſed the king's ſuſpicion, and cauſed him 
to redouble his threats, till at laſt Alibæus obeyed. Hav- 


ing the keys at hand, he unlocked it himſelf ; but how. 


ſurpriſed were all preſent, when they ſaw nothing but the 


crook, the pipe, and the ſbepherd's clothes, which he had 


formerly uſed, and which he often viſited, left he ſhould 
forget his former condition! Behold, great king,” ſaid 
he, the precious remains of my former happineſs, which 
* nenthey fortune nor your power can take from me. Be- 
hold the treaſure which will enrich me, after all your en- 
deavours to make me poor. Theſe are ſolid riches, which. 
will never fail me! riches which will keep thoſe inno- 


ceſſaries, and never trouble themſelves about ſuperfluous 
things. O you dear implements of a plain but bleſſed 
life! you only I love, and with you I am reſolved to live 
* and die. Yes, great king, I freely return you every 

thing, and will preſerve only what I poſſeſſed: when the 
king, your father, by his liberality, brought me. to court.“ 
The king a little recovered from his ſurpriſe, was perſuad- 
ed of Allbæus' innocence, and enraged againſt the cour- 
tiers who had endeavoured to deceive him, he baniſhed 
them from his preſence. —Alibzus became his chief mini- 
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cent and happy, who can be contented vath ſimple ne- 


„ 


ſter, and was intruſted with the moſt ſecret and moſt im- 
portant affairs: but every day he viſited his pipe, his crook, 
and his weeds,- leſt the inconſtancy of fortune ſhould rob 
him of his maſter's favour. He died in a good old age, 
without allowing any of his enemies to be puniſhed, or heap- 
ing up any riches ; having left his relations, juſt enough 
Sto ſupport them in the condition of ſhepherds, which, of all 
others, he thought the ſateſt and happieſt, | 


© 
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PPP 333 
GENTLEMAN of fortune in England, whoſe name 
was Lyſander, had a large eſtate in the weſt country, to 
which he paid a viſit every ſummer. As he was one day rid- 
ing over his farms, he came to a very high hill, which pre- 
ſented him with a moſt beautiful valley below. There ran 
through the valley a ſmooth clear rivulet, that guſhed 
from a rock on the ſide of the mountain. Reſolving, for 
his amuſement, to follow the courſe of the river, he rode 
two or three miles down the valley, till he came to a ſmall 
houſe and garden, the agreeableneſs of which tempted him 
to go in, not imagining it was inhabited by perſons of any 


— 
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4 diſtinction. He croſſed the outer court without ſeeing any 
à body, and from thence he ſept into the hall, where, con- 

d rary to his expectation, he found a harpſichord, with a 

h. number of muſic books, eontaining ſome fine Italian airs, 


„ but moſtly anthems and hymns: Upon the table lay ſever- 1 
* al books of different kinds, particularly two folios of 
h aps, and in the floor ſtood à pair of globes. He was now 
3.. at a ſtand. whether he ſhould retire without diſturbing 
he inhabitants, or ſatisfy his curioſity, and go forward. 
* At length he reſolved to go up a ſtair, which he perceived 
d at one end of the hall; when he came near the top of it, 
de e heard a perſon reading with great juſtneſs in a clear 
y Noice, which ſeemed to be a woman's. He ſtopt to liſten, 
be and turning to his right hand, obſerved a door half open 
r. from whence he thought the voice came: He drew near 
ithout noiſe, and ſaw a grave woman, of about fiſty years 
ir- of age, reading aloud to two beautiful young ladies, who 
ed ere both at work embroidering flowers on white ſilk. 

l hey were dreſſed in white ſatin waiſtcoats, brown lute- 
r, ring petticoats, and fine laced head caps. He had * =_ 
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( 34 ) 
them but a few moments, when one of them looking up, 
ſeemed a little ſurpriſed at the fight of a ſtranger, but with 
great civility, ſaid to the eldeſt lady, Madam, here is a 
« gentlemen, who, I believe would ſpeak with. you.“ At 
this he was obliged to ſtep forward, humbly aſking pardon 
for his exceſs of curiofity, which had brought him ſo far 
to intrude upon them, and commit a breach of good man- 
ners; adding withal, that he began to fancy himſelf in an 
inchanted habitation, and could not forbear expreſſing his 
defire to know how people of ſo fine a taſte as they ſeemed to 
Be ſhould live in ſo very retired a manner. Aſter a graceful 
return to his compliments, the eldeſt lady anſwered, that if 
he had patience to hear it, ſhe would faithfully recite to him 
her hiſtory. * My huſband,” ſaid ſhe, * was the heir of 
a noble family, his name was Theanor ; by him I had 
© theſe two daughters whom you ſee. He died when the 
© eldeſt was but eight years old, and left great debts: In vain 
© did I apply to his rich relations, they would not aſſiſt me. 
* Thus I found myſelf obliged to alter my way of life, or 
© leave my huſband's debts unpaid, which, though law 
© could not force me to ſatisfy, I thought myſelf bound 
to do by all the laws of juſtice and honour. I therefore 
* diſcharged all my ſervants but two maids and an old cler- 
* gyman, whom | kept to inſtruct my daughters. With 
this ſmall family I retired to this houſe, where I have 
© lived upwards of fifteen years. I paid my huſband's debts 
in the firſt ſeven years, but both myſelf and daughters 
found ſuch peace and pleaſure in this ſolitude, that we 
© reſolved not to quit it.” Upon this the gentleman aſked 
them how they amuſed themſelves, and in what manner 
they ſpent the day. Indeed,“ anſwered the lady, we 


4 +3 ſeldom go abroad: fo that when J have given you an 


© account of one day, I may ſay I have told you our whole 
* courſe of life for the laſt fifteen years. As ſoon as we 
* riſe we meet in the hall below ſtairs, where the clergy- 
man ſays prayers, and we ſing an hymn or an arthem. 
* After this we have our breakfaſt, and my daughters 
« amuſe themſelves with their muſic or painting, while I 
© am buſied about the family affairs. About eleven 
* o'clock we go into a room where we prepare medicines 
© for the poor, and have a preſs filled with clothes of all 
* ſorts for them, with drawers below, in which are bibles 


and 
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and other good books, that while we take care of their 
bodies, their ſouls may not be entirely neglected. After 
dinner my daughters play on the harpſichord, and ſing, 
or ſometimes converſe, till we have a mind'to come u 

hither, where one of ns conſtantly reads, while the others 
work. In the evening we take a walk before ſupper, 
© after which we call our family, and end the day as we 
began it; in praiſing God, and imploring his protection.“ 
Truly madam, fays Lyſander, I am no longer ſurpriſed 


to Mthat you like your way of living, fince it appears to me 
ul uch as muſt entirely ſecure you from all kinds of diſcon- 
if Wtent. None of the ladies made any anſwer to this, but the 
m Ngentleman obſerved the eldeſt daughter's face covered with 
of Mears, He expreſſed his concern for this ſudden alteration, 


and begged to know the occaſion of it. Alas!” fays the 
ne mother, this girl is more to be pitied than you imagine. 
in MW About five years ago, a young gentleman made his 
e. addrefſes to her, and ſhe modeſtly received them; but 
or untuckily it happened, that he was not only below her 
Win his fortune, but come of a family notorious for their 
nd wickedneſs. indeed he was not ſo himſelf, tor his mo- 


re cher had inſtilled into him all the principles of piety and 
er- morality. However, when 1 heard ot it, I dilliked it 
th fo much that 1 fell into a deep melancholy, which ended 
ve in a dangerous ſickneis, ſo that | was given over by my 
"ts I phyſicians. I told my daughter Roſella the cauſe of my 
ers illneſs, and adviſed her againſt a marriage, the fears of 


we which had, in all probability coſt me my life Upon this 
ed . ſhe fell upon her knees by my bed-{iJe, and bathing my 
ler hands with her tears, begged 1 would endeavour to re- 
we ( cover, for {he would rather die herfelf than offend mes 
an MW This gave me great joy. I began to recover; and at my 
ole MW deſire Roſella wrore Alphonſo her promiſe, and the rea- 
we ſons that had forced her to it. He received the news 
y- We vith inexpreſſible grief, and leſt his father's houſe next 
m. T day, to which he has never returned, nor has any bod 


ers MW heard of him. I now repent of my conduct and with as 


- I WF earneſtly as my daughter to ſee Alphonſo again, that I 
ren may reward her duty to me, by giving her hand where 
nes MW ſhe long ago placed her heart.” 5 | 

all Here the old lady ended with tears in her eyes, in which 


les Ihner daugliters accompanied her, By this time it was grow- 
ind Al 7 | 7 | e "mnt 
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( 36 ) 
ing towards night. Lyſander took his leave of the ladies 
and returned to his country-ſeat full of his adventure, and 
reſolving to. viſit them ſrequently. His buſineſs calling 
him abroad, he was out of the country: for three or "As 
years. Upon his return home he was anxions to learn 
what was become of his country ladies, and therefore he 
rode to the houſe the day after he came to his country-ſeat. 
As ſoon as he alighted, a well-dreſſed footman took his 
horſe from him : This he thought betokened ſome altera- 
tion in the family. When he entered the hall, he obſerv. 
ed a beautiful young man in plain dreſs, and Roſella fit- 
ting by a table, with a ſmiling boy about fourteen months 
old in her lap. She immediately roſe, came towards Ly. 
ſander, and deſired leave to preſent her huſband Alpbonſs 
to him. - Lyſander was rejoiced at the ſound, and after 
fincere expreſſions of his; Joy, inquired what had produced 
ſo happy an alteration. ' The old lady anſwered him ſhortly 
thus: About two years and a half ago, Alphonſo's father 
« fell dangerouſly ill, and expreſſed a great concern to ſee 
© his ſon before his death; upon this a nephew of Alphon- 
© ſo's mother, knowing he was retired to Lancaſhire, wrote 
© him to return home, which he did about four days be. 
fore the death of his father. After his father's funeral 

was over, | ſent him a meſſage, deſiring to ſee him; and 
at our firſt meeting, preſented my daughter Roſella to 
bim. About fix weeks thereafter they were married, 

and we have ſince paſſed our time all a je in this 

retirement, in the molt perfect harmony Lyſander was 
charmed with the ſtory, and immediately made his addreſſes 
to the youngeſt daughter, whoſe beauty and merit had 
made impreſſions which till now he had not declared. As 
be was of a good character, a noble family, and a large 
eſtate, ſhe complied Their marriage was ſoon after ſo- 
lemnized, and Lyſander was dleſſed in a virtuous wiſe and 
an agreeable offspring. ü 
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XV. Of ELIZA and EUBULUS. 
WIDOW lady i in England was left by her huſband's 


death in moderate circumſtances, with the care of a ſon 

And daughter, both under age. To give her children good 
9 was her chief buſineſs and delight. In ever) 
othe 
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other reſpects ſhe was thriſty, but in this very liberal, eſteem- 
ing a good education the belt and moſt laſting patrimony. 
She herſelf taught her children to read and write, and her 
daughter to uſe her needle. She early inſtilled into their 
tender minds the principles of virtue, by drawing before 
them ſtrong and lively characters, and reciting remarkable 
engaging ſtories. When they were grown up, ſhe put her 
daughter Eliza, to one of the genteeleſt boarding ſchools, 
and her ſon, named Eubulus, to one of the univerſities, * 
v. Eubulus, with a fine genius and unwearied application, 
it- ¶ made great progreſs in his ſtudies, and at the ſame time, 
bs by an uncommon ſweetneſs of temper, gained the eſteem 
. of all who knew him. Among others, he contracted a 
aſo particular intimacy with a young gentleman of a large for- 
ter tune, who choſe him for his companion in his travels. Hav. 
ed ing obtained the conſent of his mother and ſiſter, he too 
tiy his leave of them, and ſoon after, with his friend, whoſe 
aer name was Agathias, went abroad. In their progreſs through 
ſee Italy, their curioſity led them to Venice in the time of 
on- the carnival. One evening, as Eubulus was going home, 
ote he ſaw two fellows in maſks attacking a ſingle gentleman 
be. ¶ who made a ſtout reſiſtance, but was preſſed to the wall, 
ralf and reduced to the laſt extremity. Eubulus drew his ſword 
nd in defence of the gentleman, and obliged the villains to 
toll retire, after they were deeply wounded. He led the gen- 
edi tleman to his own lodgings, and ſent for a ſurgeon to dreſs 
hi bis wounds: But how ſurpriſed was he to find he had reſ- 
vas cued his friend Agathias from ſuch imminent danger, and 
fel how overjoyed was Agathias that his friend and deliverer 


all were one and the ſame perſon. The wounds were found 


As not mortal, fo that in a few weeks Agathias recovered. 8 
rge While they continued at Venice, a letter came by way _ 
ſo· ¶ of Genoa, to Eubulus, to this effect, My dear brother, 
nd what ſhall I tell you? How will you be able to bear the 
* news of the death of our much honoured and deareſt mo- 
ther; But the other night ſhe called me to her bed-ſidey- 
and taking me by the hand, ſhe ſaid, My dear child, I 
am juſt going to leave you, a few hours will bring me 
to the world of ſpirits, I cheerfully reſign my dear 
ade © charge, you and your brother, if he is yet alive, to the 
ſon care of a good God, who will always befriend the vir- / 
00 © tuons, When you have * opportunity of writing to, 
SB | 7 © or 
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ing towards night. Lyſander took his leave of the ladies, 
and returned to his country-ſeat full of his adventure, and 
reſolving to. viſit them ſrequently. His buſineſs calling 
him abroad, he was out of the country for three or four 
years. Upon his return home he was anxious to learn 
what was become of his country ladies, and therefore he 
rode to the houſe the day after he came to his country. ſeat. 
As ſoon as he alighted, a well-dreſſed footman took his 
horſe from him : This he thought betokened ſome altera- 
tion in the family. When he entered the hall, he obſerv. 
ed a beautiful young man in plain dreſs, and Roſella fit- 
ting by a table, with a ſmiling boy about fourteen months 


old in her lap. She immediately roſe, came towards Ly. 


ſander, and deſired leave to preſent her huſband Alphonſo 
to him. Lyſander was rejoiced at the ſound, and after 
ſincere expreſſions of his; Joy, inquired what had produced 
ſo happy an alteration. The old lady anſwered him ſhortly 
thus: About two years and a half ago, Alphonſo's father 
fell dangerouſly ill, and expreſſed a great concern to ſee 
© his ſon before his death; upon this a nephew of Alphon- 
© ſo's mother, knowing he was retired to Lancafhire, wrote 
nim to return home, which he did about four days be. 
fore the death of his father. Aſter his father's funeral 
Was over, | ſent him a meſſage, deſiring to ſee him ; and 
at our firſt meeting, preſented my daughter Roſella th 
him. About fix weeks thereafter they were married, 
and we have fince paſſed our time all together 1 in this 
retirement, in the molt perfect harmony * Lyſander was 
charmed with the ſtory, and immediately made his addreſſes 
to the youngeſt daughter, whoſe beauty and merit had 
made impreſſions which till now he had not declared. As 
be was of a good character, a noble family, and a large 
eſtate, ſhe complied Their marriage was ſoon after ſo. 
lemnized, and Lyfander was bleſſed i ina virtuous wiſe and 
an agreeable offepring. 85 
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WIDOW lady i in England was left by her huſband's 


death in moderate circumſtances, with the care of a ſon 
\ and daughter, both under age. Lo give her children god 
ee was her chief buſineſs and delight. In ever) 
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other reſpects ſhe was thrifty, but in this very liberal, eſteem- 
ing a good education the belt and moſt laſting patrimony. 
She herſelf taught her children to read and write, and her 
daughter to uſe her needle. She early inſtilled into their 
tender minds the principles of virtue, by drawing before 
them ſtrong and lively characters, and reciting remarkable 
engaging ſtories, When they were grown up, ſhe put her 
daughter Eliza, to one of the genteeleſt boarding ſchools, 
and her ſon, named Eubulus, to one of the univerſities. * 
Eubulus, with a fine genius and unwearied application, 
made great progreſs in his ſtudies, and at the ſame time, 
by an uncommon ſweetneſs of temper, gained the eſteem 
of all who knew him. Among others, he contracted a 
particular intimacy with a young gentleman of a large for- 
tune, who choſe him for his companion in his travels. Hav- 
ing obtained the conſent of his mother and ſiſter, he too 
his leave of them, and ſoon after, with his friend, whoſe 
name was Agathias, went abroad. In their progreſs through 
Italy, their curioſity led them to Venice in the time of 
the carnival. One evening, as Eubulus was going home, 
he ſaw two fellows in maſks attacking a ſingle gentleman 
who made a ſtout reſiſtance, but was prefled to the wall, 
and reduced to the laſt extremity. Eubulus drew his {word 
in defence of the gentleman, and obliged the villains to 
retire, after they were deeply wounded. He led the gen- 
tleman to his own lodgings, and ſent for a ſurgeon to dreſs 
his wounds: But how ſurpriſed was he to find he had re. 
cued his friend Agathias from ſuch imminent danger, and 
how overjoyed was Agathias that his friend and deliverer 


were one and the ſame perſon. The wounds were found 


not mortal, ſo that in a few weeks Agathias recovered. | 
While they continued at Venice, a letter came by way 

of Genoa, to Eubulus, to this effect, My dear brother, 
what ſhall I tell you? How will you be able to bear the 
* news of the death of our much honoured and deareſt mo- 
ther; But the other night ſhe called me to her bed ſide, 
and taking me by the hand, ſhe ſaid, My dear child, I 
am juſt going to leave you, a few hours will bring me 
to the world of ſpirits. I cheerfully reſign my dear 
charge, you and your brother, if he is yet alive, to the 
care of a good God, who will always befriend the vir- / 
tuous. When you have * opportunity of writing to, 
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impatient to return home, hoping his preſence might help 


6 


«or ſeeing your brother, tell him I died with him on 


R 


my heart, left him a mother's bleſſing, and had no higher 


wih on earth, than to hear he was ſtill wiſe and good. 
Farewell, my deareſt child! when you drop a tear to 
the memory of a loving mother, be excited to imitate 
whatever you think good and commendable in her con- 


reſigned her ſoul into her Maker's hands. O my dear 
brother ! grief overwhelms me. I can add no more but 
that I long exceedingly to ſee you; that cordial alone can 
alleviate the heavy loſs of your affectionate ſiſter Eliza.“ 
This monrnful news cut Eubulus to the heart: he grew 
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to lighten his ſiſter's grief. Agathias, perceiving his 
friend's uneaſineſs, inclined to indulge him by haſtening 
their return | „ 


Mean while, Eliza, after her mother's death, had retired 


rom the world to a ſmall country-ſeat, bordering upon a 


little wood. Her time was generally filled up with family 


affairs, management of her {mall eſtate, reading, viſiting the 


Jfick, and the company of a few choſen friends; but this 


calm retirement was ſoon interrupted, and her virtues were 


put to a ſevere trial. It was Eliza's cuſtom, morning and 


evening, to walk along the banks of a rivnlet near the 


Houſe, and often with a book in her hand. One evening, 
when the was at her uſual walk, a gentlemaa named Lo- 


tte place where Lothario lay on the ground, and finding 

him to appearance in great agonies, haſted home for the 
aſſiſtance of her ſervants, who carried him to her houſe, 

and laid him in an outer apartment. When he pretended 

do have recovered himſelf, he thanked her molt kindly for 

her hoſpitality, and told her, he hoped he would be well 

with a night's reſt. From a concern for his illneſs ſhe ſat 


thario, getting near the place, caſt himſelf on the ground 
: from his horſe, as if he had been ſeized with a ſudden illneſs, 


Eliza, overhearing the groans of a perſon in diſtreſs, ran to 


by him for ſome time; but ſhe. had not been long in his 


- 


company till he began to utter unbecoming diſcourſe, and 


talk ina ſtrain too ſhocking for the lady's ſtrict modeſty. 


Her noble paſſions were inttantly raiſed, and, with eyes 
flaſhing indignation, ſhe ſaid to him, Preſumptuous man, 
do you thus return, thus abuſe, ſuch an act of kindnels ! 


duct; Oh farewell! At theſe: words, with a ſmile, ſlie 


I thought 


2. 
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] thought my own houſe would have been a ſufficient pro- 
« tection to me againſt all indecency, efpecially from you; 
but ſince it is not, yon muſt begone immediately. With 
theſe words, ſhe left the room with an emotion ſhe could 
not conceal, and ordered her ſervants to go diſmiſs him 
that moment. This diſappointment only made IL. othario 
fall on more violent methods to accompliſh his villainous 
deſigns. He lay in ambuſh a whole day in the wood near 
the houſe, till Eliza, happening to wander abroad as uſual, 
was intercepted by him and his ſervants, in ſpite of all her 
cries and ſtruggles. He ſtopt not till he brought her to 
a private country-ſeat of his own, where he ſometimes re- 


tired co avoid company. How deeply afflicted was poor 


Eliza when the found herſelf in the hands of the wicked 

Lothario ! However, ſuppreſſing all bitter exclamations, 
which ſhe ſaw would ſerve no end, ſhe firmly truſted that 
Heaven would preſerve her innocence, and ſend her ſpeedy 
relief. Lothario thought to win her with gentle uſage and 
alluring conduct: He told her ſhe might uſe all freedom 
in his houſe, for every thing in it was at her command. 


She made no reply, but with her eyes darted the utmoſt 


contempt upon him and all his propoſals. He always al- 
lowed her the liberty of walking or riding abroad, but na- 
ver without ſervants attending her. In ſhort, it would be 


_ tedious to relate the methods he tried, during the courſe 


of ſome months to gain her over to his unworthy defires. 
But all was in vain: . Inſtead ot giving ear to him, ſhe was 
always plotting her own eſcape, which at laſt ſhe happily 
effected thus: One morning when Lothario was from home, 
ſhe got up much earlier. than uſual, and having the night 
before Role the key of the garden, ſhe got into it unper- 
ceived by any body. After crofling the garden, the leapt 
from the wall, and with difficulty ſcrambled up the ſide of 
the outer ditch ; from that ſhe paſſed over ſeveral fields, 
forcing her way through the hedges ; ſhe ran on till ſhe 
thought herſelf out of danger, and then ſat down quite 
tired with fatigue and want of reſt. She now began to 
think over the dangers ſhe had run, the trials and inſults the 


had borne, and the terrible ſuſpenſe ſhe was in about what 


might befal ber. All theſe things came crowding into her 
thoughts, and filled her with great anxieties ; but at length, 


booking up to Heaven for relief, he committed. herſelf 
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and the ſucceſs of her eſcape to a good Providence, and 


ſank into ſleep on the green turf. A gentleman, who had 
been that morning a-hunting, chanced to come to the place 
where Eliza lay: He was ſtruck with her amiableneſs, 
but could not help being ſurpriſed to find a lady faſt aſleep, 
Jooſely dreſſed, her face and arms ſcratched, and the blood 
drawn in many places. But how much more. was Eliza 
alarmed, when ſhe opened her eyes upon a gentleman in 
Hunting dreſs, gazing at her with his horſe in his hand. 


She ſtarted up, and ſeeing it vain to fly from him, ſhe ac- 
coſted him thus: I doubt not, Sir, you will be much ſur- 


priſed to find a woman in this place in ſuch a condition; 
but 1 beſeech you, ſuſpend your wonder, till I have an 
© opportunity of informing you of the extraordinary occa- 
* ſion; meantime, as you appear to be a gentleman, I truſt 
you have the-honour of one. I put myſelf under your pro- 
* tection; conduct me, | beg of you, to ſomeplace of ſafety.” 

The gentleman moſt readily accepted the agreeable 


charge; and his ſervants coming up, he made one of them 


fet the lady on horſeback, and he conducted her himſelf 
to his own mother's houſe, which was only a few miles off. 
Having told his mother the ſtory, he committed Eliza to 


© Her care, and went home full of the image of his lovely 


ſtranger. Next morning he returned impatient to ſee her, 
to inquire after her health, and to learn her misfortunes ; 


after compliments had paſſed, he begged a recital of them. 


Lou have a right, Sir, anſwered Eliza, to my ſtory, to re- 


© move any ſuſpicions, which my being found in ſuch nnfa- 


© yourable circumſtarices might have raiſed.” Upon hearing 
ber ſolitary way of life, her treatment from, Lothario, her 


family and relations, how was he delighted to find the 


young lady the ſiſter of his friend and fellow traveller 


Eubulus: For Agathias and Eubulus had returned from 


their travels about a month before, and Agathias was the 


| gentleman who had found Eliza, and carried her to his mo- 
© ther's houſe. Joy flowed ſo full upon him, that he was on 


the point of making a full diſcovery of her brother and him- 
ſelf, but he checked himſelf, and left her to find out Eu- 


bulus. Eubulus, at his return, was quite caſt down to find 


the country-houſe deſolate, and his dear ſiſter, his chief joy 


8 in life, gone, and nobody could tell whither. - Agathias 
ad formerly told him of his finding a lady in great diſtreſs, 
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his relieving her, and the high eſteem he had for her. He 


now told him he would introduce him to her to-morrow, 
and he himſelf ſhould then judge, whether or not he eſteem- 
ed her above her merit. Accordingly, next day, he took 
Eubulus to his mother's to ſee the unfortunate ſtranger. 
As Eubulus had been ſome years abroad, both his own and 


# his ſiſter's looks were ſo altered, that they knew not one 


another. In the afternoon, Agathias' mother led them 

mto the garden, where, after they were ſeated, ſhe begged 

Eliza to entertain them with her hiſtory. Eliza ran over 

her misfortunes,, and repreſented the villainy of. Lothario 

in ſueh ſoft terns as delighted Agathias and his mother; 
but Eubulus felt an uncommon tenderneſs mixed with ad- 

miration; the tears ſtarted into his eyes. Madam, ſaid 
he, give me leave to atk your name and family.“ Alas, 
* Sir, replied ſhe, you deſire me to renew my grief; my 

parents are both dead, I have only one dear brother 

* who is now upon his travels with a gentleman of fortune 
and merit. I with for nothing to make me completely 
* happy, but to ſee him again. O if my dear Eubulus be 
* ſtill alive, and it pleaſe kind heaven to reſtore him to my 
* ſight, how happy! happy!” — She could proceed no 

further; fighs denied a paſſage to her: words, and ſcarce 
got ſhe time to utter them, when Eubulus Rarted from his 
teat, ran to her, and claſped her in his arms, and burſt out, 
* Then, my deareſt ſiſter, be as happy as your virtue, and 
your dear Eubulus can make you. Words failed him 
to fay more, a flood of tears ſucceeded, the effect of inex- 
preſſible delight. Eliza, quite overpowered, continued 
tome time ſpeechleſs; at laſt ſthe got vent to her joy, and 
broke out. O, my deareſt Eubulus, my brother, is it 
you? Am I indeed fo happy as to ſee you again? Has 
Heaven reflored you to me to part no more? Behold, 
continues ſhe, pointing to Agathias, my deliverer and 
guardian, to whom I owe my life, my honour, and my 


all You muſt acknowledge the immente debt: I have 


a heart to feel, but want words to expreſs: it.“ O, 
Madam, replied Agathias, he has fully repaid me al- 
ready: to his bravery i owe my life, which Heaven 
has graciouſly prolonged, that I might be ſo happy as 
to contribute to your ſafety: If you think there is any 
* thing yet owing me, it is yourſelf I would. aſk. as the 
£ full, reward.“ Eliza, confounded at the generous pro- 
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poſal, made no reply, but modeſtly bluſhed conſent. The 
match was ſhortly concluded with the entire approbation 
of all friends. Agathias was poſſeſſed in Eliza of one of 
the moſt virtuous and accompliſhed of her ſex, and Eliz: 
tranſient ſufferings were rewarded in a happineſs that con- 
tinues undecaying, in conjunction with one of the beſt of 
huſbands. | 1755 5 


—— 


XVI. Of FLORIO and CYNTHIA. 
FONYNTHIA, in the prime of beauty, with all the accom- 
| pliſhments that could adorn her ſex, was addreſſed by 
Florio, who was an intimate acquaintance of her father 
and brother. Florio was a young gentleman of a con- 
fiderable fortune, had good ſenſe, and a certain agreeable- 


1 naeſs of behaviour, which concealed ſome defects in his 


temper. Cynthia had penetration enough to find out 
Tome natural infirmities in his diſpoſition, but thought his 
better qualities would atone for them. One part of his 
temper may ſeem very peculiar for a young gentleman, a 
love for money; which he ſhewed by jobbing in the 
ſtocks, inquiring after mortgages, and lending out money 
to uſury. Cynthia's fortune was ſmall in compariſon. to 
his, but ſhe was deſcended of as good a family, and, in 
every other reſpect his equal. Acquainted with Florio's 
temper, the prudent Cynthia, on his addreſſing her, laid 
.theſe circumſtances before him; and the herſelf made an 
- objection, that ſhe had not a fortune equal to his. With 
the greateſt raptures would Florio, at ſuch times, catch 
her by the hand, and with the utmoſt earneſtneſs, fay, 
My deareſt Cynthia, I am not ſuing for wealth, but happi- 
neſs; my own fortune is large enough, with the pleaſure of 
- having you to participate it with me. I think of nothing, 1 
defere nothing but your love. This would he often and of- 
ten exclaim, till it would have been ungenerous in Cyn- 
thia not to have believed him; and ſhe fancied the could 
ſo behave after marriage, that he would never repent that 
he had married a woman with an unequal fortune. She 
reſolved to ſuit herſelf to his humour, and thought ſhe 
could pleaſe and make him happy, not out of vanity, but 


_ -3nclinations to do ſo. She intended not to have had great 


_ obligations, even to the man ſhe loved: And therefore 
. e purpoſed, 
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purpoſed, by her frugal economy, to have ſaved equal to 


the fortune ſhe ſhould have brought. This prudence and 
affection on her fide, with wealth and love on his, muſt 
have made them one of che happieſt pairs living. Cynthia's. 
father and brother had been conſulted by Florio, and had, 


with great expreſſions of joy at ſuch an alliance, given. 


their conſent to it. Every thing was looked on as fixed, 
and nothing remained but Florio's appointing the time 


for his nuptials; when (Oh! the inconitancy of man!) 


Florio never intended to celebrate them. Without ſhew- 


ing the leaſt abatement. of his paſſion, he left her one 


evening, and, as he parted, ſaid, he would ſend a billet 
next morning that would ſurpriſe her. She anfwered with. 


ſome gaiety, and withdrew. Next morning a letter came 


and ſhe, with a joy ſhe always felt on receiving a letter 
from him, broke it open, Bur, O her aſtoniſhment when 


| ſhe read thus. To Cynthia. Madam, I faid laſt night, 


I would ſend a billet that ſhould ſurpriſe you: 1 believe 
© this will, when it informs you, it is the laſt 1 ſhall ever 
< wwrite to you: nor do l! know that 1 ſhall ever ſee you 
© again. Things had like to have gone too far. This is 


* 


* an abrupt way of telling you fo, but I could in no other. 


© with you well, Cynthia, and a better huſband than 


« planation, for I am going out of town, and am at leaſt 
© ten miles off when you read this.” Amazed, confound- 
ed, and bewildered in thought, did the poor Cynthia read 


over and over the letter; now thinking it ſome frolic of 


Florio's to make trial of her temper ; now ſuſpecting it to 
be true; then renſentment took place, then ſorrow ; »both 


which flung her into a paſſion of tears. In this agitation, 


her brother entered the room, and caught her in his arms, 
juſt as ſhe was falling from the chair into a ſwoon. - On 


her recovery, ſhe informed him of the cauſe, and ſhewed 


him the letter. He was ſurpriſed, at it, and could not be- 


- Heve Florio was in earneſt ; he therefore went directly to 


his lodgings, to know the truth of it. It was tod true, 
Florio and all his ſervants were gone that morning at five 
o'clock. He returned and acquainted his father of the 
whole affair, who immediately went to Cynthia's chamber, 
and found her, in her maid's arms in another ſwoon. When 
the had recovered her ſenſes, her father endeavoured to 
N . | comfort 


_ © Florio. P. & You need not ſend any anſwer for an e- 
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comfort her; and bade her rather be glad ſhe had eſcaped 


being the wiſe of ſo baſe a man, who, in all probability, 
would have uſed her ill after marriage. All that could 
be ſaid, ſhe heard with patience, and anſwered with diſ- 
cretion : but alas! her heart was too deeply affected with 
a paſſion which reaſon could not remove. This flung her 
into a melancholy, which ſtill more increaſed, when ſhe 
had received aſſurances, that the infidelity of Florio was 
as real as he had deſcribed it. When- the next fatal con- 


ſequence had enſued, which was à ſever on her ſpirits, ſhe 
defired a young lady, her intimate comrade and confident, - 


to bring her pen, ink, and paper ; then fitting up in her 


| bed, ſhe wrote the following letter. To Florio. © Sir, 


« From your treatment of me, you might expect the moſt 
« ſevere reproaches: but, as I am in that ſtate, in which 
4 all Chriſtians are to forgive their molt bitter enemies, 
« I from my ſoul forgive you, and hope Heaven alſo will 
« forgive you the death of Cynthia.” Then holding out 
the paper to the young lady, ſhe ſaid, Dear Harriot, when 
I am dead, for 1 find I have not long to live, ſend that to 
Forio: ?tis to forgive him; and I wiſh him happier than 
1 doubt he deſerves. She ſurvived not many hours, but. 


expired in her brother's arms. Thus fell the unhappy 
_ Eyanthia a victim to man's avarice and infidelity : thus be- 


came Florio a worſe kind of murderer than a ruffian or a 
robber; thus he has loaded with affliction a tender pa- 
rent: thus broke the laws of honour with his friend, and 
thoſe of civil ſociety with all mankind.— Yet this. ſame 


Florio, unaffected, unminded, and unpuniſhed, is on the 


brink of marrying a lady whom he does not care for, 


much leſs love, becauſe ſhe has a great fortune, and is of 
2 great family; the firſt of which he does not want, and: 
the laſt can be of no ſervice to him. : 
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XVII. Gf FANNY anf her BROTHER. 


Fou man, whoſe father was a gentleman of Che- 

{A ſhire, left home to ſettle in London, contrary to his fa- 
ther's pleaſure. He had a very rich uncle, however; who- 
approved of his going, and furniſhed him with a conſider- 


able ſum of money, promiſing further to ſupply him with 


every 
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every thing ſuitable to the handſome equipage he had al- | 
ready provided him. The youth being of birth and ſpirit, 
ſoon made a large acquaintance in London, and his good 
breeding and conduct gained ſome powerful friends; 
friends who proved of the utmoſt ſervice to him in the 
accident which ſoon after befel him. His uncle died ſud- 
denly without making any will, and the money he had 
given bim was ſoon ſpent; ſo that finding himſelf unpro- 
vided with means to obtain any more, he was forced to 
have recourſe to his friends; who, touched with his miſ- 

E fortunes, looked out diligently for ſome employ to him, 

and at laſt thought of obtaining for him a commiſſion in 

the army ; but it requiring ſome time to make intereſt, 

he was foreed to take up in the interim with ſerving a | 
nobleman in the quality of a ſteward. He was not in- | 
4 deed over expert in the ſervice; but being the chief of 
the ſervants, his poſt required only that he ſhould over- 
look the reſt. He made a pretty fortune under this no- 
bleman, and thought of ſharing it with a girl he had pitch- 
ed upon for a wife. In fad he married her, and had two 
children by her, a boy and a girl. Theſe yo 
became the admiration of all around them; they were fo 
beautiful, graceful, and virtuous, and happy in a ſprightly 
penetrating genins, that charmed every body. They 
were yet very young, when their mother died, and un- 

i happily for them, their father married a ſecond wife, who 
was the author of all their misfortunes. | ; 

f As ſoon as the ſecond wife had a child, the father's love 
2 changed object. The children of the former wife had no 

. more ſhare in his tenderneſs; but were ſacrificed to the 
L 


mother-in-law's hatred, by being put out of doors. The 
boy was put to a ſcrivener, and little Fanny, his ſiſter, was 
ſent to a country boarding-ſchool. Though they were ex- 
tremely ill treated at home by their mother-in-law, it was 
Not without pain that they left it, becauſe they perceived 
this exile to be the effect of a hatred they had not deſerv- 
ed; but what was moſt grievous to them, was the neceſ- 
lity of ſeparating. The poor infants embraced each other 
with a flood of tears, and, unable to utter a laſt farewell, 
they took leave only with ſighs. Their mother-in-law 
thought herſelf quite happy in their abſence from home; 
but Heaven ſoon chaſtiſed her with the loſs of the _ 
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he loved moſt, Fanny, however, in a ſhort time, became 
the admiration of the boarding-ſchool where ſhe was, and 
of all the ladies who came thither ; and her brother, on 
his part, applied ſo well to his buſineſs, that he excelled 
- bis maſter; ſo that having nothing more to learn, his fa- 
ther took him home again to ſave expences. One may 
gueſs how the mother-in-law would be pleaſed to ſee him: 
there was no ill treatment the poor youth did not endure, 
and what was wonderful, bore it all with patience which 
has few examples at ſo tender an age, for he was then but 
about twelve years old. Little Fanny having heard that 
her brother was come home, and knowing that the ducheſs 
of — was then at the boarding-ſchool on a viſit to her i 
niece, ſhe contrived to be ſeen by her. Well, Fanny, 
ſays the ducheſs, upon ſeeing her, will you go to. London 
with me? Ah, madam, ſaid the, ſighino, I wiſh 1 might 
ſay yes, without being blamed, I would ſay it with all my 
heart. By your manner of ſpeaking, ſays the ducheſs, you 
ſeem not to be contented here. I would be unjuſt to 
complain, ſays Fanny ; but—at theſe words the tears trick- 
led down her tender cheeks, and ſhe retired. The ducheſs 
looked at the miſtreſs : What can be the matter with this 
-child ? ſaid ſhe : there is ſomething very extraordinary in 
her behaviour. Madam, ſaid the miſtreſs, ſhe gives us 


. daily proofs of the goodneſs of her heart, and the bright- 


neſs of her underſtanding, but I fear much the poor child 
is born to be wretched. I will endeavour to prevent that, 
ſays the ducheſs, but I beg you would call her again, and 
leave her alone with me. The miſtreſs withdrew, and 
ſent Fanny who appeared again before the ducheſs, with 
an air of conſtancy and reſolution above the tears ſhe had 
lately thed. Fanny, ſays the ducheſs, why did you leave 
me 10 abruptly? Ah, madam, the rebel tears which forced 
their way down my cheeks, obliged me, though unwil- 

Iing, to retire, that I might not be wanting in the reſpect 
that is due to you. I hope, madam, my tender age will 
apologize for me, and obtain my pardon. Yes, Fanny, ſays 
the ducheſs, I pardon you; but on condition you tell me 
the cauſe of your tears. With all my heart, madam, ſays 
Fanny, and 1 hope you will compaſſionate my misfortunes. 
She told her what the and her brother had ſuffered ſince 
her father's ſecond marriage, and how perfect a love was 
„ | F between 
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between them; and when ſhe came to her brother's return 
home, I am too ſure, ſaid ſhe, he will be badly uſed; and 
muſt I, madam, who am all the comfort he has, remain 
here in peace, and not ſhare with him in his ſufferings? 
Go, ſays the ducheſs, you are too rich in merit : but make 
yonrſelf eaſy, you ſhall go with me to London. Accord- 
ingly the took her along with her, and put her into the 
hands of her mother-in law, and gave her very extraordi- 
nary commendations : but the ducheſs was no ſooner gone, 
than poor Fanny began to feel her ſtep-mother*s reſentment; 


yet ſhe made no complaint. It was nothing more than he 


expected; her grief was, that though ſhe was always in- 
quiring after, yet ſhe could never ſee her brother. At 
length, the maid, touched with Fanny's diſtreſs, told her 
he was locked up in a cellar, and fed on bread and water, 
without having done any thing to deſerve ſuch ſeverity. 
Does my father know it ? ſays Fanny. No, ſays the maid, 
when he comes home your mother pretends the has ſent 
your brother on ſome meſſage, and he inquires no fur- 
ther Fanny delayed not to get acceſs to her brother: he 


intreated her not to expoſe herſelf to her ſtep-mother's 


fury for his ſake. I came home, ſaid ſhe, with no other 
view than to alleviate your evils, and I have therefore no 
danger to fear: God, the father of err will ſtand by 


me. I will go to your father, and acquaint him with our 


ſufferings z ; perhaps he may lend me a favonruble car. Ah! 
dear ſiſter, he now thinks no more of us than if we were 
not his children. No matter, fays the girl, at leaſt I ſhall 


have done my duty. In reality, the did as ſhe ſaid: her 
father ſcemed to melt :t her diſcourſe, and talked to his 
wife upon, it with ſeeming ſeverity ; but as he was ſeldom 


at home, this only ſerved to augment the childrens wretch- 
edneſs ; for immediately thereafter Fanny was abuſed and 
turned out of doors at eight o'clock at night. She would 
now have had recourſe to the ducheſs of -— but ſhe knew 
neither the houſe nor the ſtreet where the lived, and the 
was afraid and aſhamed to inquire ; at laſt the got into an 
old ruinous houſe where ſhe concealed herſelſ that night. 
Next morning the went int the firſt church ſhe ſaw open, 
and no fooner ſat down, than overpowered with the fatigue 
of the preceding night, ſhe fell aſleep. A young man 
e W into the church, found her doſing; he 

was 
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was greatly ſurpriſed, and drawing near, he waked her 

with ſaying, that the church was not a place to fleep in. 
I know it, Sir, anſwers Fanny, but I am overpowered, 
and God will forgive me. Has any misfortune happened 
to you, Miſs? tell me: I have good credit .in London, 
and 1 feel a ſtrong propenſion to ſerve you. | thank you, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, | have a father all good: 'tis he who helps 
me to endure my ſufferings, and I am willing to endure 
them as long as he pleaſes. But then, Miſs, does this fa- 
ther forbid the uſe of all means? No ſurely. I beg you 


then not to conceal your misfortunes from me, that I may 


ſpeedily relieve you to the utmoſt of my power. She 
would by no means conſent to it, and the young man mo- 
deſtly forbearing to preſs her too much, withdrew. Af- 
flicted Fanny ſpent the day in walking about London, 
without knowing where ſhe was, or whether ſhe was go- 
ing, perpetually conning over her misfortunes, but com- 
manding the utmoſt patience and reſignation. The night 
came on, and the betook herſelf to the ruinous houſe, and 
next morning returned to the ſame church ſhe had gone 
into before. The young gentleman came again into the 
church, and found Fanny aſleep in the ſame place, but 
very different from what he beheld her the preceding 
day. The poor child had eaten nothing for two days; 


the was pale, wan, and exhauſted. He waked her again, 


and aſked the cauſe of this change ;. the owned to him ſhe 
had been faſting tor ſome time, and began to be ſenſible of 


a conſiderable loſs, of ſtrength ;_ which the told him with ſo 


much courage and unthaken conſtancy, that the young 
Ai gs was more captivated with her than ever, and 
ad now the ſtrongeſt deſire of affording her relief *Tis 


unworthy a man of honour, Miſs, ſaid he, to Tuffer you 


longer to remain in this diſtreſs; ſince you think it not 
proper to favour me with the knowledge of your misfor- 


tunes, permit me to call a coach, and conduct you to my 
ſiſter's, where you thall be in ſafety and want for nothing. 


I return.you-thanks, ſaid the girl, for your obliging offer, 


and wiſh I could accept of it with decency, but 1 cannot. 


Aceept then at leaſt, ſaid he, of a trifle towards your ſup- 


FE port; ſaying this, he would fain have given her a couple cf 


guineas, but ſhe abſolutely refuſed them. 


She paſſed the reſt of that day in prying about her fa- 


ther's 
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ther's door, till ſhe got an opportunity of ſpeaking to a ſer- 
vant, of whom ſhe aſked, if Mr. was returned to town? 
yes, ſaid the maid, and has ſeveral times inquired after 
you. This was a banker, who lived in the ſame houſe 
with her ſtep- mother, and who had all the regard for Fan- 
ny ſhe really deſerved. She deſired the maid to go ſecretly 
to him, and tell him ſhe wanted to ſpeak to him. He got 
her immediately conveyed into his houſe, without any one's 
perceiving it, and Fanny told him her whole ſtory. The 
banker had a brother-in-law in love with Fanny's ſtep mo- 
ther, and he was not hated by her. This brother taking 
Fanny for a ſpy on their conduct, to be more at liberty, 
cauſed the child to be turned out of doors. No ſooner did 
the ſtep· mother get word of Fanny's being with the bank- 
er, than putting on the air ofa veſtal, ſhe went to him, 
and told him, the could not comprehend his behaviour, in 
concealing a young girl in his houſe; and as ſhe could not 
wink at ſuch a practice without diſhonour, ſhe inſiſted upon 
having her away with her that inſtant. The banker was 
obliged to give up the poor girl, but withal told her mo- 
ther, that Fanny's good or bad treatment ſhould be the 
rule of his conduct to his brother, who was entirely de- 
pendent on his bounty. The ſtep- mother promiſed a mild- 
er behaviour, and was as good as her word, for fear of 
loſing her gallant, or ſeeing him puniſhed. Fanny was 
now at reſt, but her tranquillity was not of long ſtand- 
ing. The ſtep-mother perſuaded her huſband to rid him- 
ſelf of his children, adding, that ſhe had an advantageous 
proſpect for the. boy; for the Commodore of the Gor 21 
Spithead wanted a ſecretary. She found no difficulty in 
gaining her huſband's conſent, and the youth readily ac- 
quieſced. He went and took leave of his dear ſiſter, and 
immediately ſet out without ſeeing father or mother, giv- 
ing them thereby to underſtand, that he had no room to 
bepleaſed with the ſufferings they had made bim endure. 
During this interval, the young gentleman, who had ſeen 
Fanny in the church, had been ſtrictly inquiring after the 
place of her abode; how ſoon he was informed he went 
and aſked her in marriage of her parents ; they, without 
much inquiry about the gentleman, gave their conſent. The 


lep-mother was charmed with the opportunity of being 


freed from the company. of 2 child whoſe diſcreet condu@ - 
5 WE was 


"was a conſtant reproach to the depravity of her on man- 
ners. The young gentleman had free acceſs to Fanny, 
and enjoyed the innocent pleaſure of entertaining his fu- 
ture bride without any reſtraint. He was extremely over. 
Joyed to find he was not deceived in the opinion he firſt 
entertained of her. He declared to her that his reſolution 
bad long been never to marry ; but that her misfortunes 
and her virtue, heightened by diſtreſs, had fo affected him, 
as to determine him to aſk her in marriage, more for her 


fake, and to reſcue her from the ſtate of violence and dan. 


ger the was in, than out of any of theſe motives which ge. 
nerally engage the giddy world to marry. I am, anſwer- 
ed Fanny, molt ſenſible of the many obligations I lie un- 
der to yon, Sir; not more on account of the good you 
mean to do me, than of the harm you never attempted 
when T was wholly in your power. How many would have 
uſed their utmoſt efforts to ſeduce me! How happy ſhall 
I be, if I ever have the joy to find our hearts as perfe&ly 
according, as our ſentiments do at preſent : but alas! ſuch 
2 a felicity was not deſigned for Fanny; the poor girl ſeem. 
ed rather to be made for ſhedding tears only. All was 
in readineſs for the wedding, and the day fixed upon, 
"when a letter obliged the young lover to ſet out for Hamp- 
ton- Court. He went away in the night, in order to re- 


turn next day to London, which was the occaſion of this| 


_ cataſtrophe. His horſe fell, and he broke his leg in two 
Places. It was Tome time before he could get any help, 
and he died in a very ſhort time. They knew not how 
to acquaint Fanny with the diſmal news; but the ſoon per- 
_ ceived ſome misfortune had happened. Conceal nothing 
From me, ſaid ſhe; Iam prepared for every evil. You 
lover is dead, ſays ſome body. Well, ſaid the, with the 
tears trickling down her cheeks, what is there extraordi- 
nary in this? Fanny ſtill hopes to be happy, but it is when 
ſhe too ſhall be dead. After this accident, herfather, who, 
through cowardly compliance to his wife, wiſhed to be rid 
of the girl, began to look out for ſome body, to whom he 
might marry her, reſolving to cauſe her to put up with 
any, the moſt indifferent match. He ſhortly lighted on 
a mean tradeſman, and to him, without more ado, he dil: 
poſed of his daughter. It was not long before Fanny per- 

_ <cived ſhe had got in the room of her ſtep- mother, a ty. 
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rant more inhuman, and leſs ſupportable, as not ſo eaſy to 
be parted. with. However, her huſband: forſook her, and 
went to France, under no concern. for the condition he 
left her in, for ſhe was then with child. But to add to 
her wretchedneſs, ſevzral tradeſmen and merchants came 
about her, demanding payment of different commodities 
he had taken up from them. In vain did Fanny look for 
money to ſatisfy them, her huſband had taken all wich him. 
The merchants and tradeſmen, ſeeing the poor young creas 
ture in diſtreſs, and melting in tears, found {he was groſs. 
ly abuſed by the wretch who had married her, and uſed 
their endeavours to comfort her, by propefing to her an 
advantageous compoſition, but Fanny nobly refuſed it, and 
ſold all the was poſſeſſed. of, to pay them their whole de- 
mands. Her father and ſtep-mother, though acquainted . 
with all that paſſed, were cruel enough to make her no of- 
fer of the leaſt aſſiſtauce; and, in a word, acted towards 
her no one part of Chriſtians, of parents, or even of hu- 
man creatures. What ſuccour could the unfortunate poor” 
thing hope for? She was reſolved to conceal her deplor- 
able circumſtances from the world; but her _god-father, 
who was a man of quality, hearing of her caſe, invited her 
home to live with his wife. This offer ſhe would not. ac- 
cept of, but contented herſelf with the relief he was pleaſs 
ed to ſend. her. It would be tedious. to run over all the 


misfortunes of the unhappy Fanny. She had ſeveral pro- 


poſals made her by ſome who got acquainted with her cha- 
racter, but ſhe would conſent to none of them, chooſing ra- 
ther at laſt to follow her huſband, in hopes of recalling him 
from his irregularities. She accordingly ſet out for France: 
but her huſband quitted it as ſoon as ever he was inform- 
ed of her arrival. This treatment was very ſevere. She 
was obliged to think of returning to London by the way 
of Havre-de-Grace : but how overjoyed was ſhe, when the 
firſt perſon ſhe ſaw as ſhe entered that town, was her bro- 
ther, who, in his way home from the Weſt-Indies, was 
there weather bound. Since his being diſmiſſed: from the 
fleet. where lie ſtaid a very ſnort time, he had made a ſuc- 
ceſsful voyage, and was now on his return with a hand- 
ſome fortune, when he met with his ſiſter. At firſt he af- 
fected not to know her : but at length declared himſelf 
openly. to her: and acquainted her with W | 
B 5 3 | Had 


5 [- 38 3 | 
had made, vowed to-ſhare it with no one elſe. ' Brotherly 
affection ſpoke in his reſolutions and actions: But when he 
heard the diftreſsful tale of his poor fiſter's adventures, 
compaſſion, tenderneſs, generoſity, and every noble ſenſe, 
combined to confirm him in the good deſigns he had con- 
ceived for her. In ſhort, they arrived at London, and at 
preſent live happily together beyond the reach of their 
cruel parents : and by their prudent, pious, and beneficent 
es are eſteemed, admired, and beloved. by all around 

em. | 3 
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Which takes in the time that paſſed ſj om the Creation of the 


 avorld to the Flood. 


T* HE world was created about four thouſand years be- 
fore the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. In ſix days God made 

all the creatures that are therein; and on the ſixth day he 
created Adam, who was the firſt- man. He made him 
after his own image, and gave him dominion over the reſt 
cf the creatures. Adam, after his creation, was put into 
the terreſtrial paradiſe, otherwiſe called the garden of 
Eden, with Eve his wife, who was formed out of one of 


his ribs: and they had lived happy in that place, if they 


had continned in their innocence, and kept the law that 
God had given them. 8 1 
But Adam and Eve being fallen into rebellion, through 
the temptation of the devil, and having broken the com- 
mandment that God gave them, not to eat of the fruit of 
a tree which was in the garden of Eden, which the ſcrip- 
ture calls, The Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, they loſt 


their innocence and their happineſs together, were made 


ſubject 
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ſubjeck to death, and driven by God out of the terreſtrial 


paradiſe. By this fall of Adam, fin and death entered 
into the world; and all men had been for ever miſerable, 
if God had not taken pity of them. But God immediately 
promiſed; That the ſecd of the abo man ſhoull bruiſe the ſer- 
pent*s head; that is, that man ſhould be delivered from ſin, 
from death, and from the power of the devil, by Jeſus 
Chriſt, who ſhouJd be born of a virgin FE 
Inthe book of Geneſis, Moſes tells who were the children 
and deſcendents of Adam. We ſee by the biſtory of thoſe + 
times, that the life of man was then much longer than it 
is now, and that-they lived many hundreds of years: But 


W it may alſo be obſerved, that fin began to reign in the 


world preſently after the creation. Cain, the ſon. of 
Adam, flew his brother Abet, and had a wicked poſterity. 
Nevertheleſs, God was known to, and worſhipped by the 
patriarchs, and eſpecially in the family of Seth, who was 
one of the ſons of Adam. Among theſe patriarchs, the 
ſeripture makes mention of Enoch, whom God took out 
of the: world; fo that he died not; God having been pleaſ- 

6d thereby to crown his piety, and to teach men that 
there are rewards after this life for. thoſe that live well. 
But in proceſs of time, the poſterity of Seth was corrupt- 
ed likewiſe,. and mingled. with the wicked. The earth 
was filled with crimes,. and the corruption grew ſo great 
and general, that God ſent the flood, which drowned the 
whole world, Noah excepted, who being a man that fear- 
ed God, was, with his family, preſerved from this inunda- 
tion; God having commanded him to build an ark, in 
which he was ſhut up when the flood came. The me- 

mory of this deluge is preſerved, not only in the Holy 
Seriptures, but alſo among divers nations of the world, as 
we may find in many ancient hiſtories The flood hap- 


pened one thoufand fix hundred and fifty - ſix years after 


the creation of the world | 
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H A P II 
Q the time between the. Nlbsi and ibe call of Abraham. 


N AH being come out. of theark after the deluge, God 5 | 


I. made a covenant with him, and gave a new lanction 
SET - ods to 


. 
the law of nature, in order to turn men from wickednefi 
and vice. Noah had three ſons, Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth, and all the world was afterwards peopled by their 
poſterity. The deſcendents of Shem ſertled chiefly in A- 
fia ; thoſe of Ham ſpread, for the moſt part, in Africa; and 
thoſe of Japheth in. Europe. This is the original of all 
the people in the world, as may be ſeen more at large in 
the tenth chapter of Geneſis. : 1 
Some time after the flood, men undertook to build the 
tower of Babel; but God confounded their language; ſo 
that, not underſtanding one another any longer, they were 
diſperſed into divers countries. Idolatry began about this 
time to prevail, and then God was pleaſed to chooſe a 
people, among whom the true religion might be preſerv- 
ed. For this purpoſe he called Abraham, who lived in 
the city of Ur in Chaldea. He appointed him to leave 
the country wherein he was born; he engaged him to 
ſerve him, and fear him; he commanded him to go into 
the land of Canaan, and he promiſed to give that country 
to his deſcendents, to multiply his poſterity, and that the 
Meſſias ſhould be born of his race. The call of Abra- 


ham happened four hundred and twenty-ſeven years afrer 
the flood. | A a 


\ 
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CHAP. III. 


3 the time between the call of Abraham and the going of ths 
; children of 1ſrael cut of Egypt. « 


| BRAHAM being come into the land of Canaan tar- 
F ried there ſometime with Lot his nephew, without 
Having any child. This country was then inhabited by the 
Canaanites, who were an idolatrous and very wicked 
people; particularly the inhabitants of Sodom (where Lot 
dwelt) were ſo wicked, and had committed fins ſo horrible, 
that God deſtroyed that city, after that he had brought Lot, 
with his wife and daughters out of it. Fire from heaven 
fell down upon Sodom and Gomorrah, ſo that thoſe cities, 
with their inhabitants, and all the neighbouring country, 
| were burnt to aſhes. WY Ret 

When Abraham was an hundred years, of age, Iſaac his 
Fon was born by ſupernatural power. Iſaac was * 
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ther of Jacob; and Jacob had twelve ſons, who were the 
heads of the twelve tribes or families of the children of 
Iſrael. The two moſt conſiderable of theſe tribes were, 
afterwards, the tribe of Levi, from which the ,prieſts and 


miniſters of religion were taken; and the tribe of Judah, 


which was the moſt. powerful, and which was for a great 
while poſſeſſed of the royal authority, and was to 1ubſiſt 
till the coming of Jeſus Chriſt; from which alſo Jeſus Chriſt 
was to be born. | Me : 5 
Joſeph, one of the ſons of Jacob, having been ſold and 
carried into Egypt, through the jealouſy and hatred of his 
brethren, God raiſed him up to the chiefeſt dignity of 
that kingdom, by the means of the king of the country. 
Some years after, Jacob, the father of Joſeph, was con- 
ſtrained by the famine that was in the land of Canaan, to 
go and ſojourn in Egypt, with all his family. About this 
time lived Job, a man illuſtrious for his piety, and patience 
under afflitions, | 1 | 
After the death of Jacob and Joſeph, the children of 
Irael increaſed and multiplied ſo exceedingly in Egypt, 
that king Pharoah became jealous of them, and endea- 
voured to deſtroy them; But God ſent Moſes, who having 
wrought many miracles, and ſmote Egypt with ten plagues. 
obliged Pharoah to let the children of Iſrael go out of his 
territories. The departure of the children of Iſrael out of 
Egypt happened four hundred and thirty years after the call 
of Abraham. 5 | | 


. 
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07 the time betaveen the going out of Egypt and the building 
of Solomon's Temple. | 


T HE children of Iſrael being come out of Egypt, walk- 

ed upon dry land through the Red Sea; and Pharoah, 
who purſued them, attempting to go through after them, 
was there drowned with all his army. Fifty days after the 
deliverance from Egypt, God publiſhed the ten command- 
ments and the political laws to Moſes, as alſo the ceremo- 
nial laws which the Iſraelites were to obſerve. © God did 
not ſuffer the children of Ifracl to enter into the land of 


— 


WO 


Eanaan immediately after their coming: out of Egypt, but 
they ſtaid in the wilderneſs forty years under the conduct 


of Moſes. Gs £ "© 
Moſes dying at the end of. theſe forty years, Joſhua ſuc- 


ceeded: him; and after having ſubdued” the nations and 
kings that inhabited the land of Canaan, he ſettled the Iſ. 
raelites in their ſtead. After the death of Jofhua, this 
people was governed by the judges that God raiſed from 
time to time, until the prophet Samuel (who was the laſt 


of the judges) ſet up Saul the firſt king of the Iſraelites. 


After Saul, reigned David, who was both a king and a 
prophet : to whom ſueceeded Solomon his fon, who built 
the temple of Jeruſalem, four hundred and fourſcore years 
after the coming out of Egypt, and a thouſand years be- 


— 
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CHAP V- 


Of the time between the building of Solomon? Temple, and ib 


Captivity of Babylon. 


A FTER Solomon's death, Rehoboam his ſon being ſet 


Non the throne, ten tribes of Iſrael revolted; ſo that he 


ruled over two tribes only, which were thoſe of Judah and: 
Benjamin. Thus there were two kingdoms formed; the 
one, called the kingdom of Iſrael, which comprehended the 
ten revolted tribes; the other, called the kingdom of Judah, 
which conſiſted of the two tribes that remained faithful to 


Rehob eam. | 


The kingdom of: Iſrael ſubſiſted about two hundred and 
fifty years. Jeroboam was the firſt king of it. This prince 
fearing that his ſubjects would return to the obedience of 
Rehoboam king of Judah, when they ſhould go to Jeru- 
ſalem to the ſolemn feſtivals, to worſhip God in the tem- 
ple, and to offer their ſacrifices there, ſet up a falſe. wor- 
ſhip in his kingdom. He made two golden calves, which 
they worſhipped under the name of the God of Ifrael.. 
He appointed ſolemn feaſls and prieſts: So that in the 
reign, of Jeroboam and his ſucceſſors, idolatry was eſta- 

| blithed in the kingdom of Irael. All the kings of Ifrael 
were idolaters, and kept up the falſe: worſhip which Je- 
8 5% roboam 
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1 | _— 
roboam had eſtahliſhed. God ſent ſeveral prophets to the 
ten tribes, to turn them from their ſins, and to preſerve 
the knowledge of himſelf among them. The moſt emi- 
nent of theſe prophets was Elijah: He propheſied in the 
time of Ahab, who was one of the wickedeſt of the kings 
of Iſrael. At laſt, the kingdom of the ten tribes was de- 
ſtroyed, and Samaria, their capital city, was taken in the 
time of Hoſhea the laſt king of Iſrael, by Salmaneſer king 
of Aſſyria, who carried away the ten tribes into his own 
kingdom, from whence they were diſperſed into divers 
countries, and have never fince been ſettled again in their 
own land. . | 

The kingdom of Judah laſted an hundred and thirty 
years longer than that of Iſrael. The capital city of this 
kingdom was Jeruſalem, where the true God was ſerved 
in the temple of Solomon. But idolatry crept alſo in» 


to the kingdom of Judah. God raiſed up prophets from 


time to time, who oppoſed the errors and fins of that peo» 
ple, who threatened them with the judgments of God, and 


foretold the coming of the Meflias. Iſaiah was one of the 


moſt eminent of theſe prophets, There were alſo ſome 
good kings, who endeavoured to aboliſh idolatry ; as Je- 
hoſophat, Hezekiah, Joſiah, and ſome others. But the 


people continuing in their fins, God (after he had long 


threatened them, and afflicted them at ſundry times by the 
neighbouring kings) deſtroyed alſo the kingdom of Judah: 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon befieged Jeruſalem in 
the reign of Zedekiah, the laſt king of Judah: He took 
it and burnt it with the temple, and carried away the 
people to Babylon, about four hundred and twenty years 
after Solomon had laid the foundation of the temple of Je- 
ruſalem, and five hundred and fouricore years before the 


birth of our Lord. 
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C.H AP. VI. 
Of the time between the captivity of Babylon and Jeſus Chriſt. 
F HE Babyloniſh captivity laſted ſeventy years, as the 
prophet Jeremiah had foretold it ſhould. When theſe 
ſeventy years were expired, the Jews returned into. their 
own country by the leave of Cyrus king of Perſia, under 


the conduct of Zorobabel, to rebuild the temple; of Jeru- 
| | ; | ; | falem. 
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falem. But in this they were interrupted by the neigh 
bouring nations, and this work was delayed to the time 


of Darius king of Perſia, who commanded that the temple | 


and , the ſervice of God ſhould be ſet up again. pro- 

Haggai and Zechariah lived at that time, and they 
exhorted the Jews to labour in building the temple. Some 
years: afterwards, Nehemiah went into Judea by the per- 
miſſion of king Artaxerxes. He canſed the walls of Jeru- 
ſalem to be built, and reſtored order and civil eee 
in that city. ; 

From the rebailing of Jeruſalem, in the reign of Da- 
rius, to the deſtruction of that city, which happened after 
the coming of Jeſus Chriſt, there were ſeveuty weeks of 
years, that is ro ſay, four hundred and ninety years, ac- 
cording. to the prediction of the prophet Daniel. The 
Jews being returned into their own country, were for ſome 
time ſubject to the kings of Perſia, and afterwards to the 
kings. of Syria. They. were expoſed to divers perſecutions, 
whereof the laſt and moſt cruel was that of king Antio- 

chus, who plundered and profaned the temple of Jeruſa 
m, and made uſe of torments, in order to force the Jews 


to renounce their religion, as may be ſeen. in the hiſtory 


of the Maccabees. This was he that forced Matrathias 
and many Jews to enter into a covenant together for the 
Preſervation. of their religion and liberty. They gained 
many victories by the courage and conduct of Judas Mac- 
cabeus and Jonathan; both ſons of Mattathias. Having 


recovered their liberty, and again ſet. up the exerciſe of 


their religion, they were a long time under the govern- 
ment of the prieſts, who ſucceeded Judas and Jonathan, 
and took the title of Kings. Theſe are they who are cal- 
led Aſmoneans. At laſt the Jews fell under the domi- 


nion of the Romans, who made Herod king over Judea; 


and it was this Herod that e when Jeſus Chriſt came 


Eh into the world, 
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6 the birth 27 Feſus Chriſt; of bis' life and death, refurrettion, 


and aſcenſion into Heaven: 


things. 


z time in which. God: had reſolved to ſend his Son. 
being come, . Chriſt was born in Judea, and an 


Je. 
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things fell out, that made his birth remarkable. Never- 
thele(s, he did not quickly make himſelf known to the Jews: 


Nor did he begin to exerciſe his miniſtry before he was 
thirty years of age. and that he had been baptiſed by John 
the Baptiſt, his forerunner. We have the hiſtlory of the 
life of Jeſus Chriſt in the goſpel; and there are. three 
things principally to be conſidered in this hiftory, vz. The 
doctrine of Jeſus Chriit, his miracles, and the holineſs of 
his life. The doctrine he preached was moſt holy, and tends 
only to the glory of God, and the good of mankind. He 
wrought a great number of miracles, which manifeſted an 
infinite power and goodneſs. By theſe miracles he has 


made it to appear, that he was the Son of God, and that his 


doctrine was true. His life was perfectly holy. We may find 


therein an example of all kinds of virtues; and particular- 


ly, of an admirable charity and humility, of an extraordi- 
-nary zcal, and of a perfect indifference for the world. 
Jeſus having lived after this manner among the ſews, 


for about the ſpace of four years, they crucified him, and 


pit him to death at the feaſt of the paſſover: But he roſe 
again the third day after his death ; and forty days after 
his reſurrection, he aſcended into heaven, where he fits 
at the right hand of God; and from whence he ſent 


the Holy. Ghoſt to his apoſtles upon the day of Pentecoſt. 


CHA Þ, XHE | 

Of the preaching of the Apoſtles, and the Eftabliſhment of the 
Es _ Chriſtian Religion. | 

HE apoſtles having received the Holy Ghoſt in the ci- 

| ty of Jeruſalem, began to preach the goſpel there, and 
to confirm their doctrine by miracles. At firſt they preach- 
ed only in Judea, and to none but Jews. Bat God hav- 
ing made known to thern, that the Chriſtian religion ought 
to be taught to all men, they went to preach the goſpel 
throughont the world. The apoſtles met with Jews in al- 
moſt all the places where they came, this nation having 


2 


been diſperſed for a long time in divers countries. It was 
to the Jews of the diſperſion that the apoſtles did at firſt 
addreſs themſelves, as the book of Act, ſhews us, and 


it was to them that they wrote many epiſtles. Neverthe- 
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leſs, they invited all ſorts of people without diſtinction, as 
well Gentiles as Jews, to the profeſſion of the Goſpel; 
and they baptiſed all thoſe that would become Chriſtians, 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, and ofthe Holy 
Ghoſt. This is the ſubſtance of the doctrine which the 


apoſtles and other miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt did preach ; 


namely, that there is but one only. God, who created 3 
ven and earth: that this true God, who had not been ſuffi. 
ciently known till then, had made himſelf known to men 
by Jeſus Chriſt his Son; that this Jeſus, who was crucified 
by the Jews, was riſen again ; that he was the Saviour of 
the world, the Judge of all men ; and that all thoſe who 
would believe in him, ſhould ba. eternally happy. This 
doctrine was preached by the apoſtles with ſuch wonder- 
ful ſucceſs, that in a few years Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed 
in the principal parts of the world. 

As for the Jews, they were deſtroyed and driven out of 
their country, forty years after the death of our Lord. 
The city of Jeruſalem was taken by the Romans, and, 
with the temple there, laid in ruins, as Jeſus Chriſt had 
expreſsly foretold ; the judgements of God fell upon the 
Jews, who were diſperſed throughout the world; and ſince 
that time they have never been able to recover that de- 
ſtruction, but it continues upon them to this day. 


88 
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An Abridgement of the Chriſtian Religion. 


BR. in order to have a more exact knowledge of the re- 
ligion preached by the apoſtles, it muſt be known, that 
they required two things from men, and promiſed them 
jr two things. 
The two things which the 8 required were, that 
men ſhould believe, and that they ſhould amend their 
lives. They required, in the % place, that men ſhould 
believe in God, and in Jeius Chriſt; that the Gentiles 
ſhould forſake their religion and the ſervice of falſe deities, 
and adore and ſerve none but the true God, the Creator 
of the world; that the Jews thould acknowledge Jeſus 


Chriſt ſor the Meſſias promiſed by the prophets ; and that 


Jews. and Gentiles ſhould both believe, that Jeſus Chrit 


came 
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came into the world for the ſalvation of men, to make 


atonement for their ſins, to deliver them from condemna- 


tion and death, and to purchaſe for all them that believe 
in him, a*title to eternal life; that they ſhould receive his 
doctrine as true, and that they ſhould perſevere | in the pro- 
feſſion of it. The other thing which the apoſtles required 
was, that thoſe, who till then had lived very wickedly, 
ſhould amend their lives, and renounce their fins, of which 
the principal were, impiety, impurity, intemperance, cruel- 
ty, covetouſneſs, injuſtice, pride, evil-ſpeaking, the love 
of the world, and ſelf- love. Thoſe who were made Chriſ- 
tians, renounced theſe fins in receiving baptiſm, and they 
promiſed to live in the practice of virtue and holinels, and 
to obey the commandments of Jeins Chriſt ; which may be 
reduced to theſe three heads, piety towards God. juſtice 
and charity towards our neighbour, and temperance in re- 
gard to ourſelves 
Upon condition that men would acquit themſelves ot | 
theie two duties, and would give eviderice of their faith 
and repentance, the apoſtles promiſed them two things. 
Firſt, That all their paſt fins, committed in the time of 
their ignorance, ſhould be pardoned. & condly, That God 
would receive them into his covenant, and grant them 
falvation and lite eternal. Theſe are the two things that 
the apoſtles gave men aſſurance ot by baptiſm ; but as for 
thoſe thac refuſed to become Chrilti:ns, or, that being 
Chriſtians, did not live as Jeſus Chriſt had ordained, the 
apoſtles declared that they were excluded from ſalvation, 
aud were ſubj-& to condemnation and death eternal. 
This is the ſum of the Chriſtian religion, as it was 
preached by the apoſtles. It is our duty to adhere con- 
flantly to it, to love it, to do according as it directs, liv- 
ing godly in this world, and expecting our falvation from 
the mercy of God; that ſo when J-ius Chriſt thall com e 
at the lait day to render to every one according to his 
works, we may eicape the punithments which this reli- 
gion threatens wicked people with, and partake of that 
glory and ever lailing LITE which it promiles to the 
kaihiul, no | \ . 
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A Tewtisn Story concerning ABRAHAM. 


HEN Abraham fat at his tent-door, according to 
cuſtom, waiting to ente tain ſtrangers, he eſpied an 

old man ſtooping and leaning on his ſtaff, weary with age 
and travel, coming towards him, who was an hundred years 
of age. He received him kindly, waſhed his feet, provided 


ſupper, cauſed him to fit down; but obſerving that the old 


man eat and prayed not, nor begged for a blefling on his 
meat, aſked him why he did not worſhip the God of heaven? 
The old man told him, that he worthipped the fire only, 


and acknowledged no other god: At which anſwer Abra. 
ham grew ſo zealouſly angry, that he thruſt the old man i 


out of his tent, and expoſed him to all the evils of the 
night, and an unguarded condition. When the old man 
was gone, God called to Abraham, and aſked him where 
the ſtranger was? he replied, 1 thurſt him away becauſe 


he did not worſhip thee. God anſwered him, I have ſuf. 


fered him theſe hundred years, although- he diſhonoured 


me, and couldeſt not thou endure him one night, when, he 
gave thee no trouble? Upon tlis, Abraham fetched him 
back again, and gave him hoſpitable entertainment and 


wiſe inſtruction. 
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on; EGIN the high celeſtial ſtrain, ' 


My raviſh'd ſoul, and ſing 
A ſolemn hymn of grateſul praiſe 


” a a 
- 
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Io heav'n's Almighty king. 


Ye curling fountains as ye roll 
Your ſilver waves along, 


| Whiſper to all your verdant ſhores | 


The ſubject of my ſong. 


| Retain it long ye echoing rocks, 


The ſacred ſound retain, 
And from your hollow winding caves 
Return it oft again. 5 
| Bear 


6 


Bear it, ye winds, on all your wings 


> to To diſtant climes away, 

an And round the wide-extended world 
age My lofty theme convey. 

ars Take the glad burden of his name 

de Ye clouds, as you ariſe, 5 
old Whether to deck the golden morn, 
his Or ſhade the ev'ning ſkies. 

en! MW. Let harmleſs thunders roll along 

ly, The ſmooth etherial plain, 

Ta- And anſwer from the chryſtal vault 
aan To every flying ſtrain. | 
the Long let it warble round the ſpheres 
an And echo through the ſky, 

ere Till angels, with immortal {kill, 

uſe Improve the harmony. 

uf- While I, with ſacred rapture fir'd, 
red The bleſt Creator ſing, 

he And warble conſecrated lays 

im To Heav'n's Almighty King. 

nd | 

— HYMN II. 


T2 didſt, O mighty God, exiſt 


Ere time began its race, 
Before the ample elements 
Fill'd up the voids of ſpace. 
Before the pond'rous earthly globe 
la fluid air was ſtay'd, 
Before the ocean's mighty ſprings 
Their liquid ſores difplay'd : 
Ere thro? the gloom of ancient night 
The ſtreaks of light appear'd ; 
Before the high celeſtial arch, 
Or ſtarry poles were rear'd ; 
Before the loud melodious ſpheres 
Their tuneful round begun, 
Before the ſhining roads of heav'n 
Were meaſur'd by the ſon : 
Ere thro' the empyrean courts 
One hallelujah rung, 
Ar By.) : F 2 
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Or to their harps the ſons of light 
Ecftatic anthems ſung : 

Ere men ador'd, or angels knew, . 
Or prais'd thy wondrous name; 

Thy bliſs (O ſacred ſpring of life!) 
And glory was the ſame. 

And when the pillars of the world 
With ſudden ruin break, 7 

And all this vaſt and goodly frame 
Sinks in the mighty wreck; 

When from her orb the moon ſhall ſtart 
Th' attonith'd ſun roll back, 


While all the trembling ſtarry lamps 


Their ancient courſe forſake ; 


For ever permanent and fix'd, 


From agitation free, | 
Unchang'd in everlaſting years 
Shall thy exiflence be. 


———— 
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HYMN III. 


O thee, my God, I hourly ſigh, 
But not for golden ſtores; 
Nor covet I the brighteſt gems 
On all the eaſtern ſhores ; 
Nor that deluding empty joy, 
Men eall a mighty name ; 


Nor greatneis in its gayeſt pride, 


My reitieſs thoughts inflame ; 


Nor pieaſure's ſoft enticing charms 


My fond deſires allure : 


For greater things than theſe from thee 


My withes would ſecure. 


Thoſe blifsful, thoſe- tranſporting ſmiles, 


That brighten heav'n above, 


The boundleſs riches of thy grace, 


And treaſures of thy love. 
Theſe are the mighty things I crave, 
O! make theſe bleſſings mine, 


: And I, the glories of the world, : 


Contented] y Ws | 
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HYMN IV. 


N vain the dulky night retires, 
I And ſullen ſhadows fly; 
In vain the morn, with purple light, | 
Adorns the eaſtern ſky. 
In vain the gaudy riſing ſun 
The wide horizon guilds, 
Comes glitt'ring o'er the ſilver ſtreams, | 
And cheers the dewy fields. 
In vain, diſpenſing vernal ſweets, 
The morning breezes play ; 
In vain the birds, with cheerful ſongs, 
Salute the new born day; | 
In vain, unleſs my Saviour's face 
Theſe gloomy clouds controul, 
And diſſipate the ſullen ſhades 
That preſs my drooping ſoul. 
O! viſit then thy ſervant, Lord, 
With favour from on high ; 
Ariſe, my bright, immortal ſun 
And all theſe ſhades will die. 
When, when ſhall I behold thy face 
All radiant and ſerene, _ 
Without theſe envious duſky clouds 
That make a veil between? 
When ſhall that long expected day 
Of ſacred viſion be, 
When my impatient ſoul ſhall ks 
A near approach to thee ? 


— 


HYMN v. On HEAVEN. 


E AIL, ſacred Salem ! ! plac'd on high, . 

| Seat of the mighty King, 

What thought can graſp thy boundleſs bliſs! 
What tongue thy g glories ſing ? 

Thy chryſtal tow'rs and palaces 
Magnificently riſe, 

And dart their beauteous luſtre round | 
The empyrean {kies, | > WE 
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The voice of triumph in the ſtreets 
And acclamations ſound ; 
Gay banquets in thy ſplendid courts, 
And pureſt joys abound. 
Bright imiles on every face appear, 
Rapture in every eye: 
From every mouth glad anthems flow 
And charming barmony. 
Illuftrious day for ever there 
Streams from the face divine; | 
No pale fac'd moon e'er glimmers forth, 
Nor ftars, nor ſun decline. | 
No ſcorching heats, no piercing cclds, 
The changing ſeaſons bring: 
Burt o'er the fields mild breezes there 
Breathe an eternal ſpring, 
The flow'rs with laſting beauty ſhine, 
And deck the ſmiling ground : 
While flowing ſtreams of pleaſure all 
The happy plains ſurround. . 


HYMN VI. 
EFORE the roſy dawn of day, 
To thee, my God, I'll ting, 2 
Awake, my ſoft and tuneful lyre ! 
Awake, each charming firing ? 
Awake, and let thy flowing ſtrain 
Glide through the midnight air, 
While high amidſt her filent orb EY 
The ſilver moon rolls clear; 
While all the glitt'ring ſtarry lamps 
Are lighting in the ſky, /, 
And ſet the Maker's greatneſs forth, 
To thy admiring eye: 
While watchful angels round the juſt, 
As nightly guardians wait, 
In lofty ſtrains of grateful praiſe 
Thy ſpirit elevate. 
Awake, my-ſoft and tuneful lyre! 
Awake, each charming ſtring | 
Before the roſy dawn of day, 
To thee, my God, III fing. 
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Thou round the heav'nly arch doſt draw 
A dark and ſable veil, 

And all the beauties of the world, 
From mortal eyes conceal. 

Again, the ſky with golden beams 
Thy ſkilful hands adorn, | 

And paint with cheerful ſplendor Say, 
The fair aſcending morn 

And as the gloomy night returns, 
Or ſmiling day renews, 

Thy conſtant goodneſs ſtill my foul 
With benefits purſues. 

For this I'll midnight vows to thee, 
With early incenſe bring, 

And ere the roſy dawn of day 
INF lofty praiſes ſing. 


2 . 
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HYMN VII. 


MMORTAL fountain of my * 
My laſt, my nobleſt end; 

Eternal centre of my ſoul, 
Wbere all its motions tend ! q 

Thou obje& of my deareſt love, 
My kheav*'nly paradiſe, 

The ſpring of all my flowing joys, 
My everlaſting bliſs. 

My God, my hope, my vaſt reward, 

_- And all | would poſſeſs, 

Still more than theſe pathetic names, 

And charming words expreſs. - - 
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HYMN VIII. 


HEN all thy mercies, 0 my God, 
My riſing ſoul ſurveys, 
Tranſported with the view, I'm loſt 
In wonder, love, and praiſe. 
O! how ſhall words, with equal warmth, 
The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my raviſh'd heart ? 
But thou canſt read it there. | 
Thy providence my life ſuſtain'd 2 
a And all my wants redreſt, When 


's ( 68 ) ; 
© When in the ſilent womb I lay, - 
And hung upon the breaſt. ET. 
'To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an ear. 


Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt | f 
To form themſelves in pray'r. * | 
Unnumber'd comforts to my ſoul I 
Thy tender care beſtow'd, | 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd _ - 
From whom theſe comforts flow'd. | : 
When in the ſlipp'ry paths of youth r 
With heedleſs ſteps I ran, | | 
Thine arm, unſeen, convey'd me ſafe, | | 
And led me up to man. | 
Thro' hidden dangers, toils, and death 5 
It gently clear'd my way, | 
An thro the pleaſing ſnares of vice, 5 
More to be fear'd than they. 
When worn with ſickneſs, oft haſt thou ( 
With health renew'd my face, ae 
And when in fins and ſorrow ſunk, 5 1 
Reviv'd my ſoul with-grace.. PE i. 
Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliſs, | \ 
Has made my cup run o'er. (55. | | 
And in a kind and faithful friend, KL 
Has doubled all my ſtore. LT F 
Ten thouſand thoufand precious gilts 7 
My daily thanks employ, . 8 
Nor is the leaſt a cheerful heart 1 
That taſtes theſe gifts with joy, | 
Thro' every period of my life, STEEL id, 5 
Thy goodneſs I' purſue, | | 2 
And after death, in diſtant worlds, 4 
The glorious theme renew. 8 
When nature fails, and day and night LES 7 
Divide thy works no more, . 
My ever grateful heart, O Lord, | . 
Thy mercy ſhall adore. : | | Lp | 
Thro' all eternity to thee 5 \ 


A joytul ſong I'll raiſe ; 
For, O! eternity's too ſhort: 
Io utter all thy praiſe. 1 
. HRD 
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Thy mercy ſweeten'd ev'ry ſoil 


( 6 }F 
HYMN IX. 


H OW are thy ſervants bleſt, O Lord! 


How ſure is their defence? 
Eternal Wiſdom 1s their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence. 
In foreign realms and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, 
Thro? burning climes I paſs'd unhurt, 
And breath'd in tainted air. . 


Made every region pleaſe, 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, | z. 
And ſmooth'd the 'Tyrrhene ſeas, 
Think, O my ſon], devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep, 
In all its horrors riſe ! 
Confuſion dwelt on ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulphs on gulphs 
O'ercame the pilot's art. 
Yer then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy fet me free, 
Whilſt in the confidence of pray 'r, 
My ſoul, took hold on thee: 
For though i in dreadful whirls we hung 1985 
High on the broken wave. 
I knew thou wert not ſlow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 
The ſtorm was laid the winds retir'd, 
Obedient to thy will ; 
The ſea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was ſtill. 
In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore, 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. - 
My life, if thou preſerv'ſt my life, 
Thy facrifice thall be; | 
And death, if death muſt be my doom, 
Sball j join my ſoul, to thee. 
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HYMN X. Tus CREATION. 


OW let the ſpacious world ariſe, 
Said the Creator Lord: 
At once th? obedient earth and ſkies 
Roſe at his ſov'reign word. | 
Dark was the deep, the waters lay 
Confus'd and drown'd the land: 
He call 'd the light, the new- born day 
Attends on his command. 
He bids the clouds aſcend on high: 
The clouds aſcend, and bear 
A wat'ry treaſure to the ſky, 
And float on ſofter air. 
The liquid element below 
Was gather'd by his hand: 
The rolling ſeas together flow, 
And leave a ſolid land 
With herbs and plants (a flow'ry birth) 
The naked globe he crown'd. _ | 
Ere there was rain to bliſs the earth, 
Or ſun to warm the ground, 
Then he adorn'd the upper ſkies, 
Behold the fun appears: | | 
The moon and ſtars in order riſe, . 
To mark our months and years. | 
Out of the deep th* Almighty King, 
Did vital beings frame, 
And painted fowls of ev'ry wing, 
And fith ofev'ry name. 
He gave the lion and the worm 
At once their wondrous birth, 
And gazing beaſts of various . + 
Roſe from the teeming earth. 
Adam was form'd of equal elay, 
W The ſov'reign of the reſt : 
* Defign'd for nobler ends than they, 
Wich God's own image bleſt. 
Thus glorious in the Maker's eye 
The young creation ſtood ; 
He ſaw the building from on high, 
His word a it good. 
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The LORD PRAYER. [| 
ATHER of all! We bow to thee, 
Who dwell'ſt in heav'n ador'd ; A 
But preſent ſtill thro? all thy works | 1 
the univerſal Lord. | 1 
All hallowed be thy ſacred name, 
O'er all the nations known ; | 1 
Advance the kingdom of thy grace, _ 3 
And let thy glory come. 9 
A grateful homage may we yield, 
With hearts reſign'd to thee; 
And as in heav'n thy will is done, 
On earth ſo let it be. 
From day to day we humbly own it 
The hand that feeds us till: | 1 
Give us our bread, and we may reſt | 
Contented in thy will. 
Our tins and treſpaſſes we own: : 4 
O may they be forgiv'n! | ig 
That mercy we to others ſhew . i 
We pray the like from heav'n. 
Our life let ſtill thy grace direct, 
From evil guard our way, 
And in temptation's fatal path * 
Permit us not to ſtray. 
For thine the pow'r, the kingdom thine, 
All glory's due to thee : 
Thine from eternity they were, 
And thine ſhall ever be. 


——_. 
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The Pariy-fith Plan Paraptraſed | 
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V Y ardent heart with holy raptures fir d, 
Which this ſublime, this heav'nly theme inſpir” d, 

Sends forth good things. In lofty ſtrains I ſing 

The pow'r and grandeur of th' Almighty king. 

Than tongue can ſpeak, ſwifter than pen can go, 

From my tranſported breaſt melodious numbers flow. 
All buman beauty thou dolt far ſurpaſs, 

Such is the dazzling 1 of thy face, 


Tit Ten 


Go, hero, arm'd with unreſiſted might, 


1 


Ten thouſand ſuns in one united blaze, 
Would all be loſt in thy ſuperior rays. 


Around thy head celeſtial graces ſhine, 


Eternal bliſs and glory ſhall be thine. 


Gird on thy ſword, prepare thy ſelf to fight. 


| Array'd in Majeſty, aſcend thy car, 


And undilturb'd drive on the profp” rous war. 

Diſplay thy pow'r, thine en mies all confound, 

Yet gracious ſtill, and ſtill with mercy crown'd. 

The juſtice of thy cauſe ſhall thee inſpire 

Wich holy brav'ry and undaunted fire: | 

Thy foes ſhall fall beneath thy conqu'ring ſword, 

And conquer'd kings acknowledge thee their Lord. 
All pow r is thine, ſupreme Jehovah ! thine - 

Infinite empire and eternal reign. 

By thy juſt laws are haughty mortals ſwayed, 


Thou karl the bad, the righieous man doſt aid: 


For this thy God, the monarch of the ſky, 
Above all rival pow'r exalts thee high. 


- Within the iv'ry courts, in {hining Rate, 
Around thy throne attendant princes wait: 


While thou amidſt perfumes, on high-reclin'd, 

Dolt feed with pure delights thy ſilent mind. 

Here royal handmaids wait their Lord's command; 
At thy right fide the beauteous Queen doth ſtand. 
Her coltly robes with goiden foliage wrought, 
Perfum'd with odours from Arabia brought, 


PART IC 


UT thou, O Queen, give ear and underſtand, 
Forget thy father's honie and native land: 
Let now thy former loves be all reſign'd, | 
And on the hero fix thy longing mind. 
Th' enamour'd prince ſhall dote upon thy charms, 
Hang on thy lips, and fold thee in his arms: 8 


Rel place thee next himſelf in Rate and power. 

(But thou with rev'rence ſtill thy God adore!) 

The Tyrian queen lhall leave her native ſeat, _ 

And fraught with gifts, in thy aparements wait; 

The rich, and all deriv'd of noble. race. | 
Shall court thy 1 and implore ty Jus Behold 
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Behold the princeſs cloth'd in rich attire, 
Great King! thy deſtin'd ſpouſe, thy ſouls deſire ; | 
Her robes adorn'd with interwoven gold, 
Her radiant face more glorious to behoid, 
In charms how far ſuperior is her mind ; 
All graces here, all virtues are combin'd. 
Lo! Prince, thy royal bride, this lovely maid, 
She comes to thee in nuptial robes array d; 
Where needle-work its living art diſplays, 
And ſparkling gems reflect the golden rays. 
Behold ! amidſt a choir of virgins bright, | 
She walks, ſurpaſſing fair, and charms the fight ; 
| While winning graces, and majeſtic mien, 
Confeſs her grandeur, and declare her Queen. 
She thus ſurrounded by the gazing throng, 
In glad proceſſion ſhall be brought along, 
With her affociate nymphs, ſhall joyful come, 
And thronging, enter thy imperial dome. 
But thou, O Queen ! ſuſpend thy pious carey 
No more lament thy dame and aged ſire ; 
Inſtead of theſe thou joyful ſhalt embrace 
Thy num'rous progeny, a happy race; 
For grandeur much, for virtue more renown'd ; 
And all, in ſature times, with empire crown'd. x 
Thou art the glorious ſubject of my Jays, iy 
To nations far remov'd F'll ting thy praiſe : . | 
While #:eting ſhades around the mountains turn, 
And twinkling ſtars in midnight watches burn; 
While orient Phœbus gilds the purple day, 
Thy honour, praiſe, and fame ſhall ne'er decay 


The Hundred and fourteenth P/alm Paraphraſel. 
HEN Ifrael freed from Pharoah's hand, 
Left the proud tyrant and his land. 
The tribes with cheerful homage own 
Their king and Judah was his throne. 
Acroſs the deep their journey lay, 
The deep divides to make them way; 
Ihe ſtreams of Jordan ſaw and fled 
With backward current to their head. 
The mountains ſhook like frighted ſheep, 
Like lambs the little billocks leap; © | 
_ . | Not 
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Not Sinai on her baſe could ſtand, 
Conſcious of ſov'reign pow'r at hand. 
What pow'r could make the deep divide ? 
Make Jordan backward roll his tide ? 
Why did you leap, ye little hills? 
And whence the fright that Sinai feels? 
Let every mountain, every flood 
Retire, and know the approaching God, 
The King of Iſrael ; ſee him here; ; 
Tremble, thou 3 adore and fear; 
He thunders, and all nature mourns, 
» The rock to ſtanding pools he turns; 
Flints ſpring with fountains at his word, 
And fires and ſeas confeſs their Lord, 


The VISION, from the fourth Chapter of JOB. 


1 AS at the dark and ſilent hour of night, 
When airy viſions {kim before the fight, 
When men entranc'd in balmy ſleep are laid, 
And deeper flumbers ev'ry ſenſe invade z 
4 voice ſhrill ſounding, pierc'd my liſt'ning ear, 
The ſolemn accent {till methinks I hear. 
And lo ! -aroſe before my wond'ring eyes, 
A ſhapeleſs ſpeQre of ſtupendous 11ze ; 
Sullen it me approach'd with awful grace, 
And frowning dreadful ſtar'd me in the face. 
Deep ſunk my heart, my hair erected food, 
And {ſweaty drops my ſhaking limbs bedew'd. 
At length a voice the ſolemn ſilence broke, 
And thus in hollow tone, the phantom ſpoke. 
What art thou, mortal man! thou breathing clod? 
Thou daring rival of thy author, God? 
Is then this heap of animated duſt _ 
Pure as his maker? as his maker, juſt ? 
What are the gifts to human nature giv'n, 
That man uſurps the attributes of heav'n ? 
TH? angelic hoſts, that on the Godhead wait, 
And iflue forth AS miniſters of fate; 
Not of themſelves perform his great command, 
But own his guidance and o'er ruling hand. 
Shall then preſumptuous man his actions ſway, 
This lordly tenant of a lump of clay ? 
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Who from a ſordid maſs derives his birth, 
And drops again into his mother earth; 
Whoſe carcaſe mould'ring in the filent tomb, 
Devouring reptiles mangle and conſume. 
Look round the ſurface of this earthly ball, 
See grandeur vaniſh, and ev'n nations fall! 
What millions die, the rage of being run, 
Between the riling and the ſetting iun ? 

See man each hour reſign his fleeting breath, 
And fink unheeded in the jaws ot death ! 

Thus falls thy boaſted wiſdom, mortal man, 

A cloud its ſubſtance, and its date a ſpan ! 
Thy ſhort perfection on thy life depends, 

At death's great period all thy knowledge ends. 


REVELATION, i. 5, 9- 


O him that lov'd the ſouls of men, 
And waſh'd us in his blood ; 
To royal honours rais?d our head, 
And made us prieſts to God; | 
To him let every tongue be praile, | 8 
And ev'ry heart be love! 
All grateful honours paid on earth, 
And nobler ſongs above ! 
Behold on flying clouds he comes 
His ſaints thall bleſs the day; _ 
Whilſt they that pierc'd him ſadly mourn, 
In anguiſn and diſmay. 4 
I am the firſt, and I the laſt ; | 
Time centers all in me: | | i 
Th* Almighty God, who was, and is, 
And ever more ſhall be. 
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Tus MESS IAH. 
A SACRED ECLOGUE, urilten in imitetion of Virgil's Po.L10, 
E nymphs of Solyma ! begin the ſong, | 
| To heav'nly themes ſublimer {trains belong. iN 
50 The moſſy fountains and the ſylvan ſhades, | | 
The dreams of Pindus, and th' Aonian maids i! 
--2 | . Delight -? | 


„ 

Delight no more — O thou, my voice inſpire, 
Who touch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 
Wrapp'd into future times the bard begun, 

A Virgin ſhall conceive, a Virgin bear a ſon! 
From Jeſſe's root behold a Branch ariſe, 

Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fr agrance fills the ſkies : 
Th' etherial Spirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 
And on its top deſcends the Myſtic Dove: 

Ye heav*ns ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 
And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow? ! 

The ſick and weak, the healing Plant ſhall aid, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 
All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning juſtice lift aloft her ſcale. 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob'd innocence from heav'n deſcend. 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th? expected morn! 
O ſpring, to light, auſpicious Babe, be born! 
See! nature haſtes her earlieſt wreaths to bring, 
Wich ali the incenſe of the breathing ſpring! 

See! lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See! nodding foreſts on the mountains dance: 
See! ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies. 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely defart cheers 

Prepare the way! a God, a God appears 

A God, a God! the vocal hills reply, | 
The rocks proclaim th* approaching Deity. 

I. o! earth receives him from the bending 1kies ! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye valleys rife ! 
With heads declin'd ye cedars homage pay | 
Pe ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way ! 

The Saviour comes! by ancient bards foretold, | | 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day. . 
Tis he th' obſtructed paths of ſound ſhall clear, 

And bid new muſic charm th' unfolding ear: =» 

The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutch foregoy | 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe : | 
No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear; 

From ev*ry face he wipes of ev'ry tear. 
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In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 

And hell's grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound. 

As the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſtures and the pureſt air: 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs, 
By day o'erſees them, and by night protects; 
The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms ! 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
he promis'd father of the future age. 

No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes ; 
Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 

But uſeleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall bend, 

And the broad faulchion in a plough hare end, 
Then palaces ſhall riſe : the joyful fon _ 

Shall finiſh what his ſhort liv'd fire begun; 
Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the field. 
The ſwain in barren defarts with ſurpriſe 

Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe, 

And ſtarts arnidf the thirſty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm'ring in his ear; 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh nods, 
Waſte ſandy valleys once perplex*d with thorn, _ 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; 
To leafleſs ſnhrubs the low'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noifome weed. 

The lambs with wolves {hall graze the verdant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tyger lead ; 

The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 

And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet, 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake ; - 
Pleas'd, the green luſtre of the ſcales farvey, 

And with their forky tongue thall innocently play., 
Riſe, crown'd.with light, imperial Seton rte ! - 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes ! 

See! à long race thy ſpacious courts adorn ; 

See! ! {ature ſons and daughters yet unborn, 
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In crowding ranks, on ev'ry ſide ariſe, - 
Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 
See! barb'rous nations at thy gates attend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 
See! thy bright altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 
And heap'd with products of Sabzan ſprings ! 
For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 4 
And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 
See ! heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day! 


| . No more the riſing ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
© Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn, 


But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 

O''erflow thy courts ; the Licnur HimstLy ſhall ſhine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 0 
The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 

Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away 

But fix'd his word, his ſaving power remains. 

Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Meſſiah reigns. 
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3 Fx Dr. PAR NE EE. 
aA in a wild, unknown to public view, 
From youth to age a rev'rend hermit grew; 
The moſs his bed, the cave his humble cell, 
His food the fruits, his drink the cryſtal well ; 
Remote from man with God he palſs'd the days; 

Pray'r all his buſineſs, all his pleaſure praiſe, 

A life fo ſacred, ſach ſerene repoſe, 

Seem' d heav'n itſelf, till one ſuggeſtion roſe : 
That vice ſhould triumph, virtue vice obey, 

This ſprung ſome doubt of Providence's ſway : 
Nis hopes no more a certain proſpect boaſt, 
And all the tenor of his ſoul is lot : iP 
So when Aa ſmooth expanſe receives impreſt 

Calm nature's image on its wat'ry breaſt, 
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Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, | 
And ſkies beneath with anſw'ring colours glow 3 | 
But if a ſtone the gentle ſea divide, Tos | 
Swift ruſtling circles curl on ev'ry ſide, | ] 
And glimmering fragments of a broken ſun, 

Banks, trees, and ſkies, in thick diſorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by fight, 

To find if books or ſwains report it right: 

(For yet by ſwains alone the world he knew, 

Whoſe feet came wand”ring o'er the nightly dew} 

He quits his cell; the pilgrim-ſtaff he bore, | 
| And fix'd the ſcallop in his hat before: 

Then with the ſun a riſing journey went, 

Sedate to think aud watching each event. 

The morn was waſted in the pathleſs graſs, 

And long and loneſome was the wild to paſs; _ 
But when the ſouthern ſun had warm'd the day, 
A youth came poſting o'er a croſſing way; 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And ſoft in graceful ringlets wav'd his hair. 

Then near approaching, Father, bail! he cri'd 3 
And hail, my ſon, the rev'rend fire repli d: 
Words follow'd words, from queſtion anſwer flow'd, 
And talk of various kind deceiv'd the road ; 

Till each with other pleas'd, and loth to part, 
While in their age they differ, join in heart; 

Thus ſtands an aged elm in ivy bound. 

Thus youthful ivy claſps an elm around. 

Now ſunk the ſun ; the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o'er with ſober grey : 
Nature in ſilence bid the world repoſe ; 

When near the road a ſtately palace roſe ; 3 

There by the moon, thro? ranks of trees they pals, 

Whoſe verdure crown'd their ſloping ſides of graſs. 

It chanc'd the noble maſter of the dome 

Still made his houſe the wand'ring ſtranger's home: 

Yet ſtill the kindneſs from a thirſt of praiſe, 

Prov'd the vain flouriſh of expenſive eaſe. 

The pair arrive; the liv'ri'd ſervants wait; 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gate. 
he table groans with coſtly piles of food, 

And all is more than hoſpitably good. 
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Then led to reſt, the day's long toil they drown, 
Deep ſank in ſleep, and filk and heaps of down. 
At length 'tis morn, and at the dawn of day 
Along the wide canals the zephyrs play ; 
Freſh o'er the gay parterres the breezes creep, 
And ſhake the neighbouring wood to baniſh ſleep. 
Up riſe the gueſts, obedient to the call ; 
An early banquet decks the ſplendid hall; 
Rich luſcious wine a golden goblet. grac'd, 
Which the kind maſter forc'd the gueſts to taſte, 
'Then pleas'd and thankful from the porch they go; 
And but the landlord none had cauſe of wo; 
His cup was vanith'd, for in ſecret guiſe | 
The younger gueſt purloin'd the glitt'ring prize. 
As one who ſpies a ſerpent in his way, 
Gliſt'ning and baſking in the ſummer ray, 
Diſorder'd tops to ſhun the danger near, | 
Then walks with faintneſs on, and looks with ſear ! 
_ Boſeem's the fire ; when far upon the road, 
The ſhining fpoil-his wily partner ſhow?d. 
He ſtopp'd with filence, walk'd with trembling heart, 
And much he wiſti'd, but durſt not aſk to part; 
Murm' ring he lifts bis eyes, and thinks it hard, 
That gen'rous actions meet a baſe reward, 
While thus they paſs, the ſun his glory ſhrouds, 
The changing ſkies hang out their fable clouds; 
A ſound in air preſag'd approaching rain, 
And beaſls to covert ſeud acroſs the plain. 
Marn'd by the ſigns, the wand'ring pair retreat 
To ſeek for ſhelter at a neighbiring ſeat, 
*P'was built with turrets on a riſing ground, 
And ſtrong and large, and unimprov'd around; 
Its owner's temper, tim'rous and ſevere, | 
VUnkind and griping, caus'd a deſart there. 
As near the Miſer's heavy door they drew, 
Fierce riſing guſts with ſudden fury blew : | 
The nimble light'ning, mix'd with ſhow'rs, began, 
And ver their heads loud rolling thunder ran. 
Here long they knock, but knock or call in vain, 
Driv'n by the wind, and batter*d by the rain. 
At length tome pity warm'd the maſter's breaſt. 
(Tus then his threthold firſt receiv'd a gueſt) 
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Slow creeking turns the door with jealous care, 
And half he welcomes in the ſhiv'ring pair: 
One frugal faggot lights the naked walls, 
And nature's fervour thro? their limbs recals : 
Bread of the eoarſeſt ſort, with eager wine 
(Each hardly granted) ſerv'd them both to dine; 
And when the tempeſt firſt appear'd to ceaſe, 
| A ready warning bid them part in peace. | 
| With till remark the pond'ring hermit view'd, 
In one ſo rich, a life ſo poor and rude. o 
And why ſhould ſuch (within himſelf he cri'd) 
| Lock the loſt wealth a thouſand want befide ; 
But what new marks of wonder ſoon took place, 
In every ſettling feature of his face! | 
When, from his veſt, the young companion bore. 
That Cue the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
Aud paid profuſely with the precious bowl, 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. 

But now the clouds in airy tumult fly, 
The ſun emerging opes an azure ſky; _ 
A freſher green the ſmelling leaves diſplay, 
And glitt'ring as they tremble, cheer the day; 
The weather courts them from the poor retreat, 
And the glad maſter bolts the wary gate. | 1 

While hence they walk, the Pilgrim's boſom wrought 
With all the travel of uncertain thought; „ 
His partner's acts without their cauſe appear, 
Twas there a vice, and ſeem'd a madneſs here: 
Deteſting that, and pitying this he goes, | 
Loſt and confounded with the various ſhows, 
Now night's dim ſhades again involve the fy, 
Again the wand'rers want a place to lie, | 
Again they ſearch and find a lodging nigh. 
The ſoil improv'd around, the manſion neat, 
And neither poorly low nor idly great; 
It ſeem'd to ſpeak its maſter's turn of mind ; 
Content, and not to praiſe, but virtue kind. 

Hither the walkers turn with weary: feet, 
Then bleſs the manſion, and the maſter greet ; 
Their greeting fair, beſtow'd with mane guiſe, ' 

he courteous maſter hears, and thus replies : 
Without a vain, without a grudging heart, 
To him who gives-us all, I yield a part ; 
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Sudden he gaz'd, and wiſt not what to do; 


E 

From him you come, for him accept it here, 
A frank and ſober, more than coſtly cheer. 
He ſpoke, and bid the welcome table ſpread, 
Then talk'd of virtue till the time of bed. | 
When the grave houſchold round his hall repair, 
Warn'd by a bell, and cloſe the hours with pray'r. 

At length the wcrld, renew'd with calm repoſc, 
Was ſtrong for toil, the dappled morn aroſe ; 
Before the Pilgrims part, the younger crept 
Near the clos'd cradle where an infant ſlept, 
And writh'd his neck, the landlord's little pride, 


O ſtrange return! grew black, and gaſp'd, and dy'd. 


Horror of horrors ! what ! his only ſon! _ - 


How look'd our hermit when the fact was done! 


Not hell, though hell's black jaws in ſunder part, 
And breathe blne tire, could more aſſault his heart. 
Confus'd, and ſtruck with ſilence at the deed, 

He flies, but trembling fails to fly with ſpeed. 
His ſteps the youth purſues ; the country lay 
Perplex'd with roads, a ſervant ſhew'd the way 
A river croſs'd the path ; the paſiage o'er 

Was nice to find; the ſervant trod before, 
Long arms of oaks an open bridge ſuppli'd, 
And deep the waves beneath the bending glide. 


The youth, who ſeem'd to watch a time to ſin, 


Approach'd the careleſs guide and thruſt him in; 
Plunging he falls, and riſing lifts his head, . 
Then flathing turns, and finks among the dead. 
Wild ſparkling rage inflames the father's eyes, 
He burſts the bands of fear, and madly cries, 
Deteſted wretch ! But ſcarce his ſpeech began, 
When the ſtrange part'ner ſeem'd no longer man: 


His youthful face grew more ſerenely ſweet : 


His robe tarn'd white, and flow'd upon his feet; 
Fair rounds of radiant points inveſt his hair 
Celeſtial odours breathe rough purpled air; 
And wings, whoſe colours glitter'd on the day, 
Wide at his back their gradual plumes diſplay : 
The form etherial burſts upon the fight, 
And moves in all the majeſty of light. 

Tho? loud at firſt the Pilgrim's paſſion grew; 


Surpriſe 


fe 


The pow'r exerts his attributes on high, 


E OE. 
Surpriſe in ſecret chains his words ſuſpends, 


id 

And in a calm his ſettling temper ends. : 1 

But filence here the beanteous angel broke, | 
} 
! 


(The voice of mulic ravith'd as he ſpoke ) 
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Thy pray'r, thy praiſe, thy life to vice unknown, | 

In ſweet memorial riſe before the throne :; | | 

Theſe charms ſucceſs in our bright region find, | iy 

And force an angel down to calm thy mind ; | | 

For this commiſſion'd, forſook the ſky : 15 [ 

Nay, ceaſe to kneel — Thy fellow ſervant I. { | 
Then know the truth of government divine, 

And let theſe ſcruples be no longer thine. 

The Maker jultly claims that world he made, 

In this the right of Providence is laid: 

Its ſecret majeity through all depends 

On uſing ſecond means to work his ends: 

*Tis thus, withdrawn in ſtate from human eye, 


Your actions uſes, nor contronls your will, 
And hids the doubting ſons of men be till. 


What ſtrange events can ſtrike with more ſurpriſe 


Than thoſe which lately {truck thy wond”ring eyes? 
Yet taught by theſe, contels*d th? Almighty jult, 
And where you can't unriddle, learn to truſt ! 

The great vain man, who far'd on coſtly food, 
Whoſe life was too luxurious to be good : 

Who made his iv'ry ſtands with goblets thine, 

And forc'd his gueſts to morning draughts of wine, 
Has, with the cup, the graceleſs cuſtom loſt, 

And ſtill he welcomes, but with leſs of coſt. 

The mean ſuſpicious avretch, whoſe bolted door 
Ne'er mov'd in duty to the wanPring' poor; | jy 
With him 1 left the cnp to teach his mind i 
That Heav'n can bleſs, if mortals will be kind, bl, 
Conſcious of wantivg worth, he views the bowl, WE 
And feels compaſſion touch his grateful foul, | "ſt 
Thus artiſts melt the ſullen ore of lead, | 


With heaping coals of fire upon its head; 


And looſe from droſs, the ſilver runs below, 
Long had our picus friend in virtue trod 


But now the child half. wean d his heart from God. it 
1 (Child b 
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In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow, | | j: 
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( Child of his age) for him he liv'd in pain, 
And meaſur'd back his ſteps to earth again, 
To what exceſſes had his dottage run; 
But God, to ſave the father, took the ſon. 
To all but thee, in fits he ſeem'd to go, | | 
(And, *twas my miniſtry to deal the blow,) | 
The poor fond parent, humbl'd in the duſt, 
Now owns in tears the puniſhment was juſt. 
But how had all his fortune felt a wreck, 
Had that falſe ſervant ſped in ſafety back? = | 
This night his treaſur'd heaps he meant to ſteal, 
And what a fund of charity would fail! 
Thus heaven inſtructs thy mind; this trial o'er, 
Depart in peace, refign, and fin no more. | 
On ſounding pinions here the youth withdrew, 
The ſage ſtood wond'ring as the ſeraph flew ; 
Thus look'd Eliſha, when to mount on 3 
His maſter took the chariot of the iky 
The fiery pomp aſcending left the view; | 
The prophet gaz'd, and wiſh'd to follow too. 
The bending hermit here a prayer begun, 
Lord! as in heaven, on earth thy will be done: 
Then gladly turning, fought his ancient place, 
And paſs'd a lite of piety and PR 
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LETTER FROM ITALY, 
10 THE RIGHT #ONOURABLE | 


CHARLES LoxD HALIFAX, 


In the Year MDC Ct 


By Ma. ADDISON. 


Fa de magna parent, fFruum Saturnia tel/ur, 
Magna virum tibi res antique laudis et artis 


Aggredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes. VIEC. GEO 2. | 


'HILE yon, my Lord. the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia s public poſis retire, 
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Nor longer, her ungrateful ſons to pleaſe, 
For their advantage ſacrifice your eaſe; 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruicful of immortal lays, 
Where the ſoft ſeaſon, and inviting clime, 
Conſpire to trouble your repoſe with rhime. 
For whereſoe'er I turn my raviſh'd eyes, 
Gay gilded ſcenes and ſliining proſpects riſe, 
{ Poetic fields encompaſs me around, 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on claſſic ground; 
For here the mule fo oft her harp has ſtrung, . 
That not a mountain rears its head unſung. 
| Renown'd in verſe each ſhady thicket grows, 
And ev'ry ſtream in heav'nly numbers flows. 
How am I pleas'd to ſearch the hills and woods 
For riſing ſprings, and celebrated floods; 
To view the Nar, tumultuous in his courſe, 
And trace the ſinooth Clitumnus to his ſource, 
To ſee the Mincio draw his wat'ry ſtore 25 
Through the long windings of a fruitful ſhore, 
And hoary Albula's infected trdde 
O'er the warm bed of ſmoking ſulphur glide. 
Fir'd with a thouſand raptures, I ſurvey 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows ſtray, 
i The king of floods ! that rolling o'er the plains 
The tow'ring Alps of half theit moiſture drains, 
And proudly ſwoln with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 
Sometimes miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
T look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in fong, 
That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, 
(Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry) 
Yet run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur {till, 
Sometimes to gentle Tiber I rctire, 
And the fam'd river's empty ſhore admire, 
That deſtitute of ſlrength derives its courſe | 
. From thirſty urns, and an unfruitful ſource ; - 
2. Let ſung fo often in poetie lays, 
| With ſcorn the Danube and the Nile ſurveys ; 
So high the deathleſs mule exalts her theme | BH 
70% Sucli was the Boyne, a poor FER Rream, ; 
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That | in Hibernian vales obſcurely ſtray'd; 
And unobſerv'd in wild meanders play'd. 
Till by your lines, and Naſſau's ſword renown'd 
Its riſing billows through the world reſound, 
Where'er the hero's godlike acts can pierce. 
Or where the fame of an immortal verſe. 

Oh could the muſe my raviſh'd breaſt inſpire, 
With warmth like yours, and raiſe an equal fire, 
Unnumber'd beauties in my verſe ſhould ſhine, 
And Virgil's Italy ſhould yield to mine! 

See how the golden groves around me ſmile, 
That ſhun the coaſt of Britain's ſtormy ifle. 

Or when tranſplanted and preſerv'd with care, 


| Curſe the cold clime and ſtarve in northern air; 


Here kindly warmth their mountain juice ferments 
To nobler taſtes, and more exalted ſcents ; 


Ev'n the rough rocks with tender myrtle bloom, 


And trodden weeds ſend out a rich perfume. 
Bear me, ſome god, to Baia's gentle ſeats, 


Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats z 


Where weſtern pales eternally reſide, 


And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride : 


 Blofſoms and fruits, and flow'rs, together 1iſe, 


And the whole year in gay confuſion lies. 
Immortal glories in my mind revive, 
And in my ſoul a thouſand paſſions ſtrive, 
When Rome's exalted beauties I deſcry, 
Magnificent in piles of ruin lie, 


An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills my eye with terror and delight. 
*  'That on its public ſhews unpeopPd Rome! 


And held uncrouded nations in its womb : 

Here pillars rough with ſculpture pierce the ſkies, 

And here the proud triumphal arches riſe, 

Where the old Romans dearhleſs acts diſplay'd, 

Their baſe degenerate progeny upbraid : : 
Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 

And wond'ring at their height thro? airy channels flow. 
Still to new ſcenes my wand'ring muſe retires, 

And the dumb ſhew of breathing rocks admires, 


Where the ſmooth chiſſel all his force has ſhewn, 
And ſoft'ned iffto fleſh the rugged ſtone. 
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In ſolemn ſilence, a majeſtic band, 
Heroes, and gods, and Roman conſuls ſtand. 
Stern tyrants, whom their cruelties renown, 
And emperors in Parian marble frown; _ 
While the bright dames to whom they hnmbly ſu'd, 
Still ſhew the charms that their proud hearts ſubdu'd, 
Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 


| And ſhew th' immortal labours in my verſe, 


Where from the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light 
A new creation riſes to my ſight ; . 

Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with e life his blended colours glow, 

From theme to theme with ſecret pleaſure toſt, 
Amidit the ſoft variety I'm loſt : 

Here pleafant airs my ravith'd ſoul confound, 

With circling notes and labyrinths of ſound! 

Here domes and temples riſe in diſtant views, 

And op'ning palaces invite my muſe. 

How has kind heav'n adorn'd the happy id: 7 
And ſcatter'd bleſſings with a waſteful hand? 
But what avail her unexhauſted ſtores, 55 
Her bloomy mountains and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that Heav'n and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſſion in her valleys reigns 
And tyranny uſurps her happy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The redd'ning orange and the ſwelling grain : 
Joyleſs he ſees the growing oils and wines, 
And in the myrtle's fragrant ſhade repines ; 


Starves in the midſt of nature's bounty curſt, 


And in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. - 
Oh Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright. 
Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! a 


Eternal pleaſures in thy preſence reign, 


And ſmiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 


Eas'd of her load, ſubjection grows more light, | 


And poverty looks 1 in thy ſight, 


They mak'ſt the gloomy face of nature gay, 
t 


Giy'ſt beauty to the ſun, and pleaſure to the day. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee Britannia's iſle adores; 3 
How has ſhe oft exhauſted all her ſtores, 
H "— 
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How oft in fields of death thy preſence ſought, 
Nor thinks the mighty prize too dearly bought ? 
On foreign mountains may the ſun refine 
The grape's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adorn a diſtant ſoil, 
And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil; 
We envy not the warmer clime, that * 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies ; 
Nor at the coarſeneſs of our heaven repine, 
Though o'er our heads the frozen pleiades ſhine; 
Tis liberty that crowns Britannia's iſle, 


'And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains file, 


Others with tow? rg piles may pleaſe the fight ; 
And in their proud aipiring domes delight: | 
A nicer touch to the ſtretch'd canvas give, 

Or teach their animated rocks to live : 


_ *Tis Britain's care to watch o'er Europe” s fate, 


And hcld in balance each contending ſtate, 

To threaten bold preſumptuous kings with war, 
And anſwer her afflidted neighbour's prayer. 

The Dane and Swede, rous'd up by fierce alarms, 
Bleſs the wife conduct of her pious arms; 

Soon as her fleets appear, their terrors ceaſe, - 
And all the northern world lies huſh'd in peace. 
Th' ambitious Gaul beholds with ſecret dread 
Her thunder aim'd at his aſpiring head, 


And fain her godlike ſons would linke, 


By foreign gold, or by domeſtic ſpite; 
But e in vain to conquer or divide, 


Whom Naſſau's arms defend, and counſels guide. 


Fir'd with the name, which I fo oft have found 
The diſtant climes and different tongues reſound, 


Ü bridle in my ſtruggling muſe with pain, 


That longs to launch into a bolder ſtrain. 

But l've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong, 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme, 


A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream ; 


VUnfit for heroes, whom immortal lays, 


And lines like Virgil's, or like yours, ſnould praiſe. 
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By Ma. ADDISON. - 1 
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\ V HILE crouds of princes your deſerts proclaim, +! 
Proud in their number to inrol your name, 
While emperors to you commit their cauſe „ 
And Anna's praiſes crown the vaſt applauſe, 
Accept, great leader, what the mule recites, 
That in ambitious verſe attempts your fights. 
Fir'd and tranſported with a theme ſo new, 15 1508 
Ten thouſand wonders op*ning to my view, A 
Shine forth at once: ſieges and forms appear, 
And wars and conqueſts fill th? important year, 
Rivers of blood I ſee, and hills of tain, 
An lliad riſing out of one campaign. 
The haughty Gaul beheld with tow' ring pride, 
His ancient bounds enlarg'd on ev'ry ſide, 
Pyrene's lofty barriers were ſubdu'd, 
And in the midſt of his wide empire food 3 
Auſonia's ſtates, the victor to reſtrain, ; 
Oppoſs'd their Alps and Appennines in vain, | 
Nor found themſelves with ſtrength of rocks immur'd, 
Behind their everlaſting hills ſecur'd; | 
The riſing Danube its long race began, 
And half its courſe through the new conqueſt ran: 
Amaz'd and anxious for her ſov'reign's fates, 
Germania trembled through a hundred ſtates; 
Great Leopold himſelf was ſeiz'd with fear; 
He gaz'd around, but ſaw no ſuccour near, 
He gaz'd, and half abandon'd to deſpair, 
His hopes on Heav'n, and confidence in pray'r. 
To Britain's queen the nations turn their eyes, 
On her reſolves the weſtern world relies, 
Confiding ſtill, amidſt its dire alarms, 
In Anna's councils and in Churchill's arms: 
Thrice happy Britain, from the kiogdoms rent,, 
To fit the guardian of the continent! | 
i 4 . 
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That ſees her braveſt ſon advanc'd ſo high, 
And flouriſhing ſo near her prince's eye : 
Thy fav'rites grow not up by fortune's ſport, 
Or from the crimes, or follies of a court ? 


On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, 


From long tri'd faith, and friendſhip's holy ties 
I heir ſov'reign's well diſtinguiſh'd ſmiles they ſhare, ' 


Her ornament in peace, her ſtrength in war: 
The nation thanks them with a public voice, 


By ſhow'rs of bleſſings, Heav'n approves their choice; 


Envy itſelf is dumb, in wonder loſt, 


And factions ſtrive who ſhall applaud them moſt. - 


Soon as the vernal breezes warm the ſky, 
Britannia's colours in the zephyrs fly, 
Her chief already has his march begun, 


- Crofling the provinces himſelf had won, 
Till the Moſelle appearing from afar, 


Retards the progreis of the moving war. 


Delightful ſtream ! Had nature bid her fall 


In diſtant climes, far from the perjur'd Gaul; 
But now a purchaſe to the ſword ſhe lies, 


Her harveſts for uncertain owners riſe ; 


Each vineyard doubtful-of its maſter grows, 
And to the victor's bowl each vintage flows. 

The diſcontented ſhades of flaughter'd hoſts 
That wander'd on her banks, her heroes? ghoſts 


_ Hop'd when they ſaw Britannia's arms appear, 
The vengeance due to their great deaths was near. 


Our godlike leader, ere the ſtream he paſt, 
The mighty ſcheme of all his labours caſt, 
Forming the wondrous year within his thought ; 
His boſom glow'd with battles yet unfought. 


The long laborious march he firſt ſurveys, 


And joins the diſtant Danube to the Maeſe, 


Between whoſe floods ſuch pathleſs foreſts grow, 


Such mountains riſe, ſo many rivers flow; 

The toil looks lovely in the hero's eyes, 

And danger ſerves but to enhance the prize. 
Big with the fate of Europe, he renews 

His dreadful courſe, and the proud foe purſues ; 


Infected by the burning Scorpion's heat, 


The ſultry gales round his chat'd temples beat: 
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Till on the borders of the Maine he finds 
Defenſive ſhadows, and refreſhing winds. 
Our Briciſh youth, with inborn freedom bold, 
Unnumber'd ſcenes of ſervitude behold, 
Nations of ſlaves with tyranny debas'd,; _ 
(Their Maker's image more than balf defac'd) 
Hourly inſtructed, as they urge their toi}. 
To prize their Queen, and love their native ſoil. 
Still to the riſing ſun they take their way, 
Through clouds of duſt, and gain upon the day. 
When now the Neckar on its friendly coaſt 
With cooling ſtreams revives the fainting hoſt, 
That cheerfully its labours paſt forgets, 
The mid- night watches, and the noon-day heats. 
O'er proſtrate towns and palaces they paſs, 
(Now cover'd o'er with weeds, and hid in graſs.) 
Breathing revenge: Whilſt anger and diſdain 
Fire ev'ry breaſt, and boil in ev'ry vein: 
Here ſhatter'd walls, like broken rocks, from far, 
Riſe up in hideons view, the guilt of war, 
Whilſt here the vine o'er hills of ruin climbs, 
Induſtrious to conceal great Bourbon's crimes. 
At length the fame of England's hero drew 
Eugenio to the glorious interview. 
Great ſouls by inſtinct to each other turn, 
Demand alliance and in friendſhip burn; 
A ſudden friendſhip, while with ſtretch'd out rays 
They meet each other, mingling blaze with blaze. 
Poliſh'd in courts, and harden'd in the field, 
Renown'd for conqueſt, and in council {kild ; | 
| Their courage dwells not in a troubled flood 
Of mounting ſpirits and fermenting blood; 
Lodg'd in the foul, with virtue over rul'd; 
Inflam'd by reaſon, and by reaſon cool'd. 
In hours of peace content to be unknown, 
And only in the field of battle ſhown : 18 
5 To ſouls like theſe, in mutual friendſhip join'd, 
Heav'n dares intruſt the cauſe of human kind. 
Britannia's graceful ſons appear in arms, 
Her haraſs'd troops the hero's preſence warms ; 
Whilſt the high hills and rivers all around 
With thund'ring peals of Britiſh ſhouts reſound : 
. Doubling 
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Doubling hate ſpeed they march with freſh delight, 
Eager for glory, and require the fight. | 
So the ſtaunch hound the trembling deer purſues, 
And fmells his footſteps in the tainted dews, 
The tedious track unrav'ling by degrees: 
But when the ſcent comes warm in every breeze, / 
- Fir'd at the near approach, he ſhoots away | 
On his full ſtreteh, and bears upon his prey. 
The march concludes, the various realms are paſt, 
Th' immortal Schellenberg appears at laſt ; 
Like hills th” aſpiring ramparts rife on high, 
Like valleys at their feet the trenches lie; 
Batt'ries on batt'ries guard each fatal paſs, 
Threat'ning deſtruction; rows of hollow braſs, 
Tube behind tube the dreadful entrance keep, 
Whilſt in their wombs ten thonſand thunders ſleep : 
Great Churchill owns, charm'd with the glorious light, 
His march o'erpaid by ſuch a promis'd fight. 
The weſtern ſun now ſhot a feeble ray 
And faintly ſcatter'd the remains of day, 
Ev'ning approach'd ; but oh what hoſts of foes x 
Were never to behold that ev*ning cloſe ! | jo 
| Thick'ning their ranks, and wedg'd in firm array, 1 
| The cloſe compacted Britons win their way: e A 
In vain the cannon their throng'd war defac'd I 
With tracts of death, and laid the battle waſte; MW 
Still preſſing forward to the fight, they broke B 
Thro flames of ſylphur, and a night of ſmoke; vs E. 
Till ſlaughter'd legions fill d the trench below, 
And bore their fieree avengers to the foe. . 
. High on the works the mingling hoſts engage; 4 
I) be battle kindled into tenfold rage 0 
With ſhow'rs of bullets, and with forms of fire, ' 
Burns in full fury; heaps on heaps expire 
[Nations with nations mix'd confus'dly die, | 
= And loſt in one promiſcuous carnage lie. Wall 
—_ How many gen'rous Britons meet their doom, 
Ne to the field, and heroes in the bloom ! 
Th' illuſtrious youths, that left their native Were 
To march where Britons never march'd before. 
O fatal love of fame, O glorious heat, | 
3 E * to the brave and great!) 
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Aſter ſuch toils o'ercome, ſuch dangers. paſt, 
Stretch'd on Bavarian ramparts breath their laſt. 
But hold, my muſe, may no complaints appear, 
Nor blot the day with an ungrateful tear; | 
While Marlbro' lives, Britannia's ſtars diſpenſe - 
A friendly light, and ſhine in innocence. 
Plunging through ſeas of blood his fiery Reed, 
Where'er his friends retire, or foes ſucceed ;_ 
| Thoſe he ſupports, thele drives to ſudden flight, 
And turns the various fortune of the fight. 

Forbear, great man, renown'd in arms, forbear 
To brave the thickeſt terrors of the war. 
Nor hazard thus, confus'd in crouds of foes, 
Britannia's ſafety, and the world's repole 
Let nations anxious for thy life abate 
This ſcorn of danger and contempt of fate: 
Thou liv'ſt not for thyſelf, thy Queen demands 
Conqueſt and peace from thy victorious hands; 
Kingdoms and empires in thy fortune join, 
And Europe's deſtiny depends on thine. 

At length the long diſputed pals they gain, 
By crowded armies fortifi'd in vain ; 
The war breaks in, the fierce Bavarians yield 
And ſee their camp with Britiſh legions fd. 
So Belgian mounds bear on their ſhatter'd ſides 
The ſea's whole weight, increas'd with ſwelling tides; 


But if the ruſhing wave a paſſage finds, ; 
Enrag'd by wat'ry moons, and warring winds, 
The trembling, peaſant ſees his country round 
Cover'd with tempeſts, and in oceans drown'd. 

The few ſurviving foes diſperſt in flight, 
(Refuſe of cowards, and gleanirgs of the fight ;) 
In ev'ry ruſtling wind the victor hear, : 
And Marlbro's form in ev'ry ſhadow fear, 

ill the dark cope of night with kind embrace 
Befriends the route and covers their diſgrace. 

To Donawert with unreſiſted force, 

he gay victorious army bends its courſe. 
he growth of meadows, and the pride of fields, 

hatever ſnoils Bavaria's ſummer yields. 
(The Danube's great increaſe). Britannia ſhares 
Lhe food of armies, and ſupport of wars: 


With 


. 
With magazines of death, deſtructive balls, 
And cannon doom'd to batter Landau's walls, 
The victor finds each hidden cavern ſtor'd, 
And turns their fury on their guilty lord. 
Deluded prince! how is thy greatneſs croſt, 
And all the gaudy dreams of empire loſt, 
That proudly ſet thee on a fanci'd throne, 
And made imaginary realms thy own ? 
Thy troops that now behind the Dannbe join, 
Shall ſhortly ſeek for ſhelter from the Rhine, 
Nor find it there: Surrounded with alarms, - 
Thou hop'ſt th' aſſiſtance of the Gallic arms; 
The Gallic arms in ſafety ſhall advance, | 
And crowd thy ſtandards with the pow*r of France. 
While to exalt thy doom th' aſpiring Gaul 
Shares thy deſtruction, and adorns thy fall. 
©. Unbounded courage and compaſſion join'd, 
Temp'ring each other in the victor's mind, 
Alternately proclaim him good and great, 
And make the hero and the man complete. 
Long did he ſtrive th? obdurate foe to gain 
By proffer'd grace! but long he ſtrove in vain; 
Till fir'd at length, he thinks it vain to ſpare 
His riſing wrath, and gives a looſe to war. 
In vengeance rons'd, the ſoldier fills his hand 
With ſword and fire, and ravages the land, 
A thouſand villages to aſhes turns, | 
In crackling flames a thouſand harveſts burns. 
To the thick woods the woelly flocks retreat, 
And mixt with bellowing herds, confus'dly bleat; 
Their trembling lords the common ſhade partake, 
And cries of infants ſound in every brake 
I be liſt'ning ſoldier, fix'd in ſorrow ſtands, 
Lech to obey his leader's juſt commands; 
The leader grieves, by generous pity ſway'd, 
To ſee his juſt commands ſo well obey'd, 
But now the trumpet terrible from far 
In ſhriller clangours animates the war: 
Confederate drums in fuller eoncert beat, 
And echoing hills the loud alarm repeat: 
Gallia's proud Randards to Bavaria's join'd. 
Unfurl their yilded lilies in the wind; 
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The daring prince his blaſted hopes renews, 

And while The thick embattled hoſt he views, 

Stretch'd out in deep array, and dreadful length, 

His heart dilates, and glories in his ſtrength. 
The fatal day its mighty courſe began, . | 8 

That the griev'd world had long deſir'd in vain ; 1 

States that their new captivity bemoan'd, | 

Armies of martyrs that in exile groan'd. | 

Sighs from the depth of gloomy dungeons heard, 

And prayers in bitterneſs of ſoul preterr'd. 

Europe's loud cries, that Providence aſſail'd, 

And Anna's ardent vows at length prevaiPd ; 

| The day was come, when Heav'n delign'd to ſhow 

His care and conduct of the world below. 
Behold in awful march and dread array _ 

The long extended ſquadrons ſhape their way! 

Death, in approaching, terrible, imparts 

An anxious horror to the braveſt hearts; 

Yet do their beating bræaſts demand the dein 

And thirſt of glory quells the love of life, 

No vulgar fears can Britiſh minds controul; 

Heat of revenge, and nobler pride of ſoul, 

O'erlook the toe, advantag'd by his poſt, 8 | 1 

Leſſen his number, and contract his hoſt. if 

Though fens and floods poſleſs'd the middle ſpace 

That, unprovokꝰ'd, they would have fear'd to pals ; 

Nor fens nor floods can ſtop Britannia's bands, | + 

When her proud foe rang*d on their borders ſtands. | 

But O, my mule, what numbers wilt thou find | 

To fing the furious troops in battle join'd ! 1 

Methinks I hear the drums tumultuous ſonnd, 1 

The victor's ſhouts and dying groans confound, _ = 

The dreadful burſt of cannon rend the ſkies,  - 

And all the thunder of the battle riſe. | 

'I'was then great Marlbro's mighty ſoul was prov'd, 

That in the ſhock of charging hoſts unmov'd, 

Amidſt confuſion, horror, and deſpair, 

Examin'd all the dreadful ſcenes of war: — 5 

In peaceful thought the field of death ſurvey'd, 

To fainting ſquadrons ſent his timely aid, 

Inſpir'd repul-'d battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtiul battle where to rage. 
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| * 80, when an angel, by divine command, 

| With riſing tempeſts ſhakes a guilty land, 

5 Such as 7. o' er pale Britannia paſt, 
Calm and ſerene he drives the furious blaſt: 
And, pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 

Kides in the whirlwind, and directs the ſtorm. 

3 But ſee the haughty houſehold troops advance, 
The dread of Europe, and the pride of France. © 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier knows, 
And with a general's love of conqueſt glows; _ 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear, | 

Laughs at the ſhaking of the Britiſh ſpear : 
Vain infolence! with native freedom brave, 
The meaneſt Briton ſcorns the higheſt ſtave ; 
Contempt and fury fire their ſouls by turns, 

Each nation's glory in each warrior burns; 

Each fights, as in his arm th? important day, 

And all the fate of his great monarch lay: 

A thouſand glorious actions that might claim 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal tame, 

Confus'd in crowds of glorious actions lie, 

And troops ot heroes undiſtinguiſh'd die. 

O Dormer ! how can I behold thy fate, 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate ! 

How can I fee the gay, the brave, the young, 

Fall in the cloud of war, and he unſung! 

In joys of conqueſt he reſigns his breath, : 

And, filPd with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 

The rout begins, the Gallie ſquadrons run, 

Compell'd in crowds, to meet the fate they ſhun; 

Thouſands of fiery ſteeds with wounds trans fix'd 

Floating in gore, with their dead maſters mix'd. 

Midſt heaps of ſpears and Handards driv'n around, 

Lie in the Danube's bloody whirlpools drown'd. 

Troops of bold youths, borne on the diſtant Soane, 

Or ſounding borders of the rapid Rhone; 

Or where the Seine her fBowiry fields divides, 

Or where the Loire thro? winding vineyards glides, 

In heaps the rolling billows ſweep away, | 
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And into Scythian ſeas their bloated corps convey. 
From Blenheim's towers the Gaul, with wild aflright, f 
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His waving banners that ſo oft had ſtood - 
Planted in fields of death, and ſtreams of blood. 
So wont the guarded enemy to reach, 

And riſe triumphant in the fatal breach, . 

Or pierce the broken foe's remoteſt lines, 

The hardy veteran with tears reſigns. 

Unfortunate Tallard! Oh who can name 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſhame, 
That with mix'd tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd, 
| When firſt thou ſaw*ſt thy braveſt troops repall'd, | 
Thine only ſon pierc'd with a deadly wound. 
Choak d in his blood, and gaſping on the ground, 
| Thyſelf in bondage by the victor kept, 

The chief, the father, and the captive wept. 

An Engliſh muſe is touch'd with generous wo, 
And in th* unhappy man forgets the foe. 
Greatly diſtreſt ! thy loud complaints forbear, 
Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of war; 
Give thy brave foes their due, nor bluſh to 8 - 
The- faral field by ſuch great leaders won; 

The field whence fam'd Eugenio bore away 

Only the ſecond honours of the day. 

With floods of gore that from the vanquiſh'd fell, 
The marthes Ragnate, and the rivers ſwell ; 
Mountains of flain lie heap'd upon the ground, 
Or midſt the roarings of the Danube drown'd ; 
Whole captive hoſts the conqueror detains 
In painful bondage, and inglorious chain; 
Ev'n thoſe who *ſcape the fetters and the ſword, 
Nor ſeek the fortunes of the happier lord, 

Their raging king diſhonours, to complete 
Marlbro's great work, and finith the defeat. 


From Memminghen's high domes, and Auſburg' 8 18 


The diſtant battle drives th' inſulting Gauls, 
Freed by the terror of the victor's name, 
The reſcu'd ſtates his great protection claim 3 
While Ulme th approach of her deliv'rer waits, 
And longs to open her obſequious gates. | 
The hero's breaſt ſtill ſwells with great deſigns, 
In ev'ry thought the tow'ring S ſhines: 
If to tlie foe his dreadfal courſe he bends, 
O'er the wide continent his march extends; 
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If ſieges in bis lab'ring thoughts are form d, 
Camps are aſſaulted, and an army ſtorm'd; 
I to the fight his active ſoul is bent, | 
The fate of Europe turns on its event: 
What diſtant land; what region can afford 
An action worthy his viQtorions ſword ? 
Where will he next the flying Gaul defeat, 
To make the ſeries of his toils complete. 
Where the ſwoln Rhine ruſhing with all its force, 
- Divides the hoſtile nations in its conrſes 
While each contracts its bounds, or wider grows, 
. Enlarg'd or ſtraiten'd as the river flows, . 
On Gallia's ſide a mighty bulwark ſtands, 
+ Fhat all the wide extended plain commands; 
Twice, ſince the war was kindled, has it tri'd 
The victors rage, and twice has chang'd its ſide; 
As oft whole armies, with the prize o'erjoy'd, 
Have the long ſummer on its walls employ*'d. _ 
-  Hither our mighty chief his arms dire Is, 1 
Hence future triumphs from the war expects, 
And though the dog ft. r ha its courſe begun, 
Carries his arms ſtill nearer to the ſun; 
Fix'd on the glorious action, he forgets * 
The change of ſeaſons, and increaſe of heats : 
No toils are painful that can danger ſhow, 
No climes unlovely that contain a fo. 
The roving Gaul, to his own bounds reſtrain'd; _ 
Learns to encamp within his native land, 15 
But ſoon as the victorious hoſt he ſpies, c 
From hill to hill, from ſtream to ſtream he flies : 
Such dire impreſſions on his heart remain 
Of Marlbro's ſword, and Hocker's fatal plain; 
In vain Britannia's mighty chief beſets he 
Their ſhady coverts, and obſcure retreat 
They fly the conquerot's approaching fame, 
That bears the force of armies in his name. 
Auſtria's young monarch, whoſe imperial ſway, 
Sceptres and thrones are deſtin'd to obey ; 


Whoſe boaſted anceſtry ſo high extends, * l 
That in the Pagan gods his lineage ends, 5 | 
Comes from afar in gratitude to own. ERR; \ 


What 
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The great ſupporter of his father's throne : 


21 r 

What tides of glory to his boſom ran, | 
Claſp'd in th embraces of the godlike man! 
How were his eyes with pleaſing wonder fix'd, 
To ſee ſuch fire with ſo much ſweetneſs mix'd ; 
Such eaſy greatneſs, ſuch a graceful port, 
So turn'd and finifh d for the camp or court! 
| Achilles thus was form'd with ev'ry grace, 

And Nereus ſhone but in the ſecond place; 
Thus the great father of almighty Rome 
Divinely fluſh'd with an immortal bloom 
That Cytherea's fragrant breath beſtow'd) 

In all the charms of his bright mother glow'd. 
| The royal youth by Marlbro's preſence charm'd, . 
Taught by his counſels, by his aftions warm'd, _ 
On Landau with redoubled fury falls, 
Diſcharges all his thunder on its walls; 
O'er mines and caves of death provokes the fight, 
And learns to conquer in the hero's ſight. 

The Britiſh chief, for mighty toils renown'd, 
Increas'd in titles, and with conqueſts crown'd, 
To Belgian coaſts his tedious march renews, 
And the long windings of the Rhine purſues, 
Clearing its borders from uſurping foes, 
And bleſt by reſcu'd nations as he goes: 
Treves'fears no more, freed from its dire alarms, 
And Traerbeck feels the terror of his arms; 
Seated on rocks her proud foundations ſhake, 
While Marlbro“ preſſes to the bold attack; h 
Plants all his batt'ries, bids his cannon roar, ? 
And ſhews how Landau might have falln before. 
Scar'd at his near approach, great Louis fears 
Vengeance reſerv'd for his declining years; 
Forgets his thirſt of univerſal] ſway, _ 
And ſcarce can teach his ſubjects to obey; _ 
Eis arms he finds on vain, attempts employ'd 
Th' ambitious project for his race defiroy'd; 
The work of ages ſunk in one campaign, 
And lives of millions ſaerific'd in vain. 

Such are th' effects of Anna's royal cares: 
By her Britannia, great in foreign wars, 
Ranges through nations, whereſoe'er disjoin'd, 
Without the wonted aid of ſea and wind. 


0. - 
By her.th* unfetter'd Iſter's ſtates are free, 
And taſte the ſweets of Engliſh liberty: 
But who can tell the joys of thoſe that lie 
Beneath the conſtant 3 of her eye; 
Whilſt in diffuſive ſhow'rs her bounties fall, 
Like Heaven's indulgence, and deſcend on all ; 
Secure the happy, ſuccour the diſtreſt, 
Make ev'ry ſubje& glad, and a whole people bleſt. 


Thus would I fain Britannia's wars rehearſe, 


In the ſmooth records of a faithful verſe, 
That if ſuch numbers can o'er time prevail, 
May tell poſterity the wondrous tale. 
When actions, unadorn'd, are faint and weak, 
Cities and countries muſt be taught to ſpeak ; 
Gods may deſcend in factions from the ſkies, 
And rivers from their oozy beds ariſe ; 


Fiction may deck the truth with ſpurious rays, |, 


And round the hero caſt a borrow'd blaze. 
_ Marlbro's exploits appear divinely bright, | 
And proudly thine in their own native light; 


Rais'd of themlelves, their genuine charms they hoaſt, 


And thoſe who paint em 12 5 em | moſt. 
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1. The JUGGLER. 


A JUGGLER long thro? all the town, 
Had rais'd his fortune and renown; 3 

You'd think (ſo far his art tranſcends) 

The devil at his finger ends. 

Vice heard his fame, ſhe read his bil 
Convinc'd of his inferior ſkill, 
She ſought his booth, and from the crowd 
Defi'd the man of art aloud, _ | 
Is chis then he ſo fam'd for flight ? 

Can this flow bungler cheat your light 2 : 
Dare he with me diſpute the prize 7 

1 leave it to impartial eyes. | 

. _ Provok'd, the juggler cried, 'tis done, FN 
In ſeience I ſubmit to none. 
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Thus ſaid, the cups and balls he play'd, 
By turns this here, and there convey'd : 
The cards, obedient to his words, 
Are by a fillip turn'd to birds: 
His little boxes chapge the grain, & 
Trick after trick deludes the train. 


| He ſhakes his bag, he ſhews all fair ; 


His fingers ſpread, and nothing there, 
Then bids it rain with ſhow'rs of gold, 
And now his iv'ry eggs are told, | 
But when f1om thence the hen he draws, 


| Amaz'd ſpectators him applauſe. / 


Vice now ſept forth-and took the place, 
With all the forms of his grimace. _ 
This magic looking glaſs, ſhe cries 


(Here hand it round} *twill charm your eyes; ; 


Each eager eye the figtt deſir'd 
And ev'ry man himſelf admir'd, 
Next to a ſenator addreſſing, 

See this bank note, obſerve the bleſſing, 


* 


Breathe on the bill. Heigh, paſs, tis one, = 


Upon his lips a padlock ſhone 

A ſecond puff the magic broke, | 

The padlock vaniſh'd and he ſpoke. 
Twelve bottles rang'd upon the 8 
All full with heady liquor ſtor d. 
By clean conveyance diſappear, 

And now two bloody ſwords are there. 
A purſe ſhe to the thief expos d. 
At once his ready fingers clos'd. 

He opes his fiſt, the treaſure's fled, 

He ſees a halter i in its ſtead. 


She bids ambition hold a wand, | A'S N 95t 


He graſps a hatchet in his hand, 

A box of charity ſhe ſhews 5 
Blow here, and a church warden owe! T*; 
Tis vaniſh'd with conveyance neat, 
And on the table ſmokes a treat. 


She ſhakes the dice, the board-ſhe knocks, | 


And from all pockets fills her box. hes 
She next a meagre rake addreſt, R's 
This picture ſee, her ſhape, her brenn; N 
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What youth, and what inviting eyes!!! 
Hold her and have her. With ſurpriſe 

His hand expos'd a box of pills 
And a loud laugh proclaim'd his ills. 

A counter in a miſer's hand, . 

Grew twenty guineas at command ; 

She bids his heir the ſum retain, 

And tis a counter now again. 
A guinea with her touch you ſee, _ 

Take ev'ry ſhape but charity: 

And not one thing you ſaw or drew, 

But chang'd from what was firſt in view. 

The juggler now in grief of heart, - 

With this ſubmiſſion owns her art: | 

Can I ſuch matchleſs ſlight withſtand ? 
How practice hath improv'd your hand! 

But now and then I cheat the throng, 
You ev'ry day, and all day long. 
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II. The SICK MAN and the ANGEL. 
S there no hope? The ſick man ſaid, 
The ſilent doctor thook his head, 
And took his leave with ſigns of-ſorrow, 
Deſpairing of his fee to-morrow z tn n 
When thus the man with gaſping breath, 
I feel the chilling wound of death; | 
Since I muſt bid the world adieu, 
Let me my former life review. | 
I grant my bargains were well made, | 
But all men over-reach in trade. 
"Tis ſelf-defence in each profeſſion, 
Sure ſelf-defence is no tranſgreſſion. 
The little portion in my hands, 
By good ſecurity on lands, of than 
Is well increas'd. If unawares 
My juſtice to myſelf and heirs, 
Hath let my debtor rot in jail, 
For want of good ſufficient bail 
If Eby writ, or bond, or dee. 
Reduced a family to ned. 
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My will hath made the world amends, 
My hope on charity depends. 
When I am number'd with the dead, 
And all my pious gifts are read, 113 1 
By heaven and earth ! *twill then be known, 
My charities were amply ſhown. 

An angel came. Ah! friend, he cri'd, 
No more in flatt'ring hopes confide ; 


Can thy good deeds in former times, 


Outweigh the balance of thy crimes ? 


What widow or what orphan prays, 


To crown thy life with Jength of days? 
A pious action's in thy power, - 
Embrace with joy the happy hour. 
Now while you draw the vital air 


Prove your intention is ſincere ; 


This inſtant give an hundred pound), 


Your neighbours want, and you abound, 


But why ſuch haſte, the ſick man whines, 
Who knows as yet what Heav' n 157 80 f 
Perhaps I may recover ſtill; 

That ſum and more are in my will: 

Fool, fays the viſion, now ' tis * 

Your life, your ſoul, your heav'n was gain; 
From ev'ry ſide with all your might, 


You ſcrap'd, and ſcrap'd beyond your right, : 


And after death would fain atone, - 
By giving what is not your own. . 

While there is life, there's hope, e 
Then why ſuch haſte! So t and did. 
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III To a MOTHER. 


4 ; 


Your eyes have ſpoke the mother's joys. 
With what delight I've heard you quote 
Their ſayings in imperfect note. ti 
I grant, in body and in mind, 

Nature appears profuſely kind. 

Truſt not to that; act you your part, 
Imprint juſt morals on their heart; 


ONVERSING with your ſprightly boys, ? 
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A tailor or a butcher ſpoil e. 


1 

I . their talents ſcan; 

Juſt education forms the man. 

One day (the tales by Martial penn'd) 

A father thus addreſs'd his friend : 

To train my boy and call forth ſenſe, 
You know Pve ſtuck at no expence : 

I've tri'd him in the ſeveral arts, 

(The lad no doubt hath latent parts ;) 
Yet trying all, he nothing knows, 
But crab- like, rather backward goes. 
Teach me what yet remains undone; 
*Tis your advice ſhall fix my fon. 

Sir, ſays the friend, I've weights the matter, 
Excuſe me, for I ſcorn to flatter : 

Make him (nor think his genius check'd,). 
An herald or an architect. 

Perhaps (as commonly tis known) 


He heard th' advice and took his own. 


The boy wants wit, he's ſent to ſchool, 
Where learning but improves the fool. 
The college next muſt give him parts, 
And cram bim with the lib'ral arts. 


Whether he blunders at the bar, 0 = 
Or owes his infamy to war; N TT 
Or if by licence or degree, 
The ſexton ſhares the doctor's fee; 


Or from the pulpit, by the hour, 
He weekly floods of nonſenſe pour, 
We find (th' intent of nature ford) 


An owl of magiſterial ar, 
Of ſolemn voice, of brow auſtere, 
Aſſum'd the pride of human race, 
And bore his wiſdom in his face: 
Not to depreeiate learned eyes, 


I've ſeen a pedant lock as wiſe. 


Within a barn, from noiſe retir'd, 
He ſcorn'd the world, himſelf admir'd. 
And like an ancient ſage conceaPd 
The follies public life reveal d. 
Philoſophers of old he read. 8 
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Their manners form'd for ev'ry ſtation, 
And dzſtin'd each his occupation. 
When Xenophon, by numbers brav'd, 
Retreated and a people ſfav'd; 3 
That laurel was not all his own ; 
7] he plant by Sdcrates was ſown, 
To Ariſtotle's greater name 
The Macedonian ow'd his fame. 

Th? Athenian bird, with pride 1 
Their talents equal'd in conceit; 
And copying the Socratic rule, 
Set up for maſter of a ſchool. 
Dogmatic jargon learn'd by heart, 
Trite ſentences, hard terms of art, 
To vulgar ears ſeem'd ſo profound, 
They fanci'd learving in the ſound. | 
The ſchool had fame: the crowded place 

With pupils ſwarm'd of ev'ry race. 
With theſe the ſwan's maternal care 
Had ſent her ſearce fledg*d cygnet heir; 
The hen (tho? fond and loth to part) | Y 
Here lodg'd the darling of her heart: | | 
The ſpider of mechanic kind. | 
Aſpir'd to ſcience more refin'd : 
The aſs learn'd metaphors and tropes, 
But moſt on muſic fix'd his hopes 
The pupils now advanc'd in age, 
Were call'd to tread life's buſy ſtage, 
And to the maſter *twas ſubmitted ; 
That each might to his part be fitted. | 
Ihe ſwan, ſays he, in arms ſhall ſhine, 
The ſoldier's glorious toil be thine. _ 
The cock ſhall mighty wealth attain; 
Go, ſeek it on the ſtormy main 
The court ſhall be the ſpider's ſphere. 
Pow'r, fortune ſhall reward him there. | 
In muſic's art the aſs's fame, | 
Shall emulate Corelli's name. 
Each took the part that he advis'd, 
And all were equally deſpis'd. 
A farmer at his folly. mov'd, 
The d dull at thus reprov'd: 
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Blockhead, ſays he, by what you've done, 
One would have thought them each your ſon, 
For parents to their W blind, 
Conſult not parts, nor turn d, 

But ev'n in infancy decree, 

What this, what t'other ſon ſhall be 

Had you with judgement weigh'd the caſe, 
Their genius thus had fix*d their place; 
The ſwan had learn'd the ſailor's art, 

The cock had play'd the ſoldier's part; 
The ſpider, in the weaver's trade, 

With credit had a fortune made ; 

But for the fool in ev'ry clas 

The blockhead had appear'd an aſs. 
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WILLIAM and MARGARET, 


"A BALLAD. 


1 W HEN all was wrapt in dark midnight, 


| And all were faſt aſleep, 
In glided Marg'ret's grimly ghoſt, 

s . ſtood at William's feet. 

Fer face was like the April morn, 
Clad in a wint'ry cloud; | 

And clay cold was her lily hand, 
That held the ſable e 

So ſhall the faireſt face appear, 
When youth and years are flown : 


Such is the robe that kings muſt wear, 


When death hath reft their crown. 
Her bloom was like the ſpringing flow'r, 
I bat ſips the ſilver dew; | 
The roſe was budded in her cheek, 
And op'ning to the view, -  - 
But love had like the canker-worm, 
Conſum'd her early prime: 
The roſe grew pale, and left her cheek : 
She di'd before her time. | 

Awake, ſhe cri'd, thy true love calls, 
. from her midnight grave, 
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Now let thy pity hear the maid, 
Thy love refus'd to ſave. 

This is the dark and fearful hour, 
When injur'd ghoſts complain; 

Now dreary graves give up their dead, 
To haunt the faithleſs ſwain, 

Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 
Thy pledge and broken oath ; 

And give me back my maiden vow, 
And give me back my truth. 

How could you ſay my face was fair, 
And yet that face forſake; ; 

How could you win my virgin heart, 
Yet leave that heart to break ; | 

How could you promiſe love to me, 
And not that promiſe keep; | 

Why did you ſwear mine eyes were bright, 
Yet leave thoſe eyes to weep ; | 

How could you ſay my lip was ſweet, 
And made the ſcarlet. pale ? 

And why did 1, young, witleſs maid, 
Believe the flattring tale? 

That face, alas ! no more is fair ; 1 
That lip no longer red ; 

Dark are my eyes, now clos'd in death, 
And ev'ry charm is fled. 

The hungry worm my ſiſter is, 
This winding ſheet I wear: _ 

And cold and weary laſts our night, | 
Fill that laſt morn appear. 

But hark ! the cock has warn'd me hence, : 
A long and laſt adieu: 

Come ſee, falſe man, how low ſhe lies, 
That di'd for love of ou. 

Now birds did ſing, and morning ſmile, 
And ſhew her gli ning head: 
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Pale William ſhook in ev'ry limb, 


Then raving left his bed. 
He hi'd him to the fatal alace 
Where Marg'ret's body lay. 
And ſtretch'd him on the green graſs vurf, 
That wrapt her breathleſs clay. 


„ 
And thrice he call'd on Marg'ret's name, 
And thrice he wept full ſore ; 
Then laid his cheek to the cold earth, 
And word ſpake never more. 
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The HORN-BOOK. ; 


By a Gentleman in his old age 


AIL! ancient book, moſt venerable code, 
Learning's firſt cradle, and its laſt abode! | 
The huge unnumber'd volumes which we ſee, 
By lazy plagiaries are ſtol'n from thee ! 
Vet future times to thy ſufficient ſtore 
Shall ne'er preſume to add one letter more. 
Thee will I ſing in comely wainſcot bound, 
And golden verge inclofing thee around | 
The faithful horn before, from age to age, 
Preſerving thy invaluable page; # | 
Behind thy * Patron Saint in armour ſhines, | 
With ſword and lance to guard thy ſacred lines: 
Beneath his courſer's feet the dragon lies — 4 
Transfix'd, his blood thy ſcarlet cover dies. r 
TH inſtructive handle's at the bottom fix'd, - ? | 
Leſt wrangling critics ſhould pervert the text. 
Or er'n to ginger bread if thou deſcend, 
And liqu'riſh learning to thy babes extend; 
Or if a plain, o'erſpread with beaten gold, 
The ſugar'd treaſure of thy letters hold; 
Thou ſtill ſhalt be my ſong— Apollo's choir 
I feorn ; let Cadmus all my verſe inſpire ; 
»Twas Cadmus who the firſt materials brought 
Of all the learning which has ſince been taught. 
Soon made complete; for mortals ne'er ſhall know 
More than contain'd of old the Chriſt croſs row ; 
What maſters dictate, or grave doctors preach 
Wiſe matrons hence ev'n to our children teach, 
But as the name of ev'ry plant and flow'r 
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(So common that each peaſant knows its pow'r) \ 
Phyficians in myſterious cant expreſs, | ; 
T” amuſe their patients and enhance their fees F 
So from the letters of our native wane: ( 
bad in Greek ſcrawls, a n, too is 1 | | 7 
Schools 
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"Woe Me are erected, puzzling grammars made, 
And artful men ſtrike out a gainful trade; 
Strange characters adorn the learned gate, 
And heedleſs youth catch at the ſhining bait ; 
The pregnant boys the noiſy charms declare, 
And Tau: and Deltas make their mothers ſtare. 
h' uncommon ſounds amaze the vulgar ear; 
And what's uncommon never coſts too dear. 
Yet in all tongues the Horn-Book is the ſame, _ 
Taught by the Grecian maſter, or the Engliſh dame. 
But how thall I thy endleſs virtues tell, 
In which thou doſt all other books K 
No greaſy thumbs thy ſpotleſs leaf can ſoil; 
Nor crooked * dogs ears thy ſmocth corners s ſpoil; 
In idle pages no errata Rand 
To tell the blunders of the printer's band ; 
No fulſome dedication here is writ, 
Nor flatt' ing verſe to pleaſe the author's wit. 
The margin with no tedious notes is vex'd, 
Nor various readings to confound the text: 
All parties in thy literal ſenſe agree, 
Thou perſect centre of bleſs'd unity! 
Search we the records of an ancient date, 
Or read what modern hiſtories relate, | 
They all proclaim what wonders have been done 
By the plam letters taken as they run. 
Too high the floods of paſſion us d to roll, 
and rend the Roman youth's impatient ſoul; 
His haſty anger furniſhꝰd ſcenes of blood, 
And frequent deaths of worthy men enſu'd : 
In vain were all the weaker methods tri'd, 
None could ſufiice to ſtem the furious tide. © 
Thy ſacred lines he did but once repeat. MY 
And laid the ſtorm, and cool'd the raging heat. 
Thy heav'nly notes, like angels muſic cheer 
Departing fouls, and ſooth the dying ear. 
An aged peaſant, on his lateſt bed, 
With'd for a friend ſome godly hook to BEL 5 | 
The pious grandſon thy known handle takes, 1 
And (eyes lift up) this ſav ry lecture makes. 3 
Great A he gravely roar'd : the important ſound q 
| The empty walls and hollow roof refound : :- 


The folds which children uſually. make in the corners of the 
kaves of cheir Looks, | 
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＋ h expiring ancient rais'd his.drooping head, 
And thank'd his ſtars that Hodge had Jearn'd to read. 
Zreat B the youkér bawls : O beav ny breath! 
What ghoſtly comforts in the hour of death! 
What hopes I feel! Great C. pronounc'd the boy : E 
The grandſire dies with ecſtacy of joy. 
Yet in ſome lands ſuch ignorance abounds, 

Whole pariſhes ſcarce know thy uſcful ſounds, 

Or ken which end of thee ſtands uppermoſt, | 
Be the prieſt abſent or the handle loſt. 
Of Eſſex-Hundreds fame gives this report ; ; 15 | 
But fame, I ween, ſays many chings in ſport. | 
| Scarce lives the man to whom thou? rt quite unknown, 

Though few th' extent of thy vaſt empire own. 
Whatever wonders magic ſpell can do. 
In earth, in air, in ſea and ſhades below; 
What words profound and dark, wiſe Mah'met ſpoke, 
When his old cow an angel's figure took; 

What ſtrong enchantments ſage Canidia 3 FR ] 


Or Horace ſung, fierce monſters to ſubdue, _ 
O mighty book, are all contain'd in vou! . 
All human arts and ev'ry ſcience meet e Þ 
Within the limits of the ſingle ſheet. 
From thy vaſt root all learning's branches grow, 
And all her fireams from thy deep fountain flow. 
And lo! while thus thy wonders [ indite, | 
Inſpir'd, I feel the pow'r of which I write, 

The gentler gout his former rage forgets, | | 
- Lefs frequent now, and leſs ſevere the fits; 5 6 
Looſe grow the chains which bound my uſeleſs feet, 
Stiffneſs and pain from ev'ry joint retreat; 
Surpriſing ſtrength comes ev'ry moment on, 8 
J ſtand, I Rep, I walk, and now I run. 

Here let me ceaſe, my hobbling numbers Hop 
And at thy handle bang my crutches up. 
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An ADDRESS to his ELBOW CH AIR, mew clothed 
By Ms. SOMERVILLE, Author of the CASE. 
Written towards the cloſe of his J. Latte. © 


Y dear companion, and my faithful friend |! 
If G e the liſt'ning oaks to bend; 
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"If ſtones and rubbith, at Amphion's call, 
Danc'd into form, 5 built the Phoebe: wall ; 
Why ſhouldſt not thou attend my humble lays, 
And hear my grateful harp reſound thy pr. life; 

True, thou art ſpruce and fine, a very beau; 
But what are trappings, and external ſhow ? 

To real worth alone I make my court; | 
Knaves are, my ſcorn and coxcombs are my ſport. 
Once 1 beheld thee far leſs trim and gay ; 
Rapged, disjointed, and to worms a prey; 

The ſafe retreat of ev'ry lurking mouſe; 
Derided, ſhuni'd ; the lumber of my houſe! _ 
Thy robe how charig'd from what it was before ! 
Thy velvet robe, which pleas'd my ſires of yore! 
'Tis thus capricious fortune wheels us round, 

Aloft we mount then tumble to the ground, 
Yet grateful then, my conſtancy. I prov'd ; 

I knew thy worth; my friend in rags I lov'd! 
LJov'd thee more; nor, like a courtier, ſparn d 
My benefactor, when the tide was turn'd. - 

With conſcious ſhame; yet frankly 1 Sada 
That in my youthful days ——1 lov'd thee leſs. 
Where vanity, where pleaſure call'd, I ſtray'd ; 
And ev'ry wayward appetite obey'd. 
But ſage experience taught me how to prize 
Myfelf and how this world : ſhe bade me riſe 
To nobler flights, regardleſs of a race 
Of factious emmets ; pointed where to place 
My bliſs, and lodgꝰd me in thy ſoſt embrace. 

Here on thy yielding down I ſit ſecure ; 
And, patiently, what Heav'n has ſent, endure : ; 
From all the futile cares of bus'neſs free; 
Not fond of life, but yet content to. be ; 
Here mark the fleeting hours: regret the paſt; * 
And ſeriouſly prepare to meet the laſt. 

So ſafe on ſhore the penſion'd ſailor lies; 
And all the malice of the ſtorm defies; _ 
With eaſe of body bleſs'd, and peace 55 2855 
Pities the reſtleſs crew he left behind; 
WhilR, in his cell, he meditates alone 


On his great rOyage, to the world Wes 
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AN ODE. 
By Mr. DRYDEN. 
Wis 6 


WAS at the royal ſeaft, for Perſia won, 
8 By Philip's warlike ſon : 
Aloft in awful Rate, 
The godlike hero fat 
On his imperial throne ; 
His valiant peers were plac” d around : 
Their brows with roſes and with myrtles bound; 
(So ſhould deſert in arms be erown'd) 
The. lovely Thatas by his ſide <a 
vat like a blooming eaſtern bride, 
In flow” r of youth, and beauty's pride. 
Happy, happy, happy pair! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deſcrve the Fair ; 
| . a 
Timothens plac'd on high, 
Amid the tuneful quire, _ 
With flying fingers touch'd the tides 
The trembling notes aſcend the ſky; 
And heavenly j joys e wo 
The ſong began from Jove, 
Wo left his bliſsful ſeats above; ; 
(Such is the pow'r of mighty Love:? 
A dragon's fiery form beli'd the god, 
Sublime, on radiant ſpires he rode, 
When he to fair Olympia preſs'd, 
And while he ſcught her ſnowy breaſt: 
Then round her ſlender waiſt he curl'd, 
And * an en of himſelf, a for” reign of the wort 
| bo 
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The Ult'ning crowd admire the lofty found, 
A preſent deity ; they ſhout around 
A preſent deity ! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With raviſh'd ears 
The monarch hears : 
Aſſumes the god. 
Affects the nod; 
And ſeems to ſhake he ſpheres. 
\ 1-14 | | 1 * — 
The praiſe of Bel then, the Iweet muſician ſung ; 3 
Of Bacchus, ever fair, and ever young: 
Ihe jolly god in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets, beat the drums; 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace, 
He ſhews his honeſt face, 
Now give the hautboys breath; He comes ! he comes! 
Bacchus ever fair, and young, 
Drinking joys did firſt ordain; 
Bacchns?. bleſſings are a treaſure, | 
| Drinking i is the ſoldier's FOREST: : 
Rich the treaſure, 
Sweet the pleaſure, 
Sweet is pleaſure after pain. 
Sooth'd with the found, the king 3 grew vain; ; 
Fought all his battles o'er again; 


And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he ſlew the Gains 


The maſter ſaw the madnels riſe 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes: 
And while he heav'n and earth defi'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his 21 due. 
He choſe a mournful muſe, e 
Soft pity to infſuſdGm. 5 
He ſung Darius great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high e | 
And welt'ring in his blood, 
Deſerted at his utmoſt need; + 
By thoſe his former bounty fed, 


On the bare earth expos'dhe lies, — 
d. With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. 
e With e the joyleſs vigor fat, 
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Revolving in his alter'd ſoul 
The various turns of chance below: 
And, now and then, a ſigh he ſtole; 
And tears began to flow. 
: IV 15 
The * e ſmil'd to ſee, 
That love was in che next degree; 
*T'was but a kindred ſound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly ſweet, in -1;ydian meaſures, 
Soon he ſooth'd his foul to pleaſures, 
War he ſung is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble: 
Never ending, ſtill beginning, 
Fighting ſtill, and Rill deftroying : 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying. 
Lovely Thais fats beſide thee, 
| Take the good the gods provide thee. 
The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe; 
So love was crown'd, but muſic won the cauſe. 
The prince, unable to conceal his pains 
Gaz'd on the fair, | 
Who caus'd his care: 
And figh'd and look' d, ſigh'd and lool · d, 
ish and look'd, and ſigh'd again. 5 
At length with love and wine at once oppreſs'd, 
F: 'The vanquiſh'd victor funk upon her breaſt, 
| V. 
Now arike the golden lyre again: 
A louder yet, and yet a louder ſtrain : | 
Break his bands of ſleep aſunder, | | 
Aud rovſe him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark, hark! — The hoi rid ſound 
Has rais'd up his head, 
As awak'd from the dead: : 
And amaz'd he ſtares around. 
Revenge, revenge, Timotheus _ 
See the furies ariſe, 
See the ſnakes that they rear; 
How they hiſs in their hair, 
Aad the Pale that flaſh from their a 
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Behold A ghaſtly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
Thoſe are Grecian ghoits, that in battle were dan, 
And unburi'd remain 
Inglorious on the plain, 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toſs their torches on lieb; 
How they point to the Perſian abodes, 
And glitt'ring temples of then hoſtile gods! 
The princes applaud with a furious joy; 
And the king ſeiz'd a flambeau with zeal to POT 
Thais led the way, | 


| To light him to his prey; 
And, like another Helen, fir d another Troy: 
VI. 
Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows learn'd to blow, 
While organs yet were mute, 
Timotheus, to his breathing flute, 
And ſounding lyre, 
could ſwell the ſoul to rage, or kindle ſoft deſire. 
At laſt divine Cecilia came, bp 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame; 
The ſweet enthuſiaſt from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the narrow bounds, 
| And added length to ſolemn ſounds, | 
With nature's mother wit, and arts unknown before.” | 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown; 
He rais'd a mortal to the Kies; 
She drew an angel down. | 


Tae UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


By Mr POPE, 
Faruen of all, in ev'ry age, 


In ev'ry clime ador'd, 
By faint, by ſavage, and by fage, 
| Jehovah, Jore, or Loxd! 


” 
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| Thou great Firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood : 
| | Who all my ſenſe confin'd 


To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myſelf am blind; 


Yet gave me in this dark eſtate, 
To ſee the good from ill; 

And binding Nature faſt in Fate, 
Left free the human will. 


What Conſcience dictates to be PEER 
Or warns. me not to do, 


'This, teach me more than hell to Rin 


That, more than heav'n purſue. 


What bleſſings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away 
For God is paid when Man! receives; 
T' enjoy is to obey.” 
Vet not to earth's contraded ſpan 


Thy goodneſs let me bound, 
Or think thee Lord alone of Man, 


When thouſand worlds are round "Y 


Let not this weak unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 
And deal damnation round the land, 
On each I judge thy foe. , 
If Jam right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to ſtay; | 
If I am wrong, O teach my hw; 


To find that better way. 1 


Save me alike from foolilt: pride, 
| Or impious diſcontent, _ 
At aught thy wiſdom has. deni'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs- lent. 


Teach me to feel another's wo, 
To hide the fault I ſee; 

That merey I to others ſhow, _ 
That mercy ſhew to me, 
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Mean though I am, not wholly 1 
Since quicken'd by thy breath: 3 

o lead me whereſoe'r I go, 
n this day's * or denke 
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This day be bread and peace my lot: 

All elſe beneath the ſun, 
Thou know*ſ if beſt beftow?d or not, 

And let thy will be done. 
To thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 

Whoſe altar, earth, fea, ſkies ! 
One chorus let all being raile ! 

All nature's incenſe riſe ! 
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FROM THOMSON's SUMMER. * 
| E AVENS ! what a goodly proſpect ſpreads around, 
| 1 Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and ſpires, 
And glitt'ring towns, and gilded ſtreams, till all | 
The ſtretching landſcape into ſmoke decays ! 

Happy Britannia! where the queen of arts, 
Inſpiring vigour, Liberty abroad | 
Walks unconfin'd even to thy fartheſt cots, 
And ſcatters plenty with unſparing hand. 
Rich is thy ſoil, and merciful thy clime z _ 
Thy ſtreams unfailing in the ſummer's drought ; 
Unmatch'd thy guardian oaks; thy valleys float 
With golden waves ; and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numherleſs ; while roving round their ſides, 
Below the blackening herds in luſty droves, 
Beneath, thy meadows glow, and riſe unquell'd 
Againſt the mower's ſcythe. On every hand 
Thy villas ſhine. - Thy country teems with wealth, 
And property aſſures it to the ſwain, 
Pleas'd and unwearied in his guarded toll g 
Full are the cities with the ſons of art: 8 i 
And trade and joy in every buſy ſtreet, | 
Mingling are heard: even dradgery himſelf, | 
As at the car he ſweats, or duſty, hews | 
The palace-ſtone, looks gay. The crowded ports, 
Where riſing maſts an endleſs profpe yield, —_ 
With labour burn, and echo to the ſhouts” 
Ok hurri'd ſailors, as he hearty waves 
His laſt adieu, and loos'ning every ſheet, | 
Reſigns the ſpreading veſſel to the wind. | 
Bold, firm and graceful are thy generous youth, 
By hardſhip ſfinew'd and by danger fir'd, LEES 
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Scattering the nations where they go; ;and fra, 

Or in the liſted plain, or u inc'ry ſeas. 
Nild are thy glories too as oer the Plains 

Of thriving peace thy thoughtful fires vrefide 

In genius and ſubſtantial learning high : 

For every virtue, every worth renown d; 

Sincere, plain hearted, hoſpitable, kind; 

Vet like the muſtering thunder when provok'd, | 
Ihe dread of tyrants, and the ſole refource 
Of thoſe that under grim N 7 7 groan. 
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81. AND. of ble! 3 le e ſubject ons, Patt 
That thunder round thy rocky coaſts, ſet up, 
| At once the wonder, terror, and delight 
| | Of diſtant nations; whoſe remoteſt ſhore 
Can ſoon be ſhaken-by thy naval arms, 
Not to be ſhook thyſeif, but all affaults ' 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud ſea wave. 
O thou! by whoſe Almighty nod the ſcale | 
Of empire riſes, or alternate falls 
Send forth the ſaving virtues round the ane” 
In bright patrol; white peace and ſocial love! ! 
The tender looking charity, invent - A. 
On gentle deeds, and ſhedding tears thro? ſmiles ; ; 
VUndaunted truth, and dignity of mmd 3 oo 
Courage compos'd and keen: found ni 
_ Healthful in heart and look; clear chaſtity 
With bluſhes redd' ning as the moves along, 
Diſorder'd at the deep regard ſhe draws 3 a 
Rough induſtry; activity untir d, 
With copious life inform'd, and all ie 1 
While in the radiant front, ſuperior ſhines 
'That firſt paternal. virtue, public zeal; 
Who throws o'er all an-equal wide forvey, | 
And ever muſing on the common weal, ; 
Still labours GY) with ſome 6 OW deſign. 
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BON THOMSON. AUTUMN. 


LL is the gift of induſtry: whate' life | 
Eads, * and renders life Delight! F 


— -x 


N „ 
Delightful. Penſive winter cheer'd by him 
its at the ſocial fire; and happy hears + 
Th' excluded tempeſt idly. rave along; 
Jis harden'd fingers deck the gaudy ſpring; 
ithout him ſummer were an arid waſte; 
or to th' autumnal months could thus tranſmit 
Thoſe full, mature, immeaſurable ſtores, 
That, waving round, recall my wand ring ſong. 
Soon as the morning trembles o'er the ky, 
and, unperceiv'd, unfolds the ſpreading day; 
Before the ripen'd field the reapers ſtand, 
n fair array; each by the laſs he loves, 
o bear the roagher part, and mitigate 
By nameleſs gentle offices; her toſll. 
\t once they ſtoop and ſwell the luſty ſheaves ; 
Vhile thro” their cheerful band, tlie rural talk, 
The rural ſcandal, and the rural jeſt 
Fly harmlefs, to deceive the tedious time, 
And ſeal unfelt the ſultry hours away. +» / 
zehind the maſter walks, builds up the thocks þ 
And conſcious, glancing oft on ev'ry ſide 
lis ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
he gleaners ſpread around, and here and e e 
ike after ſpike, their ſcanty harveſt pick 
pe not too narrow, huſpandmen! but flin 
rom the fall ſheaf, with charitable n | 
The lib 'ral handful. Think, O gratetul chin 1 
ow good the God of harveſt is to you; 
Vho pours abundance o'er your flowing fields; 
Vhile theſe unhappy, partners of your kind 
ide hover round you; like the-fowls of heaven, 
ind atk their humble dole. The various turns 
fortune ponder; ; that your ſons may want 
(hat now, with hard reluctance, faint, ye pf 
The lovely - young Lavinia once had 5 riends; 
ind fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth; 
or in her helpteſs years depriv'd of all, 
f ev'ry ſtay, ſave innocence and Heaven, 
he with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 
und poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
among the windings of a woody vale; 
y folic tude ne deep rounding lade, 
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But more by ki ſuful modeſty conceal'd. 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the cruel ſcorm 
Which virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy faſhion, and low-minded pride: : 
Almoſt on nature's common bounty fed, 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 
Her form was freſher than the morning role, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and pure, 
As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow, 

The modelt virtues mingled in her eyes, 
Still on the ground dejected, darting all 


Their humid beams into the blooming flow'rs : 


Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 


Of what her ſaitlileſs fortune promis'd once, 
Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 


Of ev'ning, ſhone in tears. A native grace 


Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 
Veil'd in a ſimple robe, their belt attire, 


Beyond the pomp of dreſs ; for lovelineſs 


Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorn'd; adorn'd the moſt. 
Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 
Recluſe amid the cloſe embow'ring woods; 
As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 


Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 
A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, 


And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild, 


So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 
The ſweet Lavinia; till at length compell'd, 


By ſtrong neceſſity's ſupreme command, 


With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 


To glean Palemon's fields. The pride of ſwains 
Palemon was, the gen'rous and. the rich, 


Who led the rural life in all its joy 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong ' 


\ 


Tranſmits from Ancient uncorrupted times 


8 When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 


But free to follow nature was the mode 
He then his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 


Amuſing, chanc'd beſide his reaper train 


To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye: 


Unconſcious 
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Unconſcious of her power, and turning quick 
With unaffected bluſties from his gaze, 
He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not halt 
The charms her downcalt modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaſte deſire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 
For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm phHoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field ! 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd: 

What pity ! that ſo delicate a form, 
By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe, 
And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of ſome indecent clown ! She looks, methinks, 
Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 
Recalls that patron of my happy life; 
From whom my lib'ral fortune took its riſe ; 
Now to the duſt gone down ; his houſes, lands, 


| And once fair-ſpreading ſamily, diffolv*d, 


'Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 
Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 
His aged widow and his daughter live, 
Whom vet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 
Romantic wih! would this the daughter were ! 

When, ſtrict inquiring from herſelf he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend; 
Of bountiful Acaſto; who can ſpeak 8 
The mingled paſſions chat ſurpris'd his heart. 
And thro? his ner ves in ſhiv'ring tranſport ran? 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and bold; 
And as he view'd her ardent, o*er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confus'd and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 
And thus Palemon, paſſionate and juſt, 
Pour'd out the pions rapture of-his ſoul : 

And art thou then Acaſto's dear remains? 
She, whom my reftleſs gratitude has ſought 
80 long in vain ? Oh heavens ! the very ſame, 
The ſoft'ned image of my * friend, 


„ 
Alive, his every feature, ev'ry lock, 
More elegantly touch'd, Sweeter than ſpring ! 
Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root, 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune! Say, ah where, 
In what ſequeſfer'd deſart haſt thou drawn 
The kindeſt aſpect of delighted Heav'n, 
Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo fair, 
"Tho? poverty's cold wind. and cruſhing rain, 
Beat keen, and heavy on thy tender years: 
O let me now, into a richer ſoil, | 


'L raniplant thee ſafe ! where vernal ſuns and ſhowers | 


Vifuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 

And of my garden be the pride and joy! 

IIll it befits thee, oh it ill befits 

Acaſto's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores 

'Tho? vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 

The father of a country thus to pick - 

The very refuſe cf thoſe harveſt fields, 

Which from his bounteous friendſhip l enjoy, 

Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hang, 

But ill appli'd to ſuch a rugged taſk; | 

'The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine ; 

If to the various bleflings which thy houſe 

Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 

That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleſſing thee! _ 

Here ceas'd the youth; yet ſtill his ſpeaking eye 
Expreſs d the ſecret triumph of his ſoul, 

With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, | 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 

Nor waited he reply; Won by the charm 

Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and al! 

In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 

The news immediate to her mother brought, 


While pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd aw ay | 


The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; 
Amaz'd and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 

Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins and one bright gleam 
Of ſetting life ſhone on her evening hours ; 

Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 

Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 


A num'rous offspring, lovely like themſelves ; 


: And a the 855 of Fall the * round. 
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A HYMN. 


+HESE, as they change, Al MIGHTY Far- R, theſe, 
+ Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleaſing ſpring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderneſs and love 
Wide fluth the fields; the ſoftening air is bam; 
Echo the mountains round; the foreſt {miles;; 
And every ſenſe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the ſummer months, 
With light and heat refülgent. Then thy ſun 
Shoots full perfection thro? the ſwelling year, 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks ; 
| And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow whiſpering gales. 
Thy bounty ſhines in autumn unconhtin'd, | 
And ſpreads a common feaſt for all that lives. 
In winter awful! thou, with clouds and ſtorms 
Around thee thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 
Majeſtic darkneſs ! on the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding ſublime thou bidſt the world adore, 
And humble nature with thy northern blaſt. | 
Myſterious round! what (kill, what force divine, 
Deep felt in theſe appear! a ſimple train, 
Yet fo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd; 
Shade unperceiv'd, ſo ſoftening into ſhade z 
And all ſo forming an harmonious whole: 
That, as they ſtill facceed, they raviſh (till. 
But wand'ring oft, with brute unconſcious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks-not the mighty hand, 
That, ever buſy, wheels the ſilent ſpheres, 
Worts in the ſecret deep, ſhoots, ſtreaming thence 
The fair profuſion that o'erſpreads the ſpring, | | 
Flings from the ſun direct the flaming day, "14. WOK. 
Feeds every creature, hurls the tempeſt forth, 
And as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life. 
Nature, attend! join every living ſoul, 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky, 
In adoration join; and ardent, raiſe 
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One general ſong ! to him, ye vocal gales, 


Breathe ſoft, whoſe ſpirit in your freſhneſs breathes: 


Oh talk of him in ſolitary glooms ! 


. Where o'er the rock, the ſcarcely waving pine 


Fills the brown ſhade with a religious awe. 


And ye, whoſe bolder note is heard afar, 


Who ſhake th' aſtoniſſi'd world, lift high to heaven 


| _ TH impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom you rage. 


His praiſe, ye brooks, attune ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I muſe along. 
Ye headlong torrents rapid and profound ; 


Ve ſofter floods, that lead the humid maze 


Along the vale ; and thou majeſtic main, 

A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, 

Sound his ſtupendous praiſe ; whoſe greater voice 
Or bids you rear, or bids your roarings fall. 


— Bott roll your incenſe, herbs, and fruits, and Jow'rs, 


In mingled clouds to bim; whoſe ſun exalts, 


Whoſe breath perfumes you, and whoſe pencil paints. 


Ye foreſts bend, ye harveſts wave to him ; - 
Breathe your-till ſong into the reaper's heart, 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 


Ye that keep watch in heay'n, as earth aſleep 


Unconſcious lies, effuſe your mildeſt beams 
Ye conſtellations! while your angels ſtrike, - 


Amid the ſpangled ſky, the filver lyre: 
Great ſource of day! beſt image here below 


Of thy Creator ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vitaF ocean rand; 

On nature write with every beam his praiſe. 

The thunder rolls: be hufh'd the proſtrate world; 


While cloud to cloud returns the ſolemn hymn: 


Bleat out afreſh, ye hills; ye moſſy rocks, 


Retain the ſound: the broad reſponſive low, 
Ve valleys raiſe for the Great Shepherd reigns ; 


And his unſuffering kingdom yet will come. 
Ye woodlands all; awake; a boundleſs fong 5 
Burſt from the groves; and when the har day 
Expiring, lays 115 warbling world aſleep, 15 s 
Sweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela, charm 


': The lining ſhades, and teach the night his praiſe 1 
| Ye chief, for whom the We creation ſmiles: 
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At once, the head, the heart, and tongue of all; 
Crown the great hymn! in ſwarming cities vaſt, 
Aſſembled men, to the deep organ join, 

The long reſounding voice, oft breaking clear, 
At ſolemn pauſes, thro” the ſwelling baſe : 
And as each mingling flame increaſes, each 

In one united ardour riſe to heaven, 

Or if you rather chooſe the rural ſhade, 

And find a fane in every ſacred grove ; 

There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virgin's lay, 
The prompting ſeraph, and the poets lyre, 
Still ſing the God of ſeaſons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the bloſſom blows, the ſummer ray 
Ruſſets the plain, inſpiring autumn gleams ; 
Or winter riſes in the blackening eaſt: = 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 


Should fate command me to the fartheſt verge 


Of the green earth, to diſtant barb'rous climes, 
Rivers unknown to ſong, where firſt the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 


Flames on th' Atlantic ifles ; *tis nought to me, 


Since God is ever preſent, ever felt, 

In the void waſte, as in the city full; 

And where he vital breathes, there muſt be joy. 
When even at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 
And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will riſing wonders ſing: I cannot go 

Where univerſal love not ſmiles around, 
Suſtaining all yon orbs and all their ſuns, 

From ſeeming evil {till educing good. 

And better thence again, and better full, 

In infinite progreſſion. But I loſe | 

Myſelf in Him, in light ineffable : 

Come, then, expreſſive ſilence, muſe His praiſes 
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FROM 
AKENSIDE'S PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION 
BOOK III. 


T HAT then is taſte, but theſe internal pow'rs, 
| Active and ſtrong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulſe? a diſcerning ſenſe _ 

Of decent and ſublime, with quick diſguſt 

From things deform'd, or diſarrang'd, or groſs 

In ſpecies ? This, nor gems, nor ſtores of gold, 

Nor purple ſtate, nor culture can beſtow ; ws 
But GOD alone, when firſt his active hand 
Imprints the ſecret bias of the foul, 
HE, Mighty Parent, wiſe and juſt in all, 

Free as the vital breeze, or light of heav'n 
+ Reveals the charms of nature. Aſk the ſwain 
Who journeys homeward from a ſummer day's 
Long labour, why, forgetful of his toils 

And due repoſe, he loiters to behold 
The ſun- ſnine gleaming, as through amber clouds, 
O'er all the weſtern ſky ; full ſoon, I ween, 

His rude expreſſion and untutor'd airs, 

Beyond the pow'r of language will unfold 
The form of beauty ſmiling at his heart; 

How lovely ! how commanding ! But tho' Heav'n, 
In every breaſt hath ſown theſe early ſeeds 
Of love and admiration, yet in vain, 
Without fair culture's kind paternal aid, 
Without enliv'ning ſuns and genial ſhow'rs, 

And ſhelter from the blaſts in vain we hope, 
The tender plant would rear its blooming head, 
Or yield the harveſt promis'd in its ſpring. 

Nor yet will every foil with equal ſtores 

Repay the tillers labour? or attend 

His will, obſequious, whether to produce 

The olive or the laurel Diff' rent minds 

Incline to diff*rent objects; one purſues 
The vaſt alone, the wonderful the wild; 
- Another fighs for harmony and grace, 
And gentleſt beauty. Hence with lightning fires. 
The arch of heav'n, and thunders rock the ground 


When 
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And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 
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When furious whirlwinds rend the howling air, 
And ocean, groaning from the loweſt bed, 
Heaves his tempeſtuous billows to the ſky : 
Amid the mighty uproar, while below | 
The nations tremble, Shakeſpeare looks abroad 


From ſome high cliff, ſuperior, and enjoys 


The elemental war. But Waller longs, 

All on the margin of ſome flow'ry ſtream, 

To ſpread his careleſs limbs amid the cool 

Of plaintive ſhades, and to the liſt'ning deer, 

The tale of ſlighted vows and love's diſdain 

Reſound ſoft-warbling all the live long day : 

Conſenting zephyr ſighs ; the weeping rill 

Joins in the plaint, melodious; mute, the groves ; 

And hill and dale with all their echoes mourn : 

Such, and ſo various are the taſtes of men. ; 
Oh! bleſt of Heav'n whom not the languid ſongs 

Of luxury, the Syren ! not the bribes 

Of ſordid wealth, nor all the gaudy ſpoils 

Of pageant honour, can ſeduce to leave 

Thoſe ever-blooming ſweets, which from the ſtore 

Of nature fair imagination culls 

To charm th' enliven'd foul ! What though not all 

Of mortal offspring can attain the heights 

On envied life; though only few poſſeſs 

Patrician treaſures or imperial Rate ; 

Yet nature's care, to all her children juſt, 


Pe 


With richer treaſures and an ampler ſtate 


Endows at large whatever happy man 

Will deign to uſe them. His the city's pomp, 
The rural honours his. Whate'er adorns 

The princely dome, the column and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the ſculptur'd gold. 
Beyond the proud poſſeſſor's narrow claim, 

His tuneful breaſt enjoys. For him, the ſpring 
Diſtils her dews, and from the ſilken gem 

Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 

Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 

With blooming gold, and bluſhes hike the morn ; 
Each paſſing hour ſheds tribute from her wings, 
And ſtill new beauties meet his lonely walk, 


Flies 


- 


1 
Flies o'er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The ſetting ſun's effulgence, not a ſtrain 
From all the tenants of the warbling ſhade 
Aſcends, but whence his boſom can partake 
Freſh pleaſure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakes 
Freſh pleaſure only; for th' attentive mind, 
By this harmonious action on her pow'rs, 
Becomes herſelf harmonious : wont ſo long 
In outward things to meditate the charm 
Of ſacred order, ſoon ſhe ſeeks at home 
To find a kindred order to exert | 
Within herſelf this elegance of love, 
This fair inſpir'd delight: her temper'd pow'rs 
Refine at length, and every paſſion wears 
A chaſter, milder, more attractive mien. 
But if to ampler proſpects, if to gaze 
On nature's torm, where negligent of all 
Iheſe leſſer graces, ſhe aſſumes the port 
Of that Eternal Majeſty that weigh'd 
The world's foundations, if to theſe the mind 
Exalt her daring eye, then miglitier far | 
Will be the change, and nobler. Would the forms 
Of ſervile cuſtom cramp her gen'rous pow'rs? 
Would ſordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine,. bow her down 
To tame purſuits, to indolence and fear ? 
Lo! ſhe appeals to nature, to the winds 
And rolling waves, the ſun's unwearied. courſe, 
The elements and ſeaſons; all declare 
For what th' Eternal Maker has ordain'd 
The powers of man: we feel within ourſelves 
His energy divine; he tells the heart, 
He meant, he made us. to behold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being: to be great like him, 
Beneficent and active. Thus the men 88 
-Whom nature's work can charm, with God himſelf 
Hold converſe, grow familiar, day by day, 
With his conceptions; act upon bis plan; 
And ſorm to his the reliſh of their ſouls. 
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( 129 ) 
FROM MILTON's PARADISE LOST. 
BOOK lv. 


HEN Adam, firſt of men, | 
To firſt of women, Eve, thus moving ſpeech 

Turn'd him, all ear, to hear new utterance flow. 

Sole partner, and ſole part of all theſe joys ! 
Dearer thyſelf than all! needs mutt the Pow'r 
That made us, and forus this ample world, 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal, and free, as infinite: 0 | 
That rais'd us from the duſt, and plac'd us here 
In all this happineſs, who at his band 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform |: 
Aught whereof he hath need: He! who require 
From us no other ſervice than to keep | 
This one, this eaſy charge, of all the trees. 
In Paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taſte that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life: 1 
So near grows death to life 1 whate'er death is: 4 
Some dreadful thing, no doubt: for well thou know'ſt 
God hath pronounc'd it death to taſte that tree, 
The only ſign of our obedience left, 
Among ſo many ſigns of pow'r and rule, 
Conferr'd upon us; and dominion giv'n 
Over all other creatures that poſſeſss 
Earth, air, and ſea. Then let us not think hard 
One eaſy prohibition, who enjoy, te 
Free leave ſo large to all things elſe, and choice 
Unlimited of manifold delight: . 
But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 
His bounty, following our delightful taſk, 


To prune theſe growing plants, and tend theſe flow'rs, _ 


Which were it toilſome, yet with thee were fweet. * 
To whom thus Eve repli'd. O thou! for whom, 
And from whom I was form'd : fleſh of thy fleſh ; 
And without whom am to no end: my guide, 
And head! what thou haſt ſaid is juſt, and right; 
For, we to him, indeed all praiſes o-we, e 
And daily thanks; I chiefly, who enjoy 80 
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So far the happier lot, enjoying thee, 
Pre- eminent, by ſo much odds; while thou 
Like conſort to thyſelf can't no where find. 
That day I oft remember, when from ſleep 
I firſt awak'd, and found myſelf repos'd NR 
Under a ſhade, on flow'rs: much wond'ring where, 
And what l was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not diſtant far from thenee, a'murm'ring ſound s 
Of waters iſſu'd from a cave, and ſpread _ : 
Into a liquid plain, then ſtood n ůmov d, 
= Pure as th* expanſe of Heav'n ; I thither went, 
With unexperienc'd thought, and laid me dowr 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd another ſky. 
As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite 
A ſhape within the wat'ry gleam appear d, 
Bending to look on me: I flarted back: 
It ſtarted back: but pleas'd 1 ſoon return d: 
Pleas' d it return'd as foon, with anſwering looks 
Ot fympathy and love: there I bad fix'd 
Mine eyes till now and pin'd with vain deſire. | 
Had not a voice thus warn'd me: © What thou ſeeſt, 
What there thou ſeeſt, fair creature, is thyſelf, 
© With thee it came, and goes; but follow me, 
And I will bring thee where no ſhadow ſtays 
Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces : he | 
* Whoſe image thou art, him thou ſhalt enjoy 
_ © Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalt bear | 
* Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd 
. © MotLer of human race What could I do-, 
But follow ſtrait, inviſibly thus led, 1 
Till I eſpi'd thee! fair indeed and tall, 
Under a plantane, yet methought, leſs fair, 
Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, | 
Than that ſmooth wat'ry image; back I turn'd; 
Thou following cri?dſt aloud, Return, fair Eve, 
Whom fly'ſt thou? whom thou fly'ſt, of him thou art 
_ His fleſh, his bone; to give'thee being | lent. 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſlantial life, to have thee by my ſide. 
Henceforth an individual ſolace dear: 
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Part of my ſoul I ſeek thee; and thee claim, 
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My other half! — With that, thy gentle hand 
Seiz d mine: I yielded; and from that time, ſee 
How beauty is excell'd by manly grace, 

| And wiſdom which alone is truly fair. 


— 


HEN Adam thus to Eve; Far confort ! th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retir'd to reſt, 

Mind us of like repoſe; ſince God hath ſet / 

Labour and reſt, as day and night to men, 

Succeſſive; and the timely dew of ſleep, 

Now falling with ſoft ſhimb'rous weight incliaes 

Our eye-lids. Other creatures all day long 

Rove idle, unemploy'd, and leſs need reſt: 

Man hath his daily work of body', or mind, 

Appointed, which declares his dignity. 

And the regard of Heav'n on all his ways; 

While other animals inactive range, 

And of their doings God takes no account. 

To-morrow, ere freſh morning ſtreak the eaſt, 

With firſt approach of light, we muſt be ris'n, 

And at our pleaſant labour, to reform. 

Yon flow'ry arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown ; 

That mock our ſcant manuring, and require 

More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth: 

Thoſe bloſſoms alſo, and thoſe dropping gums, 

That lie beftrown, unſightly, and unſmooth, 

Aſk riddance, if we mean to tread with eaſe : 

Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us reft, 

To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd. 
My author and diſpoſer! what thou bidſt 
Unargu'd I obey : ſo God ordains: 

God is thy law, thou mine; to know no more 

Is woman's happieſt knowledge, and her praiſe. 

With thee converſing I forget all time; 

All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alike : 

Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet, 

With charm of earlieſt birds ; pleaſant the ſun, 

When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, _ 
Glit'ring with dew ; fragrant-the fertile earth 
Aſter ſoft ſhow'rs ; and ſweet the coming on 
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9 "im; 
Of grateful. ev'ning mild: then filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gemp of heav'n, her ſtarry train. 
But neither. breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With charm. of earlieſt birds; nor riſing ſun 
On this delightful land; nor herb, fruit, flow'r, 
Gliſt'ring with dew ; nor fragrance after ſhow'rs ; 
Nor grateful evening mild; nor filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
Or glitt'ring ſtar- light, without thee is ſweet. = 
But wherefore all night long ſhine theſe? for whom 
This glorious fight, when fleep has ſhut all eyes? 
To whom our general anceſtor repli'd. 
Daughter of Gop and man, accomplith'd Evs ! "T0 
Theſe have their courſe to finiſh round the earth, 
By morrow evening; and from land to land 
i In order, though to nations yet unborn, 
| Miniſt'ring light prepar d, - 746 ſet and riſe 3 
Leſt total darkneſs ſhould by night regain 
Her old poſſeſhon, and extinguith life 
In nature, and all things; which theſe ſoft fires 
Not only enlighten, but with kindly heat, 
| Of various influence, foment and warm, 
| Temper, or nourith ; or in part ſned down 
Their ſtellar virtue, on all kinds that grow : 
On earth; made hereby apter to receive 
= Perfection from the ſun's more potent ray. 
Theſe then, tho? unbeheld in deep of night, _ 
Shine not in vain: nor think, tho? men were none, 
That Heav'n would want ſpectators, Gop want praiſe; ; 
| Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unſeen, both when we wake, and when we ſle 
All theſe, with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold 
Both day and night; how often, from the ſteep | 
Of echoing hills, or thicket, have we heard 2 . 
Celeſtial voices to the midnight air 
Sole, or reſponſive each to other's note, 
Singing their great Creator? oft in bands 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds, 8- 
In full harmonie number join d, their ſongs _ / | 
5 Divide the * and 25 our * to heavn⸗- us | 
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0 mrhus talking, hand in hand, along they paſs'd: 
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On to their bliſsful bow'r; it was a place 
'» Chos'n by the Sov'reign Planter, whenthe fram'd 
All things to man's delightful uſe : the roof 
Ot thickeſt covert, was inwoven ſhade, 

Eahrel and myrtle; and what higher grew, 


Of firm and fragrant leaf; on either ſide 

Acanthus, and each od'rous buſhy ſhrub, 

Fenc'd up the verdant wall: each W 

Iris all hues, roſes, and jeſſamin, | | 

Rear'd high their flouriſh'd heads between, and wrought 
Moſaic ; under foot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inlay | Mi 
Broider'd the ground; more colour'd than with ſtone 1 
Of coſtlieſt emblem: other creatures here, {3 


Beaſt, bird, inſet or worm durſt enter none; 


Such was their awe of man! In ſhady bow'r + 
More ſacred and ſequeſter'd, though but feign'd, 
Pan or SYLVANUS, never flept ; nor nymph, 


Nor Fauxus haunted. Here to cloſe receſs, 


With flow'rs, garlands, and ſweet ſmelling herbs, 

Eſpouſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed, 

And heav'nly choirs the Hymenæan ſung, 

What day the genial Angel to our fire, 

Brought her in naked beauty more adorn'd, 

More lovely than Pax DOA; whom the gods 

Endow'd with all their gifts, (and O, too like, 

In ſad event:) when to the unwiſer ſon | 

Of Jarner brought by Hermes, ſhe enſnar'd 

Mankind by her fair looks, to be aveng'd | 

On him who had ſole Jovx's authentic fire. 
Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood, 

Both turn'd, and under open'd ſky ador'd _ 


© 


The God that made both ſky, air, earth and heav'n, 


Which they beheld : the moon's reſplendent. globe, 


And ſtarry pole: thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker omnipotent ! and thou the day 8 
Which we in our appointed work employ'd, 
Have finiſh'd, happy in our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliſs 
Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place, 
For us too large; where thy abundance wants 
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Partakers, and uncrop'd falls to the ground. 
But thou haſt promis d from us two, a race 
To fill the earth, who ſhall with us extol 
Thy goodneſs infinite, both when we wake, 

nd when we ſeek, as now, thy gift of ſleep. 
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8 all was clear'd, and to the field they haſte; 3 
k 3 But firſt from under ſhady arberous roof, 
Soon as they forth were come to open ſight 
Of day-ſfring, and the ſun, who ſcarce upris'n, 
With wheels yet hov'ring o'er the ocean brim, 
| | Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray, 
| Diſcovering in wide landſcape all the eaſt 
\ Of Paradiſe, and Eden's happy plains, 
Lowly they bow'd, adoring, and began 
Their oriſons each morning duly paid 
In various ſtyle; for neither various ſtyle 
Nor holy rapture wanted they, to praiſe 
Their Maker in fit ſtrains pronounc'd or ſung 
Unmeditated; ſuch prompt eloquence ' | 
Flow'd from their lips, in proſe or numerous verſe : 
More tuneable, than needed lute or harp, | 
To add more ſweetneſs ; and they thus began. 
Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good ! 
Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, 
Thus wondrous fair! thyſelf how wondrous then! 
Dnſpeakable! who fits above theſe heavens. . 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works: yet theſe declare 
Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. 
peak ye who beſt can tell, ye ſons of light, | 
Angels! for ye behold him, and with ſongs, 
And choral ſymphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven : 
On earth join all ye creatures, to extol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end ! 
Faireſt of ſtars : laſt in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, | 
 * — Sure pledge of day, that crown'fl the ſmiling morn 
Wich thy bright eirclet, praiſe him in thy ſphere, 


— 


While 
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While day ariſes, that ſweet hour of prime. 
Thou ſun ! of this great world both eye and ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater: ſound his praiſe 

In thy eternal courſe, both when thou climb'ſt, 


And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou fall'ſt. 


Moon! that now meets the orient ſun, now Aly it 
With the fix'd ſtars, fix'd in their orb that flies: 
And ye five other wand'ring fires that move 
In myſtic dance, not without ſong reſound 
His praiſe, who out of darkneſs call'd up light. 
Air, and ye elements! the eldeſt birth 
Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, mult form, and mix _ 
And nouriſh all things ; let your ceaſele{s change 
Vary to our great Maker ſtill new praiſe. 
Ye miſts, and exhalations ! that now riſe 
From hill, or ſtreaming lake, duſky or grey, 
Till the ſun paint your fleecy ſkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world's great Author riſe; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhow'rs, 
Riſing, or falling, ftill advance his praiſe. | 
His praiſe, ye winds ! that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe ſoft, or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines : 
With every plant, in ſign of worſhip wave. 
Fountains ! and ye that warble, as ye flow, 
Melodious. murmurs ! warbling, tune his praiſe, 
Join voices all ye living ſouls ! ye birds, 
That ſinging up to heaven-gate aſcend, 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes his praiſe, 
Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly creep! © 
Witneſs if 1 be ſilent, morn or even, 
To hill or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade, 
Made vocal by my ſong, and taught his praiſe. 
Hail univerſal Lozp! be bounteous ſtill 
To give us only good: And, if the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light — the dark! 

| 2 
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. 
S new wak'd from ſoundeſt ſleep. ; 
Soft on the flow'ry herb I found me laid, 
In balmy ſweat, which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dri'd, and on the reeking moiſture fed. 
Strait towards heav'n my wand'ring eyes I turn'd, 
And gaz'd a while the ample ſky: till rais'd 
- By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 
As thitherward endeavouring ; and upright 
Stood on my feet. About me round I ſaw _ 
Hill, dale, and ſhady weeds, d ſunny plains, 
And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams: by theſe 
Creatures that liv'd, and mov'd, and walk'd, or fiew, 
Hirds on the branches warbling : all things ſmil'd 
With fragrance ; and with joy my heart o'e:flow'd 
Myſelf J then perus'd, and limb by limb 47 
Survey'd, and ſometimes went, and ſometimes ran 
With ſupple joints, as lively vigour led, 
But, who J was, or where, or from what cauſe, 
Knew not: To ſpeak l tri'd, and forthwith ſpake ; 
My tongue obey'd, and readily could name 5 
Whate'er | faw. Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light; 
And thou enlighten'd earth, fo freſh and gay: 
Ye hills, and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains ! 
And ye that live, and move, fair creatures ! tell, 
Tell, if ye faw, how came I thus, how here 
Not of myſelf—By ſome great Maker then 
In goodneſs and in pow'r pre- eminent. 
Fell me how may I know him, how adore, 
From whom I have that thus I move and live, 
And feel that I am happier than I know. 
While thus I call'd and ttray'd I knew not whither, 


From where l firſt drew air, and firſt beheld 


This happy light: when anſwer none return'd, 
On a green ſhady bank, profuſe of flow'rs, 
Penſive I ſat me down. There gentle ſleep 
Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz'd 
My drowſed ſenſe, untroubled, though 1 thought 
I then was paſling to my former ſtate - 


_  Inſenſible, and forthwith to diſſolve. 
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When ſuddenly Rood at my head a dream, 
Whoſe inward apparition gently mov*d 
My fancy to' believe I yet had being, | 
And liv'd. One came; methought, of ſhape divine, 
And faid, Thy manſion wants thee, Apan, riſe, 
« Firit man, of men innumerable ordain'd | 
« Firſt father! calVd by thee I come thy guide 
Jo the garden of bliſs, thy ſeat prepar'd, 
So ſaying, by the hand he took me, rais'd, 
And over fields and water, as in air, 
Smooth ſliding without ſtep, laſt led me up 
A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain : 
A circuit wide incloſed, with goodlieſt trees . 
Planted, with walks and bow'rs, that what I faw 
Of earth before ſcarce pleaſant ſeem'd. Each tree 
Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th” eye 
Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 
To pluck, and eat; whereat I wak'd and found 
Before mine eyes all real, as the dream 
Had lively ſhadow'd. Here had new begun 
My wand'ring, had not. he, who was my.guide 
Vp hither, from among the trees appear'd, 
Preſence divine ! Rejoicing, but with awe, 
In adoration at his feet Lfell 


Submiſs : he rear'd me, and whom thou ſought'ſt Lam, 


Said mildly, Author of all this thou ſeeſt 
Above, or round about thee, or beneath. 
This Paradiſe I give thee, count it thine 
To till, and keep, and of the fruits to eat: 
Of every tree that in the garden grows 


© Fat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth : 


* But of the tree whoſe operation brings 
Knowledge of good and ill, which I have ſet 

© The pledge of thy obedience, and thy faith, 
Amid the garden, by the tree of life, 
Remember what I warn thee ! ſhun to taſte, ' 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence : for know, 
The day thou eat'ſ thereof, my ſole command 
* Tranſgrefs*d, inevitably thou ſhalt die; 

© From that day mortal, and this happy ſtate 
halt loſe, expell'd from hence into a world 
Of wo and forrow.*—Steraly he pronounc'd 
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The d interdiction, which reſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 
Not to incur ; but ſoon his clear aſpect » 
Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew?d. 
Not only theſe fair bounds, but all the earth 
© To thee, and to thy race I give; as lords 
Poſſeſs it and all things that therein live, 
Or live in ſea, or air, beaſt, fiſh, and fowl ; 
© In ſign whereof each bird and beaſt behold 
After their kinds, I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 


With low ſubjection: underſtand the ſame 


Of fiſh within their wat'ry reſidence; 

Not hither ſummon'd, ſince they cannot change 
Their element to draw the thinner air. 

As thus he ſpake, each bird and beaſt, behold 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring low 


With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his wing. 


T nam'd them as they paſs'd, and underſtood 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge Gop enduw'd 
My ſudden apprehenſion ! but in theſe * 
I found not what methought I wanted ſtill; 


And to the heav'nly viſion thus preſum'd. 


O, by what name, for thou above all theſe, 
Above mankind, or aught than mankind higher, 
Surpaſſeſt far my naming ! How may J 
Adore thee, Author of this univerſe, 

And all this good to man ! For whoſe well-being 

8o amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 

Thou haſt provided all things. But, with me 

I ſee not who partakes ; In ſolitude ' ' 

What happineſs, who can enjoy alone ! 

Or, all enjoying, what contentment find? 
Thus 1 preſumptuous; and the viſion bright, 


As with a ſmile more brighten'd, thus repli'd. 


What call'ſt thou ſolitude? Is not the earth 
With various living creatures, and the air 


| Repleniſh'd, and all theſe at thy command 
To come, and play before thee? Know'ꝰſt thou not 


Their language and their ways? They alſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptibly ; with theſe 
Find paſtime,.and bear rule: thy realm is large. 
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So ſpake the univerſal Lord, and ſeem'd 

So ord'ring; I with leave of ſpeech implor'd, 

And humble deprecation, thus repli'd. | 


Let not my words offend thee, Heav'nly Pow'r! 


My Maker, be propitious while I ſpeak ! 

Haſt thou not made me here thy ſubſtitute, 
And theſe inferior far beneath me ſet ? 
Among unequals what fociety | 
Can ſort, what harmony, or true delight ! 
Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 
Giv'n and receiv'd; but in diſparity 

The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike. Of fellowſhip 1 ſpeak! _ 
(Such as I ſeek) fit to participate | 
All rational delight ? wherein the brute 
Cannot be human conſort ; they rejoice 
Each with their kind, lion with lioneſs; 

80 fitly them in pairs thou haſt combin'd : 
Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or fiſh with fowl 

So well converſe, nor with the ox the ape: 
Worſe, then, can man with beaſt, and leaſt of all. 
Whereto th* Almighty anſwer'd, not diſpleas'd. 
A nice, and ſubtle happineſs, I ſee - 

Thou to thyſelf propoſeſt, in the choice 
Of thy affociate, Abau! and wilt taſte 
No pleaſure (though in pleafure ) ſolitary. 
What think*ſt thou then of me, and this my ſtate ? 
veem I to thee ſufficiently poſſeſt 
Of happineſs or not, who am alone 
From all eternity ! for none I know . 
Second to me, or like; equal much leſs. 

How have I then with whom to hold converſe, 

Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
To me inferior, infinite deſcents 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee ? 

He ceas'd : I lowly anſwer' d. To attain 
The height, and depth of thy eternal ways, 


All human thoughts come ſhort, Supreme of things! 


Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. Not ſo is man, 
But in degree the cauſe of his deſire 
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By converſation with his like to help, 
Or ſolace his defects. No need that thou 
Should'ſt propagate, already infinite; 
And through all numbers abſolute, tho? ONE. 
But man by number is to manifeſtt 
His ſingle imperfection; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multipli'd ; 
In unity defective; which requires 
Collateral love, and deareſt amity. 
Thou in thy ſecrecy, although alone, 
Beſt with thyſelf accompanied, ſeek*ſt not 
Social communication: yet, fo pleas'd, 
Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
Of union, or communion, deifi'd : 
I, by converſing, cannot theſe erect 
F rom prone ; nor in their ways complacence find. 
Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom us'd © 
Permifhve, and acceptance found; which gain'd 
This anſwer from the gracious voice divine. 
Thus far to try thee, Apan ! I was pleas'd : 
And find thee knowing, not of beaſts alone, 
Which thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thylelf; 
Exprefling well the ſpirit within thee tree, 
My image, not imparted to the brute : 
Whoſe fellowſhip therefore unmeet for thee, 
Good reaſon was thou freely ſhould'ſt diſlike ; 
And be ſo minded ſtill ; I, ere thou ſpak'ſt, 
Knew it not good for man to be alone ; 
And no ſuch company as then thou ſawꝰſt 
Intended thee ; for trial only brought, 
To ſez how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet. 
What next I bring ſhalF pleaſe thee, be aſſur d. 
Thy likeneſs, thy fit help, thy other elf, 
Thy wilh, exactly to thy heart's deſire. 
He ended, or | heard no more; for now 
My earthly by his heav'nly overpow'r'd. 


Which it had long Rood under, ftrain'd to the] neigh 


In that celeſtial colloquy ſublime z 
As with an object that excels the ſenſe, Y 
 Dazzled, and ſpent, funk down; and ſought repair 
Of ſleep, which inſtantly fell on me, call d 

By nature as in. n aid, and clos'd mine — 


> eee 
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Mine eyes he clos'd, but open le't the cell 8 
Of fancy, my internal fight; by which [ 
Abſtract, as in a trance, methought 1 ſaw, _ 5 | if 
Though ſleeping: where I lay, and ſaw the ſhape 4 
Still glorious, before whom awake I ſtood; it 
Who ſtooping open'd my left ſide, and took = 
From thence- a rib, with cordial ſpirits warm, | 
And life blood ſtreaming freſh : wide was the wound! | 
But, ſuddenly with fleth fill'd up, and heaPd 
The rib he form'd and faſhion'd with his hands: 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man- like, but different ſex, ſo lovely fair! 
That what ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now | 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain d, 
And in her looks: which from that time inius'd 
Sweetneſs into my heart, unfelt before; 
And inte all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love, and amorous delight. | 
She diſappear'd, and left me dark! I wakꝰ d 
To find her, or for ever to deplore | ; 
Her loſs, and other pleaſures all abjure. 2 [| 
When out of hope behold her! not far of; k 
Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd | F 
With what all earth or Heaven could beſtow, 
To make her amiable ; on ſhe came, 
Led by her Heavenly Maker, though unſeen, 
And guided by his voice; nor uninform?d 
Of nuptial ſanctity, and marriage rites : 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry geſture dignity and love! . 
I overjoy*d could not forbear aloud. b 
This turn hath made amends! Thou haſt fulfill'd Y 


Thy words, Creator bounteous, and benign _ i 
Giver of all things fair ? Bur faireſt this | | 
Of all thy gifts? nor envieſt. 1 now ſee i! 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, myſelf | } 
Before me : woman is her name, of man 
Extracted : for this cauſe he ſhall forego 
Father, and mother, and t' his wife adhere ; 


And they ſhall be one fleſh, one heart, one ſoul. 
7 PROGRESS 


— 


( 142 ) 
PROGRESS OF LIFE. 


LL the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely . : 


— 


They have their exits and their entrances: 


And one man in his time plays many parts; 


His acts being ſeven ages. At firſt the infant, 


Mewling and puking in his nurſe's arms; 

And then, the whining ſchool-boy with his hel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like a ſnail _ 
Unwillingly to ſchool. And then, the lover, 


Sighing like furnace, with-a woſul ballad 


Made to his miltreſs? eye-brow. Then a ſoldier 
Full of range oaths, and bearded like the pard, 


_ Jealous in hong ur, ſudden and quick in quurrel, 


Seeking the bubble reputation, 


Ev'n in the can1on's mouth. And then the jultice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd ; 
With eyes ſevere and beard of formal cut, 


Full of wiſe laws, and modern inſtances ; 


And ſo he plays his part. The ſixth age ſhifts 


Into the lean and ſlipper'd pantaloon, 

With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide, 
His youthful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide, 
For his ſhrunk ſhank ; and his big manly voice 


Turning again towards childiſh treble, pipes, 
And whillles in his ſound. Laſt ſcene of all 
That ends this ſtrange eventſul hiſtory, 


Ts ſecond childiſknels, and mere oblivion ; 


3 Sans teeth, ſans * ſans err lans Frey thing; 


3 — * * 
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That fleſh is heir to; *tis a conſummatioen 
| - * Devoutl 


. 
HAMLET MEDITATION ON . 


O be or not to be: that is the queſtion. — 
Whether tis nobler in the ming to ſuffer 


The ſtings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 


And by oppoſing end them? To die To ſleep, — 
No more: and by a ſleep to ſay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 


*T 
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Deroutly to be wiſh'd. To die — To ſleep, 
1o ſleep ! Perchance to dream ! ay there's the ep 

For in that ſleep of death, what dreams may come 

When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 0564: 0} 08 
Mult give us pauſe — There's the reſpet 471 1 
That makes calamity of ſo long a life. | LA b 
For who would bear the whips and ſcorns o' th' time, 
Th oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of deſpiſed love, the law's M lay, 

The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 1 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes; 

When he himſelf might his quietus make * 

| With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardles bear, 

To groan and ſweat under a weary life ? 

But that the dread of ſomething after death 

{That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourne 

No traveller returns) puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of 

Thus confeience does make cowards of us all, 

And thus the native hue of reſolution _ 

is ſicklied o'er with the pale caſt of Thought; ; 

And enterpriſes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awry, | 4 
And loſe the name of action. : * 


* 
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SPEECH of Tins 11 NRY IV. u%n re -oetving ne wi 6 in the 
night ) of the RennuLION of the Ear! / NORTHUMBERLAND. | 


OW many thouſand of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Are at this hour aſleep! O gentle ſleep ! 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſo? 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky huts, 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, | 
And huſh'd with buzzing night flies to thy ſlumber : 
-Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 
And lalPd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody! 
O thou dull god! why lieſt thou with the vile 
In louhſome beds, and leav'ſt the kingly 5 


Beneath 


| ( 144 ) 
Beneath rich canopies of coſtly ſtate, 
A watch - caſe to a common ?larum bell? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 
Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge ; 
And in the viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf ' ning clamours in the ſlippery ſhrouds, 
That, with the hurly, death itſelf awakes ? 
Canſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy repoſe. 
To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rude ? 
And in the calmeſt, and the ſtilleſt night, 
With all appliances and means to boot, 
Deny it to a king? then happy lowly clown! 
Uneaſy lies the head that wears a crown. 
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Caxpinar WOLSET's SOLILOQUY. on his Fai, 

F AREWELL, a long farewell to all my greatneſs : 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 

His tender leaves of hope: to· morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him: 

The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root; 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventur'd, 
Like. little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth: my high blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left nie, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 4 
Of the rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, 1 hate Ye, 
1 feel my heart new open'd. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes favours ! 
There is betwixt that ſmile which we aſpire to, 
That ſweet regard of princes, and our ruin, | 
More pangs and fears, than war and women know; 3 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 


— ee 
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JULIET"'s Speech on hearing of TvrArr's Death and 


Romeo's Baniſhment. 


H, poor my lord, what tongue ſhall ſmooth thy name, 
When l, thy three hours wife, have mangled it! 
But wherefore, villain, didſt thou kill my couſin ! 
That villain couſin would have kill'd my huſband. 
Back, fooliſh tears, back to your native ſpring : 
Your tributary drops belong to wo, 
Which you miſtaking, offer up to joy. 
My huſband lives, that Tybalt would have lain; 3 
And Tybalt's dead that would have killed my huſband 3 7 
All this is comfort; wherefore weep l then : 
Sme word there was, worſer than Tybalt's death, 
That murder'd me; I would forget it fain. 
But oh! it preſſes to my memory, 
1 Like damned guilty deeds to ſinners? minds: 
| 'Tybalt is dead and Romeo baniſked ! 
; That bani/bed, that one word buniſke, * 

Hath flain ten thouſand Tybalt's ; Tybalt 8 death, 
Was wo enough, if it had ended there: | 
Or if ſour wo delights f in fellowſhip 
And needly will be rank'd with other priefs, 
Why follow*'d not, when ſhe ſaid 'Tybalt's dead, 
Thy father oi thy mother, nay, or both? 

Fut with a rearward following Tybalt's death, 

Romeo ii baniſhed - to ſpeak that word, 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, R. 
All ſlain, all dead! Romeo is baniſhed! © 
There is no eng, no limit, meaſure, bound, 
In that word's dak no words can rhat wo ſound, 
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marrying his USCLE. 


( 1 that this too, too ſolid fleſh would melt, | 
Thaw, and reſolve it{clf into a dew ! Bo 
Or that the Everlaſling had not fix d | | 0 
His cancn *gainft {elf flaughter! | . | 
How veary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable, 

| N 
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Seem to me all the uſes of this world! 
Fie on't! oh fie! 'tis an unweeded garden, 


3+ "That grows to ſeed ; things rank, and groſs in tore, 


Pofſefs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 

But two months dead! nay, not fo much ! not two; 
So excellent a king, that was to this 

Hyperion to a ſatyr; ſo loving to my thee, 
That he permitted not the winds of heav'n 
Viſit her face too roughly. Heav'n and erth 
Muſt I remember — hy, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite 'had grown 

By what it fed on; yet, within a month. 

Let me not think — Frailey. thy name is avamar ! 
A little month! ere thoſe ſhoes were old, + 
With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niohe, all tears —- Why ſhe, even ſhe 
10 heaven ! a beaſt that wants diſcourſe of reaſon 
Would have mourn'd longer —) married with mine uncle, 
My father's brother; but no more like my father, 
Than I to Hercules. Within a month 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 
Had left the fluſhing in her galled eyes, 

She married — Of moſt. wicked ſpeed, to SY 
With ſuch: dexterity to meeſtuous ſheets ! K-51 :- 
It is not, nor it cannot come to good, 
But break my n for I mut hold my wayne. 
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OTHELLO': 8 Degus if his Corti ant Jer age with 


DEs>EMONA. | 


T OST potent, grave, and Sou: figniors ! 8 
My very noble and approv'd good maſters ! 
That I have ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true; true, I have married her; 
'The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent: no more. Rude am I in my ſpeech ; 
And little blefs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace; 
For ſince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years pith. 
Till now, ſome nine moons waited, they have us'd 
Their deareſt action in the tented field; 
And little of this great world ean I ſpeak, | 
* chen pertaing to feats of ay and battle; j 
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Her father lov'd me, oft invited me; 
Still queſtion'd me the ſtory of my life, 


To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 


— 


And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 


Of being taken by the inſolent foe 
And fold to ſlavery : of my redemption thence, 


She'd come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my diſcourſe : which I obſerving, 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means . 


That 1 would all my pilgrimage dilate ; ._ 


* +148) 


In ſpeaking for myſelf Yet, by your patience, 

] will a round unvarniſh'd tale deliver, 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic 

(For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal 

] won his daughter with. , 
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From year to year; the battles, ſieges, fortunes 
That i have paſt. ba 
] ran it throngh, een from my boyiſh days, 


Wherein J ſpoke of moſt difaſt'rous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; Ko 
Of hair breadth ' ſcapes in th' imminent deadly breach? 


And with it all my travels hiſtory ; 

Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whoſe heads touch heav'n, 
It was my bent to fpeak. All theſe to hear 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline : ' 

But ſtill the houſe affairs would draw her thence 

Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
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To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 


Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not diſtinctively. I did conſent 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When 1 did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke 
That my youth ſuffer'd. My ſtory being done, 
e gave me for my pains a world of ſighs, "ig A 
dhe iwore, in faith, *twas ſtrange, *twas paſſing ſtrange, | 
Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful — _ - N 
She wiſh'd ſhe had not beard it: yet ſhe wiſn'd 5 
That heav'n had made her ſuch a man: — ſhe thank'd me, 
And bade me, if I had a os The that lov'd her, 
| ä ; 1 


4 


. | * 
I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ſtory, A 
And that would woo her. On this hint I * 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt; 
And l lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 
This e the witchcraft I have us d. 
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SEMPRONIUS's Speech in the Senate, on à d ibe erat. on. : 

whether or not they ſhould continue the War. | * 


* voice is ſtill for war. 


| Gods, can a Roman ſenate long debate : 
Which af the two to chooſe, ſlav'ry or death! 
No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, 0 


And at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 

Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. 
Perhaps ſome arm more lucky than the reſt 
May reach his heart and free the world from bondage. 
Riſe, fathers, riſe !' *tis Rome demands your help; 3 
Riſe, and revenge her ſlaughter'd citizens, 

Or ſhare their fate; the corpſe of half her ſenate 
Manure the fields of Theſſaly, while we : 

Sit here delib'rating in cold debates, 
If we ſhould ſacrifice our lives to honour, = 
Or wear them out in ſervitude and chains. 

. Rouſe up, for ſhame ! our brothers of Pharſalia 
Point at their wounds, and cry aloud —To battle! 
Great Pompey's ſhade complains that we are ſlow, 
And Scipic*s ghoſt walks unreveng'd amongſt us! 


f... ß od ood 


The SPEECH of LUCIUS. 

M* thoughts, I muſt confeſs, are turn'd on peace. 

; Already have our quarrels fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans: Seythia mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth's remoteſt regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome; 

Tis time to ſheath the ſword, and ſpare mankind. 

It is not Czſar, but the gods, my fathers, 

The gods declare againſt us, and repel £ 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, . 
i(Prompted by b. ind revenge and wild — 8 
f Were 


CATO ſolus, fitting ina ; thoughtful ales — In bir 72 2 


(( 
Were to refuſe th' awards of Providence, 
And not to reſt in Heaven's determination. 


Already have we ſhewn our love to Rome, 


Now let us ſhew ſubmiſſion to the gods. 

We took up arms, not to revenge ourſelves, 

But free the Commonwealth; when this end fails, 

Arms have no further uſe: our country” s cauſe, 

That drew our ſwords, now wreſts 'em from our hands, 
And bids us not delight in Roman blood 

Unprofitably ſhed ; what men could do, 

Is done already: Heav' n and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome muſt fall, AER we are innocent. 


— „ — 
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PrAro's book on the Immortality of the Soul. -- A draws 
ford on the table by him, 
T muſt be ſo—Plato thou reaſor'ſt well-—— 
Elſe whence this pleaſing hope, this fond deſire, 

This longing after immortality ? 
Or whence this ſacred dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into nought ? Why fhrinks the ſoul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at deftruction ? 
*Fis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
is Heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 
Eternity ! thou pleaſing dreadful thou ght! 
Through what variety of untri'd An 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we paſs! ! 
The wide, the unbounded proſpect lies before me, 
But ſhadows, clouds, and darkneſs, reſt upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a power above us, 
(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he muſt delight in virtue: 
And that which he delights i in muſt be happy, 


But when! or where ! This world was _ for Celar. EE 


Pm weary of conjectures this muſt end *em 


Thus am I doubly arm'd: my death and life, 
My bane and antidote are both before me z 
This in a moment brings me to my end ; 

But this informs me I ſhall never die. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſmiles 
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At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature ſink in years; 
But thou ſhalt flourifh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
What means this heavineſs that hangs upon me, 
This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes 
Nature oppreſs'd, and haraſs'd out with care 
Sinks down to reit. This once I'll favour her, 
That my awaken'd ſoul may take her flight, _ 
Renew'd in all her ſtrength, and freſh with life, 
An off ring fit for Heav*n. Let guilt or fear 
Diſturb man's reſt ; Cato knows neither of em, 
Indifferent in his choice, to fleep or die. 
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DOUGLAS“s Account of bimſe. f 
TY name is Norval: on the Grampion hills 
My father feeds his flocks; a frugal ſwain, 
"Whoſe conſtant cares were to increaſe his ſtore, 
And keep his only ſon, myſelf, at home. 
For I had heard of battles, and I long' d 
To follow to the field ſome warlike lord-: | 
And Heav'n ſoon granted what my fire deni'd. 
This moon which roſe laſt night, round as my fhield, 
Had not yet fill'd her horns, when by her light, 
A band of fierce Barbarians, from the hills, 
Ruſh'd like a torrent down upon the vale, 
Sweeping our flocks and herds, The ſhepherds fled 
For ſafety and for ſuccour. I alone, | 
With bended bow and quiffver full of arrows, 
_ Hover'd about the enemy, and mark'd 
The road he took, then haſted to my friends, 
| Whom, with a troop of fifty choſen men, 
I met advancing. The purſuit I led, 
Till we o*ertook the ſpoil-encumber'd foe. | 
We fought and conquer d. Ere a ſword was drawn, 
An arrow from my bow had pierc'd their chief, | 
4 Who wore that day the arms which now I wear. 
| Returning home in triumph, I difdain'd | ; 


The ſhepherd's lothrul life; and having heard 4 
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That our good king had fummon'd his bold peers 
To lead their warriors to the Carron ide, Fo 
1 left my father's houſe, and took with me 

A choſen ſervant to conduct my ſleps; 

Yon trembling coward who forſook his maſter. 
Tourneying with this intent, I paſt theſe towers, 
And Heav'n- directed, came this day to do 

The happy deed that gilds my humble name. 


DOUGL A S's Account by what means he learn'd the 
© Art of War. 
DENEATH a mountain's brow, the moſt remote 
And inacceſſible by hepherds trod, 
In a deep cave dug by no mortal hand, 
A hermit liv'd; a melancholy 'man, _ 
Who was the wonder of our wand'ring ſwains. 
Auſtere and lonely, cruel to himſelf, 
Did they report him; the cold earth his bed, 
Water his drink, his food the ſhepherds alms. 
1 went to ſee him, and my heart was touch'd 
With rev*rence and with pity. Mild he ſpake, 
And, entering on diſcourſe, ſuch ſtories told 
As made me oft reviſit his ſad cell. 
For he had been a ſoldier in his youth; 
And tought in ſamous battles, when the peers 
Of Europe, by the bold Godfredo led, 
Againſt th' uſurping Infidel, diſplay d | | 
The croſs of Chriſt, and won the Holy Land. . 
Pleas'd with my admiration, and the fire 
His ſpeech ſtruck from me; the old man would ſhake 
His years away, and act his young encounters : 
Then having ſhew'd his wounds, he'd fit him down, 
And all the live-long day diſcourſe of war. 
To help my fancy, in the ſmooth green turf 
He cut the figures of the marſhall'd hoſts; - 
Deſcrib*'d the motions, and explain'd the uſe 
Of the deep column and the lengthen'd line, 
The ſquare, the creſcent, and the phalanx firm - 
Tor all that Saracen or Chriſtian knew 
Of war's vaſt art, was to this hermit known. ECP 
ER. i Dnhappy 


„ 
Vebappy man! 2 

Returning homewards by Meſſina's port, 
Loaded with wealth and honours bravely won, 
A rude and boiſt'rous captain of the ſea | 
Faſten'd a quarrel on him. Fierce they fought ; 
The ſtranger fell, and with his dying breath 
Declar'd his name and lineage ! Mighty God! 


** 


The ſoldier cr * brother! ! Oh! my brother = 


They exchang'd * : 


And happy, in my mind, was he that died: 


For many deaths has the ſurvivor ſuffer'd. 

In the wild deſart on a rock he ſits, 

Or on ſome nameleſs ſtream's untrodden banks, 
And ruminates all day his dreadſul fate. 
At times, alas! not in his perfect mind! 
Holds dialogues with his lov'd brother's ghoſt; 
And oft _ night forſakes his ſullen couch, 

'To * ſad oriſons for pan he flew. a 
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His SOLILOQU Y ; in the oY l, Set * his Mora: 


HIS is the place, the centre of the grove, 
Here:ftands the oak. the monarch of the wood. 


How ſweet and ſolemn is this midnight ſcene 1 


The ſilver moon, unclouded, holds her way 


Though ſkies where I could count each little ls. 
I) he fanning weſt-wind ſcarcely ſtirs the leaves; 
I' be river ruſhing o'er its pebbled bed, 
Impoſes ſilence with a ſtilly ſound. | 


In ſuch a place as this, at ſuch an hour, 


If anceſtry can be in aught believ'd, 


Deſcending ſpirits have convers'd with man, 
And told the ſecrets of the world unknown. . 


Eventful day ? how haſt hon chang'd my tate? 
Once on the cold and winter-ſhaded fide 

Of a bleak hill, miſchance had rooted me, 
Never to here, child cf another ſoil ; 
Tranſplanted now to the gay ſunny vale, VET 

: SE the green — of wy my fortune flow'rs. 
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Ye glorious ſtars ! high heav'n's reſplendent hoſt! 
To whom | oft have of my lot complain'd, | 
Hear and record my ſoul's unalter'd wiſh! | 
Dead or alive, let me but berenown'd ! _ 
May Heav'n inſpire ſome fierce gigantic Dane, 
To give a bold defiance to our hoſt! 

Before he ſpeaks it out I will accept; 

Like Douglas e or like Douglas die. 
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FROM 
Ma SHENSTONE's PASTO RAL BALLAD. 


T, ABSENCE. 


E ſhepherds ſo cheerful and gay, 
Y Whoſe flocks never careleſsly roam: 
Should Corydon's happen to ftray, 
O! call the poor wanderers home. 
Allow me to muſe and to ſigh, 
Nor talk of the change chat ye find; 
None once was ſo watchful as I; 
: IU have left my dear Phyl i is behind. 
Now I know what it is to have ſtrove 
Wich the torture of doubt and deſire; 
What it is to admire and to love, 
And to leave her we love and admire, | 
Ah? lead forth my flock in the morn, 
And the damps of each ev'ning repel 1 
Alas! I am faint and forlorn! | 
have bade my dear Phyllis farewell. 
Since Phyllis vouchſai'd me a look 
I never once dream'd of my vine; 
May I loſe both my pipe and my crook, 
If I knew of a kid that was mine. 
I priz'd ev'ry hour that went by. LE 
Beyond all that had pleas'd me before: bh 
But now they are paſs'd and I figh; 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no more. 
But why do I languitſh in vain ? | 
A hy wander thus penſively here? 
| Oh! why did I come from the plain, 
7 Where 1 fed on Gs {miles _ my dear! 
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N 
They tell me, my favourite maid, 
The pride of the valley is flown; 
Alas! where with her I have ſtray'd, 
I conld wander with pleature aloue. 
When forc'd the fair nymph to: forego, 
What anguiſh I felt at my heart! 
Yet I thought— but ir might not be fo— 
»Twas with pain that ſhe faw me depart. 
She gaz'd as | ſlowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly difeern ; 
So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, | 
I thought that ſhe bade me return- 
The pilgrim that journeys all day, 
To viſit ſome far-diſtant ſhrine, 
If he bear but a relic away 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus widely remov'd from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, I owe, 
Soft hope is the relic I bear, _ 
And my ſolace wherever I go. 
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MV banks they are furniſh-d with bees, 
Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep; 


My grottos are ſhaded with trees, 
And my hills are white over with ſheep. 
1 ſeldom have met with a loſs, - 
Such health de my fountains; beſtow z 

My fountains all border'd with moſs, 
Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 
Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, 
But with tendrils of woodbine is hound; 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 


But a ſweet brier ent wines it around; 


Not my fields in the prime of the year, 
More charms than my cattle unfold ; 
Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 
Hut it glitters with fiſhes of gold. 
One would tbink ſhe might like to retire 
Jo the bow'r I have labour d to rear ; 


( 5s }. 
Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted at there. 
Oh how ſudden the jeſſamine ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my love, 
To prune the wild branches away. 
From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
What ſtrains of wild melody flow? 
How the nightingales warble their loves 
From the thickets of roſes that blow 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmonioufly join 
In a concert ſo ſoft and fo clear, | 1 
As——-the may not be fond to e 
T have found out a gift for my fair: 
have found where the wood-pigeons breed 
But let me that Plunder forbear, 
She will ſay ' twas a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er could be true the averr'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young; z 
And I lov'd her the more, when 1 heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 
J have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold  _ 
How that pity was due to- a dove; F 
That it ever attended the bold, 
And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 
But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
So much I her accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 
Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 
Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 
Unmov'd when her Coryden ſighs, 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe? 
Dear regions of ſilence and ſhads ! 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray'd, © 
If aught in her abſence could pleaſe. 
But where does my Phyllida ſtray? | 
Ard where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 
And the lhepherds : as gentle as ours! 
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( 56). 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 
And the face of the valleys as fine; 
The ſwains may in manners compare, 1 
But their love is not t equal to mine. | 


1. $OLLCTTU-DE. 
W HY v al» you my paſſion reprove ? 
Why term it a folly to grieve? | 
Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe. 
With her mien ſhe enamours the brave; 
With her wit ſhe engages the free; 
With her modeſty pleaſes the grave; 
She is ev'ry way pleaſing to me. 
O you that have been of her train, 
Come and. join in my amorous lays; 
I could lay down my life for the ſwain, 
That will ſing but a ſong in her. praiſe. 
When he ſings may the nymphs of the town 
Come trooping and liſten the while; 
Nay, on him let not Phylida frown 
But I cannot allow her to ſmile... 
For when Paridel tries in the 88 
Any favour with Phy:/i; to find, | 
O how, with one trivial glance, 75 : 
Might ſhe ruin the peace of my mind * 
In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, 
And his crook is beſtudded Sd; | 
And his pipe—oh my Pd lis beware 
Of a magic there is in the ſqun ce. 
*Tis his with mock paſſion to glo-Www) ] 
*Tis his in ſmooth tales to una Ek 
„ How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 
And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold. 
How the nightingales labour the Krain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 
| How they vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs and die.““ 
To the grove gr the garden he trays, 
And pillages every fweet; - ,. -. | 
Then ſuiting the wreath to his lays; 


Ie throws it at Phy li, feet. ts F 
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„ 
« O0 phy lane he whiſpers, © more fair, 
More ſweet than the jeſſamine's flow'r ! 
What are pinks in a morn to compare! 
What is eglantine after a ſhow”r ? 
Then the lily no longer is white; 
Then the roſe is depriv'd of its bloom ; 
Then the violets die with deſpite, | 
And the woodbines give up their perfume.” 
Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, 
And he fancies no ſhepherd his peer ; 
— Yet l never ſhould envy the ſong, 
Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 
Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So Phillis the trophy deſpiſe; 
Let his forehead with laurels be crown'd, 
80 they ſhine not in Phyllis's eyes. 
The language that flows from the heart 
Is a ſtranger to Paridel's tongue; 
——- Yet may ſbe beware of his art, 
Or ſure I muſt envy the ſong. 
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IV. DISAP POINTMENT:. 
7E ſhepherds, give ear to my lay. 


And take no more heed of my ſheep. 5 


They.have nothing to do bat to ſtray ; 
have nothing to do but to weep. 
Yet do not my folly reprove ; 


She was fair - and my paion begun; e 
She ſmil'd — and I could not but love; 


She is faithleſs — and I am undone. 
Perhaps I was void of all thought ; 8 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, 


That a nymph ſo complete would be ſought 


By a ſwain more engaging than me. 
Ah! love ev 'Ty hope can inſpire 
It banzthes wiſdom the while ; 


And the lip of the nymph we admire 


Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile. 
She is faithleſs and I am undone z pr 
Ve that witneſs the woes I endure, # 
Let reaſen inſtruct you to ſhun _ 7 
What it cannot inſtruct you _ cure. 
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( 158 ) 
Hare how ycu loiter in vain, 
Amid nymphs of an higher degree : 
It is not for me to explain 
How fair and how fickle they be. 


Alas! from the day that we met, 


What hope of an end to my woes ? 
When [I cannct endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe, 


Yet time may diminiſh the pain: 


The flow'r, and the fhrub, and the tree, 


Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 


In time may have comfort for me. 
The ſweets of a dew-ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 
'The peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Henceforth ſhall be Cory: 9s theme. 
High tranſports are ſhewn to the fight, 
Bat we are not to find them our own; | 
Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delipht, 
As I with my Phy lis had known. 
O ye woods, ſpread your OBE apace 
To your deepeſt receſſes | fly 
I would hide with the beaſts 91 * chaſe: 
I would vaniſh from every eye, 


Yet my reed ſhall reſound thro? the grove 


With the ſame ſad complaint it began; 


= How ſhe ſmil'd and I conld. not but lovez 


Was faithleſs, and 1 am undone ! 
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ELEGM written in a Country ChuRCH Yar. 
FETTE 
HE Curſew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowiny herd wind-flowly o'er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darknefs and to me. 


Now fades the glimm' ring landſcape on the Gght, 


And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds. 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowſy tinklings lull the diſtant folds ; 


Save that, from yonder ivy mantl'd tow'r, 


The ping owl does to- the moon complain? 
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Of ſuch as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, | 

Moleſt her ancient ſolitary reign. 

Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, | ith 

| Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heaps 170 
Each 3 in his narrow cell forever laid, 1 | ij 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet ſleep. | 
The breezy call of incenſe —breathing morn, = 

The ſwallow twitt'ring from the Rraw-built hed, | 0 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the echoing horn, | | | 
No more {hall rouſe them from their lowly bed, 1 
For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, F 

Or buſy honſewife ply her ev'ning care ; | 
No children run to liſp their fire's return, —_— 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare, | =_ 
Oft did the harvelt to their ſickle yield, | = 
Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 3 1 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! | þ 
How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ! | 
Let not ambition mock their uſetul toil, _ 

Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; - | 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, | | 

The ſhort and fimple annals of the Poor. r ml 
The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow I, Ss i 

And all that beauty all that wealth e' er gave, Sag 
Await alike th' inevitable hour, 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. ? 73 1 
Nor you, FE proud, impute to theſe the fault, _ 0 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raiſe. i 
Where thro” the long drawn iſle and fretted vault, 5 

Ihe pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 

Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath; _—_ 
Can honour's voice provoke the filent duſt, Mb 

Or flatt'ry ſoothe the dull cold ear of death: Wl 

Perhaps in this. neglected {pot is laid 
Some heart onee pregnant with celeſtial fire; — va | 
Hands that the rod of empire. might have ſway' d, * mi 

Or wak'd to ecſtaſy the living lyre; Ss | 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, = 

Rich with the ſpoils of time, did ne'er unrol: _ 1 
Chill penury repreſs'd their noble rage, 5 | | 
| Andfroze the genial current of te A f 
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Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 
And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſart air. 7 
Some village-Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
The little tyrant of his fields withſtood; _ 


Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt; 


Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood; 
Th applauſe of liſt ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 
To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 
And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes, 
Their lot forbade ; nor circumſcrib'd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbade to wade wad ſlaughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind. 
The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
To quench the bluſhes of ingenuons ſhame, 
Or heap the ſhrine of luxury and pride 
With incenſe kindled at the muſe's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 


Their ſober wiſhes never learr'd to ſtray; 
Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 
They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
Yet even theſe bones from inſvlt to protect 
Some frail memorial ſtill erected nigh, 


23 


; With uncouth rhymes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture dect'd, 


Implores the paſling tribute of a ſigh. 


Their name, their years, ſpelt by th? unletter'd muſe, F 


The place of fame and elegy ſipply: ; 
And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrewvws. 
That teach the ruſtic moraliſts to die. 3 


For who, to dumb forgetfulneſs a prey, 


This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 


Left the warm preeincts of the cheerful day, i 


Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind: 


On ſome fond brealt the parting ſou! relies, N 


Some pious drops the cloling eye requires; 


Ev'n from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 


Ev'n in our aſhes live their wonted fires. 
For thee, who mindful of th' unhenour'd dead 
| Poſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 
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I chance, by lonely contemplation led, | 
Some kindred ſpirit ſhall inquire thy fate, 
Haply ſome hoary-headed ſwam may ſav, 
Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 
« Bruſhing with haſty-ſteps the dews away, T 
To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 
There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
© That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, - 
« His liſtleſs length at noontide would he ſtretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, . 
+ Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he would rove, 
Now dreoping, woſul man, like one forlorn, 
Or craz'd with care, or crofs'd in hopeleſs love. 
© One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom d hill, 
Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree; 
Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, | 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he; 
* The next with dirges due in fad array 
. © Slow:thro” the ehurch-way path we ſaw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 
7 Grav'd on che lone beneath yon aged thorn,” 
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ERE reſts his head upon the lap of . 

A youth to fortune and to fame unknows 3 ; 
Fair ſcience frown'd not on his humble birth, 

And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his foul ſincere,  _ 
Heav'n did a tecompenſe as largely ſend : - 

He gave to mis'ry all he had—a tear, 


He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he _ a friend. 


No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 7 
* draw his frailties. from their dread abode, 
ere they alike in trembling hope KG et * 
The onen of N Father and * God, 
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4 'D RAYER ; in the Pro ropes of Death. 


From Burns Poems. N "% 
THOU oe, Almighty Cauſe,” | 
Fx all my dope and fear! 


. 
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In whoſe dread preſence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I muſt appear! 
If I have wander'd in thoſe paths 
Of life 1 ought to ſhun ; 
As Something, loudly, in my breaſt 
Remonſtrates I have done 
Thou know'ſt that "Vhou haſt formed me 
With paſſions wild and ftrong ; | 
And liſt'ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. . 
Where human wealneſf has come ſhort, 
Or /rai ty ſept aſide, 5 | 
Do Thou, 4% God for fach Thou art, 
In ſhades of darkneſs hide. 
Z Where with intention I have err'd, 
1 No other plea I have,, 
| But Thou art god; and Goodneſs till 
| Delighteth to forgive. 
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ROMULUS the founder of Roux, after building the city, 

reſolved to ſubmit the form of its government to the choice of 

- the people; and therefore, calling the citizens together, he ha- 
rangued them ibu. | 3:2: 


I F all che ſtrength of cities lay in the height of their ram - 
4 parts, or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould have great 
reaſon to be in fear for that which we have now built, 
Are there in reality any walls too high to be ſcaled by a 
valiant enemy? And of what uſt are ramparts in inteſtine 
diviſions? They may ſerve for a defence againſt ſudden 

© incurſions from abroad: But it is by courage and prudence 
chiefly that the invaſions of foreign enemies are repelled; 
and by unanimity, ſobriety, and juſtice, that domeſtic ſe- 
ditions are prevented. Cities fortified by the ſtrongeſt 

| bulwarks, have been often ſeen to yield to force from 
without, er to tumults from within. An exact military 
diſcipline, and a ſteady obſervance of civil polity, are the 
ſureſt barriers againſt theſe evils. But there is ſtill ano- 
ther point of great importance to be conſidered. The 
proſperity of ſome riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy ruin of 
others have in a great meaſure been owing to their my 
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of government. Was there but one manner of ruling ſtates 


and cities that could make you happy, the choice would 
not be difficult; but I have learnt, that- of the various 
forms of government among the. Greeks and Barbarians, 
there are three which are highly extolled by thoſe who 


have experienced them; and yet, that no one of thoſe 


is in all reſpe&s perfect; but each of them has ſome in- 
nate and incurable defect. Chooſe you then in what 
manner this city ſhall be governed. Shall it be by 


one man? Shall it be by a ſele& number of the wiſeſt 
among us? or ſhall the legiſlative power be in the 


people? As for me, I thall ſubmit to whatever form 
of adminiſtration you ſhall! pleaſe to eſtabliſh. As I 
think myſelf not unworthy to command, ſo neither am I 
unwilling to obey. Your having choſen me to be the 


leader of this colony, and your calling the city after my | 


name, are honours ſafficient to content me; honours of 
which, living or dead, | can never be deprived. 


= 
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Mie QuixcTivs Carrrorlix vs and An rA Furius were 
Conſuls at Rome, the differences betwixt the Senate and 
Peop e ran fo high, that the Equi and Volſci, taking ad- 


vanlage of their inteſtine dijorders, ravaged the country 


J the very gates of Rome, ani the Tribunes of the pea- 
pie forbade the. neceſſary levies of troops to oppoſe theme 
Winctius, a Senator of great reputation, well beloved, 

and now in bis fourth conſulate, gat the better of this ap- 
poſition by the following ſpeech. Sel | 


TTY HOUGH am not conſcious, O Romans, of any crime 
by me committed, it is yet with the utmoſt ſhame and 
confuſion that T appear in your aſſembly. You have ſeen 
it—Polterity will know it. In the fourth conſulſſip of Titus 
8 the Equi and Volſci {ſcarce a match for the 
ernici alone) came in arms to the very gates of Rome, 
and went away unchaſtiſed; The courſe of our manners 
indeed, and the eſtate of our affairs have long been ſuch, 
that I had no reaſon to preſage much good: But cgpld L 
have imagined, that fo great an ignominy would have be- 


fallen me this year, I would, by death or baniſhment (if 
all the other means had failed) have avoided the Ration. [. 


„ 
am now in, What! might Rome then have bern taken, 
if thoſe men who were at our gates had not wanted cou- 
rage for the attempt! — Rome taken while I was conſul.— 
Of honours I had ſufficient,—of life enough, — more than 
enough. — I ſhould have died in my third conſulate. But 
who are they that our daſtardly enemies thus deſpiſe ! The 
conſuls, or you, Romans? If ave are in the fault, depoſe us, 


or puniſh us yet more ſeverely. If you are to blame, may Te 
neither God nor man puniſh your faults! only may you re- lo 
pent. No, Romans, the confidence of our enemies is not P. 
owing to their courage, or to the belief of your cowardice. pr 
They have been too often vanquiſhed, not to know both yo 


themſelves and you. Diſcord, diſcord, is the ruin of this Wt 
city. The eternal diſputes between the ſenate and the peo- th 


ple are the ſole, cauſe of our misfortunes. While we ſet m. 
no bounds to our dominion, nor you to your liberty: while 2 
you. impatiently endure patrician magiſtrates, and we ple- WW" 


bean, our enemies take heart, grow elated and preſump- a 
tuous. In the name of the immortal gods, what is it, n 
| Romans, you would have? You defired tribunes; for the : 
ſake of peace we granted them You were eager to have ¶ vi 
decemvirs, we conſented to their creation. To grew M2" 
weary of theſe decemvirs, we obliged them to abdicate. , 
Your harred purſued them when reduced to private men; e 
and we ſuffered you to put to death, or baniſh, patricians o 
of the firſt rank in the republic. Vou inſiſted upon the MW"? 
reſtoration of the tribuneſhip, we yielded; we quietly ſaw — 
conſuls of your faction elected. You. have the protection 
of your tribunes, and the privilege of appeal; the patri- 
cians are ſubjected to the decrees of the commons. Un- ä 
der pretence of equal and impartial laws, you have invad- | 
ed our rights, and we have ſuffered it, and we ſtill ſuffer | 
it. When ſhall we ſee an end of diſcord!!. When {hall 
we have one intereſt and one common country? Victorious i 4 
and triumphant, you:ſhew leſs temper than we under defeat. 
When you. are to contend: with us, you. ſeize the Aventine / 
bill, you can poſſeſs yourſelves of the Mons Sacer. | 
The enemy is at our gates, the Ad{quiline is near being 
take and nobody ſtirs to hinder it. But againſt us you } 
are Violent, ER, 6 ug you can arm with diligence, Come ; 
7 on, then, beſiege the ſenate houſe, make à camp of the 
forum, fill the Jails with. our nobles, and when yon yah / 
Zi 8 oh. : LIED l leved 4 
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achieved theſe glorious exploits, then at laſt ſally out at 
the Eſquiline gate, with the ſame fierce ſpirits againſt the 
enemy. Does your reſolution fail you for this? go then, 
and behold from your walls, your lands ravaged, your 
houſes plundered and in flames, the whole country laid 
waſte with fire and ſword. Have you any thing here to 
repair theſe damages? Will the tribunes make up your 
loſſes to you? They'll give you as many words as you 
pleaſe : Bring impeachments in abundance againſt the 
prime men of the ſtate ; heap laws upon laws; aſſemblies 
you {hall have without end. But will any of you return 
the richer from theſe aſſemblies? Extinguiſh, O Romans, 
thoſe fatal diviſions ; generouſly break this curſed enchant- 
ment, which keeps you buried in a ſcandalous ination, 
Open your eyes, and conſider the management of theſe 
ambitious men, who, to make themſelves powerful in their 
party, ſtudy nothing but how they may foment diviſions 
in the or wy, f EIT IN "np 


If you can but ſummon up your former courage, if you 


will now march out of Rome with your conſuls, there is 
no puniſhment you can inflict, which L will not ſubmit. 
to, if I do not in a few days drive theſe pillagers out of 
our territory. This terror of war (with which you ſeem 
ſo grievouſſy ſtruck) ſhall quickly be removed from Rome 
to their own cities. „ i 


114 . - 
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A to my poverty, you have indeed, Sir, been rightly 


The Tarentines having a_quarrel ith the Romans, by the. 


aſſiſtance of Phvrrus King of Epirus, defeated the Roe 
man army. Upon this, Fabricius, with two other Ro- 

man Senators, is ſent to trea? with Phyrrus about an ex- 
change of priſoners, The King being informed of the 
great abilities and great poverty of Fabricius, hinted, in 
a private converſation with him, the unſuitableneſs of 
ſuch poverty to ſuch merit; and that if he would aſſiſt 
him fo megociate an bonourabl: peace for the Taren- 
tines, he would beſtow fuch riches upon him, as ſhould 
put him, at leaſt, upon an equality with the m opulent 
2 of Rome. The anſwer of Fabricius was as /ol- 


informed. My whole eſtate conſiſts in a houſe of but 
| | | mean 


* 


mean appearance, and a little ſpot of ground ; from which 


ſon to complain of fortune; ſhe ſupplies me with all that 


do inconfident, that all their profeſſions become 


( 166 ) 


by my own labour, I draw my ſupport, But if by any 
means you have been perſuaded to think that this pover. 
ty makes me leſs confidered in my country, or in any de. 
Sree unhappy, you are entirely deceived. 1 have no rea- 


nature requires; and if I am without ſuperfluities, I am 
allo free from the deſire of them. With theſe, I conſeſs, 
I ſhould be more able to ſuccour the neceſſitous, the only M N 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied; bu IM y, 
as ſmall as my poſſeſſions are, I can ſtill contribute ſome. 2 


thing to the ſupport of the ſtate, and the aſſiſtance of my Ml n. 


friends. With regard to honours, my country places me, f. 
or as I am, upon a level with the richeſt ; for Rome Ml b. 
ws.no qualifications for great employments, but virtue I h. 
and ability. She appoints me to officiate in the moſt au- c. 


guſt ceremonies of religion; ſhe intruſts me with the i 


command of her armies ; ſhe confides to my care the molt il p 
important negociations. My poverty does not leſſen the il 0 
weight and influence of my counſels in the fenate: the l 
Roman people honour me for that very poverty which Ml n 


Lou conſider as a diſgrace; they know the many opportv- 


nities I had in war to enrich myſelf, without cenſure; 0 
they are convinced of my diſintereſted zeal for their pro- } 
ſperity; and if I have any thing to complain of in the re- re 


turn they make me, tis only the exceſs of their applauſe. MW e 
What value then can I put upon your gold and filver! b 
Wpbat king can add any thing to my fortune? always at- WM ee 
tentive to diſcharge the duties incumbent on me, I have f. 
a mind free from $ELF-nrPROACH, and I have an hoxisr  n 
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ES CHI : Trmflated by Terd Larſdowne, - 
W HEN I compare, Athenians, the ſpeeches of ſome a 
V amongſt us with their actions, I am at a loſs to re- - 
concile what 1 fee with what I hear. Their proteſtations are 1 


full of zeal againſt the public enemy; but their meaſures are 
en 
By 


„ 
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ich, By confounding you with a variety of projects, they per- [it 
any Wl plex your reſolutions, and lead you from executing what 4 
ver. ff is in your power, by engaging you in ſchemes not redue- ] 
de ible to practice. Tis true, there was a time when we were | 
eas powerful enough, not only to defend our own borders, and AM 
hat I protect our allies, but even to invade Philip in his own do- 1 
am W minions. Yes, -Athenians, there was ſuch a juncture, I | 
«ls, MW remember it well; but by negle& of proper opportunities, 1 
nly W we are no longer in a ſituation to be invaders; it will be 
but W well for us if we can provide for our own defence and our 1 
ne-. allies. This is the preſent point to be ſettled; we can look 1 
my no farther, as circumſtances now ſtand; it is in vain to 1 
ne, il form projects of greater conſequence. In the end we may 
me WF hope to humble our enemy; but in order to arrive at a | 
due WF happy end, we muſt fix a wiſe beginning. Never did any k 
au-: conjuncture require ſo much prudence as this; however, 1 
the mould not deſpair of ſeaſonable remedies, had I the art to 
jolt prevail with you ro be unanimous in right meaſures. /'T he 
the opportunities which have ſo often eſcaped us, have not been 
the WF loſt through ignorance or want of judgement, but through 
ich WF negligence or treachery. | „ 
tu - If I afſume at this time more than ordinary liberty of 
e; WM ſpeech, I conjure you to ſuffer patiently thoſe truths which 
ro. have no other end but your own good: You have too many 
re- reaſons to be ſenſible how much you have ſuffered by heark- 
iſe. WF ening to ſycophants. I ſhall therefore be plain in laying it 
r! before you the grounds of paſt miſcarriages, in order to 4 
at: correct you in your future conduct. You may remember, 

we for it is not above three or four years ſince we had the 
5T news of Philip's laying fiege to the fortreſs of Juno, in 
Thrace : It was, as I think, in October we received this BM 
intelligence. We voted an immediate ſupply of threeſcore * | 
talents; forty men of war were ordered to ſea ; and fo zeal- AM 
ous we were, that preferring the neceſſities of Rate to our | l 
very laws, our citizens above the age of five and forty 
years were commanded to ſerve. What followed? a whole 

| year was ſpent idly, without any thing done ; and it was 
me but in the third month of the following year, a little after 
re- the celebration of the feaſt of Ceres, that Charedemus ſet 
re (ul, furniſhed. with no more than five talents, and ten gal- 
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ed. A rumour was ſpread that Philip was ſickx; that rumour 1 
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was followed by another that Pl. lip was dead ; and they, 
as if all danger died with him, you dropped your prepara. 
tions; whereas then, then was your time, to puſh, and be 
active; then was your time to ſecure yourſelves, and con. 
found him at once. Had your reſolutions, taken with ſo 
much heat, been as warmly ſeconded by action, you had 
then been as terrible to Philip, as Philip recovered, is now 
to you To what purpoſe at this time theſe refleQions? 
What is done cannot be undone. Bpt, by your leave, 
Athenians, though paſt moments are not to be recalled, pat 
errors may be repeated. Have we not now a freth provo- 
cation to war? Let the memory of overſights, by which 
you have ſuffered ſo much, inſtruct you to be more vigi- 
lant in the preſent danger. If the Olynthians are not in- 
ſtantly ſuccoured and with your utmoſt efforts, you be. 
come aſſiſtants to Philip, and ſerve him more effectually 
than he can help himſelf. The ſtrength of that common. 
wealth was once ſufficient alone to keep that aſpiring mo- 
narch within bounds; neither duiſt Philip attack the 
Olynthians, nor the Olynthians Philip, ſo equal was the ba- 
lance of power between them. We joined them, and it 
was no ſmall mortification to Philip, to fee at his very gates 
a republic, by being confederated with us, not only able 
to thwart all his ambitious defigns, but even to carry the 
war into the very bowels of his own kingdom. 

$0 exorbitant his power was grown, that there was no- 
thing left for us to with, but to ſee him embroiled with 
his neighbours. Fortune has feconded our withes ; what 
then have we to-do, but to ſecond our fortute, by fendirg 
a quick and powerful afliſtance to theſe people thus happily 
engaged by Providence for our ſakes ? Should we negle@ 
an opportunity ſo ſeaſonable, and of ſuch importance, we 
| ſhall not only be covered with confuſion and reproach, but 
expoſed to a long chain of inevitable evils from the con- 
queror, eſpecially conſidering the diſpoſition of the The- 


bans, ready to catch at any occaſion to hurt us, and the 


inability of our 1 the has. ren, drained by a mg war 
to aſſiſt us. 

What way then to put a ſtop to the torrent ? or to pre- 
vent the conqueror from turning his whole force again 
Athens itſelf? The man who is for deferring this duty till 


ns had ther Re war and deſolation 1 in bis own w_—_ 
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than hear of it in another; and ſcandalouſly beg aflikance 


from his neighbours, than generouſly give it; nor can 


thing be more obvious, than that we. are dellined for his 
next prey, if we permit him to ſucceed in his preſent en- 
terpriſe. But you will ſay, have we not already unani- 
mouſly voted to ſtand by the Olynthians ? ?Tis true; but 
how will you do it? that's the queſtion, Be not diſpleaſ- 


ed, Athenians, If I ſhould point you the way, by offer- 


ing any advice diſagreeable to your inclinations, or the 


common opinion. I would have you to begin, by appointing 
a certain number of legiſlators, or commiſſioners, to inſpe& 


our laws, not to create a confuſion of more; we have al- 


ready but too many; but rather to repeal ſuch, as upon 


examination, may be found prejudicial co the public. Let 


me ſpeak plain. —-T mean thoſe laws, which diſcourage and 


oppreſs the ſoldiery, by appropriating to the maintenance 


of our theatres, that money which ought to be applied as 


a proviſion for them who daily venture their lives for their 
country. When you have reformed thoſe abuſes which 
give away the bread of the ſoldiers to citizens, idle and 
unuſeful, and which ſquander in penſions to mimies and 
buffoons what might be converted to the ſupport of men of 
honour : When you have abrogated thoſe ſanguinary laws, 


that it may be no longer dangerous to ſpeak plain, you 


will not then want friends, who, with freedom and ſince- 
rity, will offer ſuch expedients as your ſafety, and the exi- 
gencies of ſtate ſhall require. But if you are too obſtinate 
to revoke any act once paſt, though never ſo contrary to 
ſenſe and public good ; if it ſhall remain a capital crime to 


arraipn any ſuch act, or demand the revocation, you may 


ſpare yourſelves the trouble of inquiring after truth ; for 


Who will ſeek to make you honeſt or wiie by the forfeiture 


of his own head? No, Athenians, no; you muſt expect no 


friends at that price: The moſt forward and zealous of - 


Jour citizens will be circumſpect or filent when their ſin- 


eerity muſt be fatal to themielves, without being fervice- 


able to you, and as long as ſuch examples can be turned 
only to terrify others from endeavouring your good with 
the ſame freedom. | | TY : | 
Since therefore, ſuch laws there are, with ſuch danger- 
ous penalties annexed, that honeſt men dare not ſpeak plain, 
let the promoters of the miſchief be condemned to repair 
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© by being obliged to run the hazard of demanding the 


revocation. For what freedom of ſpeech can you expect, 
if white you honour with your protection, and encourage 


with your favour, ſuch ſycophants only as humour your fan- 


cy, and flatter your inclinations, though never ſo contrary 
to your intereſt, or your honour, the true patriot, who has 
no other view but the public good, hall. be ſuſpected and 


impeached, and delivered up a ſacrifice to the hatred and 
fury of the people. Let me tell you, men of Athens, till 


ſome legal redreſs may be had of this grievance, the very 
beſt of your citizens, let his intereſt be ever ſo powerful, 
will be queſtioned for the freedom of his advice, if he 
ſhould be ſo mad as to give it. But who will be a friend 
when he is ſure to be treated as an enemy! It is not ne- 
ceſſary to warn you, that votes are of no force, unleſs ſe- 
conded by action; if your reſolutions had the virtue to 
compaſs what you intend, without other aid, we ſhould | 


not ſee yours multiply every day, as they do, and upon 


every occaſion, with fo little effect: Nor would Philip be 


in a condition to brave and affront us in this manner. It 


has not happened through want of warm and ſeaſonable 


votes, that we have failed to chaſtiſe him long ſince; though 


action is the laſt in place, and muſt ſucceed to deliberation, 


it is the firſt in efficacy, as crowning the work, for no- 


thing can be done without it Proceed then, Athenians, 
to fupport your deliberations with action: You have heads 
capable of adviſing what is beſt : You have judgement and 


experience to diſcern what is right, and you have power 


$58 


'and opportunity to execute what you determine. What 


time ſo proper for action? What occaſion ſo happy? And 
when can you hope for ſuch another, if this be negleRed ! 
Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, inſulted you in 


"Thrace ? Does he not at this inſtant ſtraiten and invade 


Jour conſederates, whom you have ſolemnly ſworn to pro- 
tet? Is he not an implacable enemy? A faithleſs ally 
The uſurper of provinces to which he has no title, or pre- 


— 


tence? A ſtranger, a barbarian, a tyrant, and indeed, what 


is he not? | 17 | 
And yet, O ye immortal gods, when we ſhall have 
abandoned all things to this Philip ; when, by the indiffer- 


ence of ſome, by the treachery of others, we have, as it 


were added force and wings to his ambition, we ſhall yet 


make | 
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make ourſelves a greater ſcorn to our enemies, by upbraid- 
ing and loading each other with the reproach. Each par- 


ty, though equally guilty, by their diviſions of the come 


mon calamity, will be imputing the miſcarriage to his neigh» 
bour, and though ever ſo conſcious, every one will be ex- 
cuſing himſelf, by laying the blame on another: as, after 
the loſs of a battle, not a man that fled, but accules his 
companion, condemns his general and ſeparately examin- 
ed, no one takes ſhame to himſelf, each ſhifting the com- 


mon diſgrace from one to another; but yet it is certair, 


that every individual man who gave ground, was equally 
acceſſary co the general defeat. The man who accuſes his 


companion, might have ftood firm himſelf, had he pleaſed, 


and that which was a rout, had then been a victory, Such 
is the pride and folly of parties, overborne and ſwayed by 
perſonal prejudice, ſacrificing the public to private reſent- 
ment, and charging each other with miſcarriages, for which 
they are every one equally accountable. A manager for 
one ſide propoſes ; he 1s ſure to be oppoſed by a manager 
for the other; not gently and amicably, but with heat, 
malice, and unbecoming reflection ; let a third more mo- 
derate ariſe, his opinion is not to be received, but as he is 
known to be engaged in a party. What good can be hoped 


from ſuch a confuſion: of counſels, directed only by preju- 


dice or partiality, in defiance to ſenſe-and right reaſon. 

If no advice that is given is to be received, but. as it 
ſuits the humour of a party, or flatters the diſtemper of the 
times, it is not his fault who ſpeaks honeſtly, but yours 
who reſolve to be deaf to all arguments that diſpleaſe you. 


In debates for the public, we are not to ſeek what will 
pleaſe, but what will profit. If our wiſhes exceed what 
ue have means to accompliſh, we mult contract our wiſhes, 


and confine them to what is in our power. Let the 
gods have your prayers to grant what is out of your reach; 


othing is impoſſible to them; but we, who have only-- - $ 
human means to act by, muſt be governed by circumſtan- 


ces, doing as well as we can, and truſting the reſt to Pro- 
vidence. Suppoſe now, for example, ſome perſons: ſhould 
riſe, pretending to find ſufficient funds for a war, without 
touching your appointments for public diverſiuns, and thus 
endeavour to reconcile your duty to your pleaſure, with 


what joy would you hearken to the propoſal ! But where: 
| De I | | to 


5 { ms 
to find this able projector, I ſhould be glad it were poſſible, 


Jures, we mutt ſacrifice pleaſure to neceſſity, and conform. 
Mg ourſelves to the nature, condition, and circumſtances 
of our affairs, act according to what we can, and not ac- 
cording to what we would. Thus, if it were lawful to 
Propoſe to you, to employ for the ſervice of your country 
' thoſe ſums which daily come into the public coffers to be 
idly ſpent, a vigorous war might be ſupported without any 
other charge or fund. It is beneath the ſpirit and bravery 
of Athenians, to bear thus patiently to be inſulted for want 
of funds neceſſaFy to ſupport an honourable war. How is 
it of a piece with that fire and gallantry with which we 
took arms to ſtop the Corifithians, and to puniſh the treach- 
ery of Megara? Shall we, who could reſiſt Greeks, ſub- 
mit to be braved by a Macedonian, a barbarian? I mean 
no offence: I am not ſo raſh as to run headlong upon your 
diſpleaſure, and fail beſides of doing you ſervice. But 
ſure it is the duty of every faithful and ſincere lover of his 
country to prefer the welfare of hi fellow citizens to the 
defire of pleaſing them; it was with this honeſt freedom 
the commonwealth was directed by thoſe ancient and me- 
morable patriots, who, this day are ſo prodigally praiſ- 
ed, though ſo ſparingly imitated, Ariſtides, Nicias, Peri- 
cles, and the great man whoſe name [ bear. 
But ſince we have been peſtered up by a vile race of hy- 
pocrites and ſycophants, who dare not open'their mouths 
till they have learnt their leſſons, till they have ſervilely 
inquired what they ſhall ſay, what they ſhall propoſe, what 
they ſhall vote, and in what they may make themſelves 
agreeable ; in a wort, ſince advices - publicly given, mutt 
firſt be whiſpered by ſome great man or miniſter, and you 
| 3 N beſpeak, 


| 
But that man muſt he a fool or a madman, or not think - 
you much better, who would perſuade you to continue dif. Tl 
ſipating real and ſolid funds in ridiculous and ſuperfluons e 
expences, under a vain expectation of imaginary ways, and A 
means that may never be found. And yet you would re. - 
liſh the propoſal, though ever ſo inconſiſtent and incongru— f 
ous ; what flatters never fails of reception; every one is ad- c 
ding to his own deceit, and overlooking the improbable ; 
and the impoſſible, ſoothes himſelf with any extravagance \ 
that humours his inclinations. 8 7 
In caſes where neceſſity is not to be reconciled to plea- 


1 | 

beſpeak, as it were, and prepare your own poiſon, how 
can it otherwiſe happen, but your debates muſt be cor- 
rupted, your counſels: ineffectual, your reputation blaſt- 
ed, and diſgrace: accumulated upon diſgrace, while thoſe 
iluſtrious paraſites flouriſh and proſper by their country's 
ruin. Obſerve, | beſeech you, men of Athens, how dif- 
ferent this conduct appears from the practices of your an- 
ceſtors: I ſhall be ſhort, and allege no inſtance but what 
is notorious z to induce you to be honeſt and wiſe, there 
will be no need of foreign examples; the domeſtic. will be 
ſufficient. Your anceſtors, who were friends to truth and 
plain dealing, deteſted 'flattery and ſervile compliance 
your anceſtors, - I ſay, by unanimous conſent, continued. 
arbiters of all Greece for the ſpace of forty-five years with- 
out interruption z a public fund of no leſs than ten thou- 
ſand talents. was ready for any emergency ; they exerciſed 
over the kings of Macedon that authority which is due to 


barbarians; obtained both by ſea and land, in their own 


perſons, frequent and ſignal victories, and by their noble 
exploits tranſmitted to poſtericy an immortal memory of 
their virtue, ſuperior to the reach of mankind, and above 
the reach of malice and detraction. Such were your an- 


ceſtors, in reſpect of their figure abroad, and in regard to 
all Greece in general. Let us now conſider theſe. great 
men in their private capacities, and their particular ſta- 
tions in- Athens alone. Kitt: Kc | 


, 


It is to them we owe that great number of public edi- 


fices, by which the city of Athens exceeds all the reſt of 
the world in beauty aad magnificence. It is to them we 


owe ſo many ſtately temples ſo richly embelliſhed; but 
above all adorned with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed enemies, 


bearing an eternal record of their immortal virtue. But 


viſit their own private habitations; viſit the houſes of A- 


riſtides, Miltiades, or any other of thoſe patriots of anti- 
quity, you will find nothing, not the leaſt mark or orna- 
ment, to diſtinguith them from the meaneſt of their next 


neighbours. ' They meddled not in government to enrich 


themſelves, but the public ; they had no ſchemes or am- 
bition but for the public, nor knew any intereſt but the 
public. It was by a cleſe and ſteady application to tlie 
general good of their eountry'; by an exemplary piety to- 
Wards the immortal gods, by a ſtrict faith and religious he- 


neſty 
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neſty twixt manand man, and a moderation always uniform 


and of a piece, they eſtabliſhed that reputation which re. 


mains to this day, and will laſt to utmoſt poſterity. : 
Such, O men of Athens, were your anceſtors ; ſo glori. 
ous in the eye of the world, ſo bountiful and munificent 
to their country, ſo ſparing, ſo modeſt, ſo ſelf-denying to 
themſelves. What reſemblance can we find in the pre. 
ſent generation of theſe great men! How much unlike! 
What a provoking reflection! Though much may be ſaid, 
I ſhall obſerve only this: That at a time when your an- 
cient competitors have left you a clear ſtage ; when the 
Lacedæmonians are difabled ; The Thebans employed in 
troubles of their own; when no other ſtate whatever is in 
a condition to rival or moleſt you: In ſhort, when you 
are at full liberty, when you have the opportunity and the 
power to become once more the ſole arbiters of Greece, 


you permit patiently whole provinces: to be wreſted from 


you : You laviſh the public money to ſcandalous and ob- 
ſcure uſes; You ſuffer your allies to periſh in time of 
peace, whom you preſerved in time of war; and, to 
ſum up all, you yourſelves, by your mercenary court, 
and fervile reſignation to the will and pleaſure of de- 
ſigning, mſidious leaders, abet, encourage, and ſtrength- 
en the moſt dangerous and formidable of your enemies. 
Yes, Athenians, I repeat it, you yourſelves are the 
contrivers of your own ruin; lives there a man that has 
confidence to deny it? let him ariſe, and aflign, if he 
can, any other cauſe of the ſucceſs and proſperity of Phi- 
lip. But you reply, what Athens may have loſt in repu- 
tation abroad, ſhe has gained in ſplendour at home; was 
there ever a greater appearance of proſperity, a greater 
face of plenty; is not the city enlarged ? are not the 


reets better paved, houſes repaired and beautified ?— - 


Away with ſuch trifles; ſhall t be paid with counters? 
an old ſquare new vamped up! a fountain! an aquedud ! 
are theſe acquiſitions to brag of? Caſt your eye upon the 
. magiſtrate, under whoſe miniſtry you boaſt theſe preeious 
improvements. Behold the deſpicable creature, raiſed all 


at once from dirt to opulence, from the loweſt obſcurity 
to the higheft honours. Have not ſome of theſe upſtarts 


built private houſes and ſeats, vying with the mcſt ſump- 


tons of eur public palaces ? And how have their * 
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and their power increaſed, but as the commonwealth has 


been ruined and impoveriſned! 


To what are we to impute theſe diſorders? and to what 


cauſe aſſign the decay of a ſtate fo powerful and flburiſh- 


ing in paſt times? The reaſon is plain; the ſervant is now | 
become the maſter. The magiſtrate was then ſubſervient to 
the people; puniſhments and rewards were properties of 
the people; all honours, dignities, and preferments were 
difpoſed by the voice and favour of the people; but the 
magiſtrate now has uſurped the right of the people, and 
exerciſes an arbitrary authority over his ancient and natu- 
ral lord. You, miſerable people, the mean while without 
money, without friends, the ſupports of power, from be- 
ing the ruler, are become the ſervant; from being the 
maſter, the dependent; happy that theſe governors, into 
whoſe hands you have thus reſigned your own power, are 
ſo good and fo gracious as to continue your poor allowance 
to ſee plays. . | 
Although this pitiful provifion was originally an eſta- 


bliſnment of your own, you are as thankful, as well pleaſ- 


ed, and acknowledging, as if theſe creatures of your own 
making were your real benefactors, and as if the obliga- 
tion was derived from their bounty, and not from your 
own inſtitution. It is by means of this implicit truſt, this 
abſolute reſignation and deference, that theſe cunning im- 
poſtors have by little and little worked themſelves into 
arbitrary power, undermined your liberties, and prepared 
you inſen{iibly for ſlavery. Neither is it natural, Atheni- 
ans, that from men of ſuch vicious and ſelfiſh principles, 
any generous or noble deſign can be expected; there can 
be no better rule to judge of a man than by his ordinary 
occupations, and common courſe in private life. I ſhould 
not. be ſurpriſed if I incurred your diſpleaſure by my 
frankneſs; nor if, by ſeeking to open your eyes, I ſhould 
be treated more like an enemy than thoſe who blind and 
abuſe you; I know very well you are ſeldom in humour 
to ſuffer bold truths, and am rather ſurpriſed at this unu- 
ſual attention, by which I am encouraged to proceed. 
Believe me, Athenians, if recovering from this lethar- 
gy, you would aſſume the ancient freedom and ſpirit of 
your fathers; if you would be your own ſoldiers, and 
Jour own commanders, confiding no longer your affairs in 
RL, foreign 
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foreign or mercenary hands, if you: would charge your- 
ſelves with your own defence, employing abroad for the 
public what you waſte in unprofitable pleaſures at home, 
the world: might once more behold you making a figure 
worthy of Athenians. Of what benefit, of what real 
advantage to you, is that wretched ſubſiſtence with which 
you are ſo poorly contented ?'what is it but a mere en. 
couragement for idleneſs ? too little to ſatisfy, and but 
juſt enough to prevent a more honeſt induſtry ! like the 
Dender diet allowed to the fick, which neither eontributes 
to health nor ſtrength, and but barely ſerves to keep to- 
gether a miſerable life. You would have us then (you 
% ſay) do ſervice in our armies, in our own. perſons, and 


for ſo doing, you would have the penſions we receive 


« in- time of peace, accepted as pay in time of war. It 


„eis thus we are to underſtand you.” Yes, Athenians, 
*tis my plain meaning. I would make it a ſtanding rule, 
that no perſon, great or little, ſhould be the better for the 
public money, who ſhould grudge to employ it. for the 


public ſervice. Are we in peace? the public is charged 
with your ſubſiſtence: Are we in war, or under a neceſſi- 


. - ty, as at this time, to enter into a war; let your grati- 
tude gblige-you to accept as pay, in defence of your be- 


nefactors, what you receive in peace as mere bounty. 


Are there, who, taking the benefit of the law, excuſe 


themſelves by pleading their age? Their age, however 


hinders them not from eating the bread of the common- 


wealth. Let then the claim: of him who would ſhun the 


ſervice, be given, over and aboye, to him who is willing 
in what he can to ſerve his cbuhtry: "Is 1 


Thus, witnout any innovation, without altering or aboliſh. 
ing any thing but pernicious novelties; introduced for the 
encouragement of floth and idleneſs; by converting only 
for the future the ſame funds for the uſe of the ſervice- 


able, which are ſpent at preſent upon the unprofitable, you 


may be well ſerved in your armies, your troops regularly 
paid, juſtice duly adminiſtered, the public revenues re- 
formed and increaſed, and every member of the common- 
wealth rendered uſeful te bis eountry, according to bis 


age and ability, without any further burden to the ſtate, 
3 conclade, what I iuſiſt upon is no more than this, that 
7 the wretch, who, during the times of danger, is not aſham- 


ed to linger at home, and chooſes to lead a lazy, ſaunter- 


ing 


J 
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ing, unprofitable life, canvaſſing the actions of others, 
queſtioning and inquiring after news, under what foreign 
general, and with what troops of mercenaries ſuch and 
ſuch a battle was fought, ſhonld no longer be permitted 
to eat the bread of the diligent and laborious. 


When I named foreigners, it was not to reflect upon 


theſe men, who perform for you that duty, which you 
ought to perform for yourſelves ; but to - provoke you, if 
poſſible, not to reſign to ſtrangers, thoſe opportunities of 
gaining your eſteem, which might be made uſe of to en- 
title you to theirs : Nor to renounce and abandon, as you 


do, that reputation which you inherited from your anceſ- 


tors, and was purchaſed for you with ſo much toil, hazard, 
and glory. | 1 

This, O men of Athens, is what my duty prompted me 
to repreſent to you upon this occaſion. May the gods in- 
ſpire you to determine upon ſuch meaſures as may be 
moſt expedient for the particular and general good of our 
country. : | 
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ATHE RB AL. Prince of Numidia, after the death of bit 


brother Hiempſal, and his own defeat by. Jugurtha, fed 


1% Rome, and addreſſed the Senate for afſiflance in this 


manner: 


Mat illuftr ous Senators l | 
AY father Micipſa made it his dying charge to me, to 


account the right and ſupremacy of Numidia yours, 


mine the regency only; to ſtudy both at home and abroad 
the welfare of the Romans in the firſt place ; for then would 
yu be my friends, then had I you for my kinſmen; aſſur- 


ing me withal, that from your friendſhip, obtained by 


ſuch a conduct, power, wealth and ſafety would accrue to 
me. Scarce had I entered on the execution of theſe my 
father's commands, when Jugurtha, (I will ſay it, of all 


Wains breathing the chief) diſregarding your authority, 
at once ſtript me of my kingdom and paternal eſtate; me, 


the grandſon of Maſiniſſa, and ſo by line the friend and 
ally of Rome. Since this fate was awaiting me, I wiſh 
could have grounded my pleadings for aſſiſtance upon my 


own. 
95 
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own, rather than my anceſtors merit, though indeed [ 
ſhould have chiefly deſired a right to your aid, without 
any demand for it: and next to that, when in ſtraits, a 
right to call for and uſe it as my due. But integrity is 
not always a ſafeguard ; nor could I prevent Jugurtha's 
throwing. off the maſk; which has obliged me to fly to 
you, moſt noble ſenators, and (O cutting reflection!) to 
burden before I have ſerved you. Other princes, either 
overcome in the field, were received into your favour; 
or, amidſt the perplexities of their affairs, procured your 
countenance, Our family dates its alliance with the Ro- 
mans from the time of the Punic war; a time when our 
fidelity only, not our ſtrength, was wanting: See now, 
renowned fathers, the offspring of this family, and let me 
not implore your aid in vain. Had l nought to repreſent 
but my preſent wretched: condition, a once eminent pow- 
erful prince here ditary, now a poor miſerable ſupplicant 
were it not the glory of Rome to puniſh ſuch injury, and 
overturn the reign of villainy ? But this is not all. I am 
thruſt oat of dominions given. my anceſtors by the Ro. 
mans, from whence my own father and grandfather, 
along with you, expelled Syphax and the Carthaginians, 
Vour gifts then are violently torn from me. By my ſuf- 
ferings you are affronted. But oh! wretched me! Is this 
my dear father, is this the effect of your bounty? ls he, 
whom you made equal with your own ſons, and partner 
with them in your kingdom, is he become the chief er 
terminator of our race? Oh! ſhall our family never have 
reſt? Shall we always be in exile, or maſſacre ? While 
the Carthaginians were in power, no wonder if we ſuffered 
all extremities. Our foes at hand, our friends at a dil 
_ tance, our only hope was in arms. But when this plague 
was routed out of Afric, we joyed in the proſpect of peace, 
not dreaming of enemies, except any ſhould dare to be 
enemies to Rome. But, all of a ſudden, this Jugurtha, 
boiling with pride, barbarity and impudence unequalled, 
has aſſaſſinated my brother, his own relation, ſeized che 
crown, as the prey of his violence, and driven me out, 
indigent, loaded with miſery, an exile from my count) 
and my home, ſo that I am fafer any where than in m 
own dominions. I gave full credit to my father, nobl 
ſenators, when he told me, that whoſoever afiduou 
. N | courtec 
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4 courted your favour, undertook a difficult taſk indeed, 
but might rely on abſolute ſafety as their reward. Our 


1 worthy fathers: The king my father, left us two brothers, 
i» and by good offices thought Jugurtha united to us for a 
er MW third. One of us is baſely butchered. I have narrowly 
r; f eſcaped the fame fate, and now, what ſhall 1 do, or whi- 
ur tber, O wretched creature! whither {hall I turn? My 
0. father has paid the debt of nature: My brother, O inhu- 
ur man! is murdered by his own couſin; my friends, my 
W. kindred, my relatives are all one way or other deſtroyed ; 
ne for, falling into the hands of Jugurtha, ſome were broken 
ne on the rack, others thrown to wild beaſts; and the 


w. Wl {ew whoſe lives were ſpared, ſhut up in darkneſs, are 
it dragging a life of ſorrow and wo, more intolerable than 
nd death itſelf. Were I poſſeſſed of all that I have loſt, and 
im all that oppoſes me, I would on any croſs accident, have my 
+. only recourſe to you, very eminent fathers, whoſe wide- 
er, extended government it very well becomes ſtrictly to 
ns, examine every right and wrong. But now that I am ba- 
uf. niſbed my country and my home: now that I am forlorn 
his and in want of every thing; to whom {hall I look ? whom 


he, MW {ball 1 addrels ? ſhall I apply to the princes or nations 


ner vhoſe enmity to us ſubſiſts in our friendſhip to you? or 
ex. MW whither ſhall J go, and not meet with marks of the hoſti- 
ave lities of my forefathers? who will pity me, who is at va- 
pile riance with you ? In fine, Maſiniſſa enjoined us, moſt wor- 
red thy ſenators, to reverence. none but you, to make no 
dis treaties, no new alliances, for your friendſhip would be a 
gue ſufficient ſafeguard ;- and if aught befel you, let us both 
ace, periſh together. Your guardian deities, and your virtue 
bel preſerve you great and opulent all ſucceeds with you, 
tha, all is at your nod: So eaſily may you reſent the injuries 
led, of your allies. This only 1 fear, that ſome ſecret attach- 


che ment to Jugurtha draw aſide ſome of you; for all arts, I 


out; MW hear, have been tried by importuning each of you, not to 
judge an abſent unheard party, by atlerting that all is fic- 


quietly enjoyed my kingdom. Well may I only behold 
him, whoſe. iniquity has thus plunged me in miſery, pre- 
tending ia the ſame manner; And may a concern be ex- 


# 


family has done its utmoſt, in every field of battle it has 
ö attended you, and now our peace depends upon you moſt 


tion: That I but pretend flight, and that I migkt have 


cited 
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cited in you, or in the immortal gods, remarkably to pu · 
niſh a remarkable villain, for his impiety to our father, 
the murder of my brother, and my preſent load of wretch. 
edneſs. O my brother, the darling of my ſoul ! You are, 

- *tis true, unworthily and unſeaſonably cut off: But happy, 
not miſerable, do : call you. With your life indeed yon 

| loſe your crown! what then! you're freed from exile, po- 
verty, flight from enemies, and all theſe numberleſs cala- 
mities which quite overwhelm me Me, unhappy crea. 
ture, hurled from my paternal throne into the deepeſt wo, 
I'm become a ſpectacle to mankind: At a ſtand, which to at- 
tempt ; whether to revenge your injuries, but that's impoſ. 
ſible, when I want relief myſelf, or to ſeek after my kingdom, 
and that's equally impracticable, when my life is in thehands 
of others. O! to find an honourable deack, and avoid a 
life of oppreſſion and contempt ! O now, moſt worthy ſe. 
nators, now that I would abhor thus to live, and cannot die 
thus without ſhame and ignominy, I would conjure you by 
your honour, by your parents and children, by the dipnity 
of Rome, ſuccour your diſtreſt ſupplicant, oppoſe ſuch out- 
rage, and ſuffer not the diſſolution of your righiful king- 
dom, Numidia, by the barbarous extirpation of our family, 
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NC E more I write to you as I promiſed, and this once 
2 J fear will be the laſt ! The curtain will ſoon be drawn 
between my friend and me, and nothing left but to wiſh 
you a long good night. May you enjoy a ſtate of repoſe 
in this life, not unlike that ſleep of the ſoul, which ſome 
have believed is to ſucceed it, where we lie utterly ſor— 
getſul of that world from which we are gone, and ripen- 
ing for that to which we are to go. If you retain any 
memory of the paſt, let it 'only image to you what has 
_ Pleaſed you beſt, ſometimes preſent a dream of an abſent 
friend, or bring you back an agreeable converſation. But, 
upon the whole, 1 hope you will think leſs of the time 
_ paſt than of the future; as the former has been leſs kind 


to 
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to you, chan the latter infallibly will be. Do not envy 
the world your ſtudies; they will tend to the benefit of 
men againſt whom you have no complaint, I mean of all 


poſterity ; and perhaps, at your time of life, nothing elfe 


is worth your care. What is every year of a wiſe man's 


" life; but a cenſure, a critic on the paſt ? Thoſe whoſe date 


is the ſhorteſt, live long enough to laugh at one half of it: 
The boy deſpiſes the infant, the man the boy, the philo- 
ſopher both, and the Chriſtian all. You may now begin 
to think your manhood was too much a puerility, and 
you'll never ſuffer your age to be but a ſecond infancy. 
The toys and baubles of your childhood are hardly now 
more below you, than thoſe toys of our riper and of our 


declining years, the drums and rattles of ambition, and 


the dirt and baubles of avarice. At this time, when you 
are cut off from a little ſociety, and made a citizen of the 
world at large, you ſhould bend your talents not to-ſerve 
2 party, or a few, but all mankind. Your genius ſhould 
mount above that miſt in which its participation and netgh- 
bourhood with earth long involved it. To thine abroad 
and to heaven, ought to be the buſineſs and the glory of 
your preſent ſituation. Remember it was at ſuch a time 
that the greateſt lizhts of antiquity dazzled and blazed 
the molt; in their retreat; in their exile or in their 
death; But why do I talk of dazzling or blazing : It 
was then that they did good, that they gave light, that 
they became guides. to mankind. Thoſe aims alone are 


worthy of ſpirits truly great, and ſuch I therefore hope 


will be yours. Reſentment indeed may remain, perhaps 
cannot be quite extinguiſhed in the nobleſt minds, but re- 
verge will never harbour there; higher principles than 
thoſe of the firſt, and better principles than thoſe of the 
latter, will infallibly influence men whoſe thoughts are 
enlarged, and cauſe them to prefer the whole to any part 
of mankind, eſpecially to fo ſmall a part as one's ſingle ſelf: 
Believe me, my lord, I took upon you as a ſpirit en- 
tered into another life, as one juſt upon he age of immor - 
tality, where the paſſions and affections muſt be more ex- 
alted, and where you ought to deſpiſe all little views, and 
all mean retroſpects. Nothing is worth your looking back; 
and therefore look forward, and make as you can, the 
world look after you: But take care, that it be not with 
a | _ pity 


— 
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pity, but with eſteem and admiration. I am, with the 


— 0 ſincerity, and paſſion for your fame, as well as 
Happineſs. 


Yours, Se. 


Er 
From Mr. GAY 10 Mr. 
STaxTo \ -HARCouRT, gth Aug, 1718, 


HE only news you can expect to have from me here, is 
news from heaven; for I am quite out of the world, 
and there is ſcarce any thing can reach me except the noiſe 


of thunder, which undoubtedly you have heard too. We 


have read in old authors, of high towers levelletl by it to 
the ground, while the humble valleys have eſcaped ; the 
only thing that is proof againſt it, is the Jaurel, which 


However I take to be no great ſecurity to the brains of 


modern authors. But to let you ſee that the contrary to 
this often happens, I muſt. acquaint you, that the higheſt 


and moſt extravagant heap of towers in the univerſe, which 


is in this neighbourhood, ſtands ſtill undefaced, while a 
Cock of barley in our next field has been conſumed to aſhes, 

Would to God that this heap of barley had been all that 
had periſhed ! for unhappily beneath this little ſhelter ſat 
two much more conſlant lovers than ever were found in a 
romance, under the ſhade of a beech-tree. John Hewit 
Was a well ſet man of about five and twenty; Sarah Drew 
might rather be called comely than beautiful, and was 
about the ſame age; they had paſſed through the various 
labours of the year together, with the greateſt ſatisfaction ; 
if ſhe milked, 'twas his morning and evening care to bring 
the cows to her hand. It was but laſt fair that he bought 

her a preſent of green filk for her ſtraw hat; and the poley 
on her ſilver ring was of his chooſing. Their love was the 


talk of the whole neighbourhood; for ſcandal never affirm - 
ed that they had any other views than the lawful poſſeſ· 


ſion of each other in marriage. It was that very morning 
that he had obtained the conſent of her parents, and it was 
"8 till wo next N beards . were to wait to be hap- 


* 
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. were thus buſied, (it was on the laſt of. July, between two 


der poſture. Sarah's left eye-brow was ſinged; and there 


| „ 
py. Perhaps in the intervals of their work, they were 
now talking of their wedding clothes, and John was ſuiting 
ſeveral ſorts of poppies and field flowers to her complexion, 
to chooſe her a knot for the wedding-day. While they 


— 3 


and three in the afternoon) the clouds grew black, and 
ſuch a ſtorm of lightning and thunder enſued, that all the 
labourers made the beſt of their way to what ſhelter the 
trees and hedges afforded. Sarah was frightened, and fell 
down in a ſwoon on a heap of barley ; John, who never 
ſeparated from her, ſat down by her fide, having raked to- 
gether two or three heaps, the better to ſecure her from 
the ſtorm. Immediately there was heard ſo loud a crack, 
as if heaven had ſplit aſunder; every one was ſolicitous 
for the ſafety of his neighbour, and called to one another 
throughout the field. No anſwer being returned to thoſe 
who called to our lovers, they ſtept to the place where 
they lay; they perceived the barley all in a fmoke, and 
then ſpied this faithful pair, John with one arm about Sa- 
rah's neck, and the other held over her, as to ſcreen her 
from the lightning. They were both ftruck in this ten- 
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appeared a black ſpot on her breaſt; her lover was all over 
black, but not the leaſt ſigns of life were found in either. 
Attended by their melancholy companions, they were con- 
veyed to the town, and the next day interred in Stanton 
Harcourt church- yard. My Lord Harcourt, at Mr. Pope's 
and my requeſt, has cauſed a ſtone to be placed over them, 
upon condition that we ſhould furniſh the epitaph, which is 
as follows: ET. 3 ee 
When eaſtern lovers feed the funeral fire, 
On the ſame pile the faithful pair expire; | 
Here pitying Heav'n that virtue mutual found, 
And blaſted both, that it might neither wound, 
Hearts ſo ſincere, th' Almighty faw well pleas'd, 
Sent his own lightning, and the victims ſeiz d. 


But my Lord is apprehenſive the country people will not 
underſtand this; and Mr. Pope ſays he'll make one witk 
ſomething of ſcripture in it, and with as little poetry as 
Hopkins and Sternhold. Sat ett ro OR 
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Thx nioRLAN DER. 


Prem Abte Beyncl's Hiſtery of the Indies. 


HE Engliſh attacked, in 1747, the Spaniſh ſettlement 
of St. Auguſtine, but were obliged toraiſe the ſiege A 


party of Scotch Highlanders, who attempted to cover rike | 


retreat, were routed and cut to pieces. A ferjeant alone 


was ſpared by the Indians who fought under the banners 


of Spain, and was reſerved for that lingering death to which 


- thoſe ſavages devoted their priſoners. This man, when 


he beheld the inſtruments of the cruel torture that awaited 
him, is ſaid to have addreſſed the ſanguinary tribe in theſe 
terms: 

Heroes and patriar che of the new world, you were not 
„the ene mies | ſought to meet: You have, however, 

gained the victory. Make what uſe of it you think fit, 
The fate of war hath delivered me into your hands ; and 
* I dizpute not your right. But, fince it is the cuſtom of 


my tellow-citizens to offer a ranſom for their lives, liſten 


© 10 a propoſition which is not to be rejected 

EK now then, brave Americans! that, in the country 
« which gave me birth, there are certain men endowed 
with ſupernatural knowledge. One of theſe ſages who 


was allied to me by blood, gave me, when I became a 


fſoldier, a charm which was to render me invulnerable. 
* You ſaw how | eſcaped all your darts; without that en- 


. © chantment, was it poſſible I ſhould have ſurvived the 


many hard blows with which you affailed me? 1 appeal 


to Four valour. Did I either ſeek for eaſe or fly from 


danger? lt is not ſo much my life that I now beg of yon, 
* as the glory of revealing a ſecret of importance to your 


« preſervation, and of rendering the molt valiant nation in 
the world immortal. Only leave one of my hands at li- 
F 7 ſor the ceremonies of the enchantment. 1 will 


give a proof of its power upon myſelt in your preſence.” 


_ Fhe Indians hearkened with avidity to a ſpeech that 


equally ſuited their warlike diſpoſition and their inclination 


towards the marvellous. After a ſhort deliberation, they 
unlooſed one of the priſoner's arms. The Scotchman re- 


queſted ps his broag ſword ſhould be given to the ler 
Alert 
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alert and moſt vigorous perſon in the aſſembly: and laying 
bare his neck, after he had rubbed it over with magic 
ſigns, and muttered a few inarticulate words, he called 
out, with a loud voice, and a cheerful air, * Behold now, 


pe ſage Indians, an inconteſtible evidence of my ſince- 


© rity. You, warrior who graſp the inſtrument of death, 
© ftrike with your whole force; you are not only unable 
to ſever my head from my body, but even to pierce the 
© ſkin of my neck. OE OLE 1 8 i 

He had ſcarcely pronounced theſe words, when the In- 
dian fetching a moſt dreadful blow, made the head of the 
ſerjeant fly to the diſtance of twenty yards. The aſtoniſh- 


edfavages ſtood immoveable. They looked at the bloody 


carcaſe, and then caſt their eyes upon themſelves, as if to 
reproach one another for their ſtupid credulity. Admir- 
ing, however, the ſtratagem employed by the ſtranger to 
ſhorten his death, and to avoid the torments that were 
prepared for him, they granted to his corpſe the funeral 
honours. of their country. 7 le Tk | 


A noble Inflance of SPANISH Grnxprosrtye 


From the ſame. 


—— 
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| ＋ HE Elizabeth, an Engliſh man of war, would infalli- 


bly. have been loſt in the ſhoals on tlie coaſt of Florida, 


in 1746, had not Captain Edwards vencured into the Ha- 


vannah. It was in time of war, and the port belonged 0 
the enemy. © I come,” ſaid the Captain to the Governor, 
* to deliver up my ſhip, my failors, my ſoldiers, and my 
© ſelf into your hands; I only aſk the lives of my men.“ 
No,“ faid the Spaniſh commander, I will not be guilty 
© of ſo. diſhonourable an action. Had we taken you in 
fight in open ſea, or upon our coaſts, your ſhip would 
be ours, and you would be our priſoners; But as you 
© are driven in. by ſtreſs of weather, and are come hither 
for fear of being caſt away, I do and ought to forget. 


that my nation is at war with yours. You are men, and 


"{o are we: You are in diſtreſs and have a right to our 
"Pity. You are at liberty to unload and refit your vellet 
© and if you want it, you may trade in this port to pay 
Jour charges; you may then go away, and you will have 


5 Pals to carry you ſafe beyond the Bermudas. If, after 
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this, you are taken, you will be a lawful prize; but 
this moment, I ſee in Engliſhmen only ſtrangers for 
« whom humanity claims our aſſiſtance. | 
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Cite DAT Uu MANY QUEEN V SCOTS. 
* „From Dr. ROBERTSON 8 Hiſtcry of Scotland. 
LYN Tueſday the 7th of February, 1587, the Earls of 
Shrewſbury and Kent arrived at Fotheringay, and, de- 
manding acceſs to the Queen, read in her preſence the war- 
rant for execution, and required her to prepare to die next 


— 


morning. Mary heard them to the end without emotion, and 


croſſing herſelf in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghoſt. That ſoul, ſaid ſhe, is not wor- 


thy of the joys of Heaven, which repines becauſe the 


© body muſt endure the ſtroke of the executioner ; and 


though I did not expect that the Queen of England would 
4 ̃ ſer the firſt example of violating the ſacred perſon of a 


Sovereign Prince, I willingly ſubmit to that which Pro- 
* vidence has decreed to be my lot.“ And laying her hand 
on a Bible, which happened to be near her, ſhe folemnly 


pProteſted that ſhe. was innocent of that conſpiracy which. 
Babington had carried on againſt Elizabeth's life. She 


then megtioned the requeſts contained in her letter to. Eli- 
zabeth, but obtained no ſatisfactory anſwer. She entreat- 
ed with particular earneſtneſs, that now, in her laſt mo- 
ments, her Almoner might be ſuffered to attend her, and 


"that ſhe might enjoy the conſolation. of thoſe pious inſtitu- 
tions preſcribed. by her religion, Even this favour, which 


is uſually granted to the vileſt criminal, was abſolutely de- 
Fler attendants, during her converſation,. were bathed 
in tears, and 22 overawed by the preſence of the two: 
 Ear's, with difficu 

did Kent and Shrewſbury withdraw, than they ran to their 


miſtreſs, and burſt out into the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of 
tenderneſs and ſorrow. Mary, however, not only retain · 
_ ed perfect compoſure of mind, but endeavoured to mode - 
rate their exceſſive grief. And falling on her knees, with 
all her domeſtics round her, ſhe thanked heaven that her 
lufferings were now ſo near an end, and prayed that ke 
F RET. ne 
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ty ſuppreſſed their anguiſh ; but no ſooner - 
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might be enabled to endure what ſtill remained with de- 


cency, and with fortitude. The greater part of the even- 


ing the employed in ſettliug her worldly affairs. She wrote: 


ber teſtament with her own hand. Her money, her jewels. 


and her clothes, ſhe diſtributed among her fervants, ac- 
cording to their rank and merit. She wrote a ſhort letter 
to the King of France, and another to the Duke of Guile, 


full of tender, but magnanimous. ſentiments, and recom- 


mended her foul to their prayers, and her afflicted ſervants. 
to their protection At ſupper ſhe eat temperately, as 
viſual, and converſed not only with eaſe but with cheer- 
fulneſs ; ſhe drank to every one of her ſervants, and aſked 
their forgiveneſs, if ever the had failed in any part of her 
duty towards them. At her wonted time ſhe went to bed 
and ſlept calmly a few hours. Early in the morning ſhe 
retired into her eloſet, and employed a conſiderable time 
in devotion. At eight o'clock, the High Sheriff and his 


| officers entered her chamber, and found her {ill kneeling 


at the altar. She immediately ſtarted: up, and with a ma- 


775 mein, and countenance undiſmayed and even cheer- 
ul, advanced towards the place of execution, leaning on 


two of Paulet's attendants. She was dreſſed in a mourn- 


ing habit, but with an elegance and ſplendour Which ſhe 


dad long laid aſide except on a few feſtival days. An Ag 


aus Dei hung by a pomander chain at her neck; Mer beads 
at her girdle; and in her hand ſhe carried a cxucifix of 
wory. At the bottom of the fairs the two Earls, attend- 
ed by ſeveral gentlemen from the neighbouring counties, 


received her; and there Sir Andrew Melvil, the maſter 


of her houſehold, who had been fecluded for ſome weeks 
from her prefence, was permitted to take his laſt farewell. 
At the fight of a miſtreſs whom he tenderly loved in ſuch 
a fituation, he melted into tears; and as he was bewail- 
ing her condition, and complaining of bis own hard fate 
in being appointed to carry the account ef ſuch 2 mourn- 
ful event into Scotland, Mary replied, Weep not, good 


* Melvil, there is at preſent greater cauſe for rejoicing. 


Thou ſhalt this day ſee Mary Stuart delivered from all 
N 


0 llant in my religion; firm in my fidality towards Scot- 


land 
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* her cares, and ſuch an end put to her tedious ſufferings, 
Las {he has long expected. Bear witneſs that I die con» 
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* n "Mo 8 > OS in my affection to France: Coins 


6 mend me to my ſon. Tell him I have done nothing 1 in- 
© jurious to his kingdom, to his honour, or to his rights; 


© and God forgive all thoſe who Fog thirkted, without | 


/ 


© caule, for my blood?! 
With much difficulty, and” "ſhop many: intreaties, ſue 
prevailed on the two Earls to allow Mel vil, together with 
three of her men ſervants, and twee Key maids, to at. 
tend her to the ſcaffolds. It was erected: in the fame hall 
where ſhe had been tried, raiſed a little” oye the floor, 
and covered, as well as 4 chair, the cuthion and block, 
with black cloth. Mary mounted the ſteps with alacrity, 
beheld all this apparatus of death With ah unaltered: coun- 
tenance, and ſigning 4 2 the- croſs; the! fat down. 
in the chair. Beate read th tf O1 execution: with 
a loud voice, to Which Ihe Bd a 
and like one occupied in other thoughts. Then the Dean 
of Peterborough. began à devbut di Row ſuftable to her 
preſent condition, and offered up prayers to Heayen in her 


behalf; but ſhe declared. that ſhe could not in cohſcience 


hearken to the one, nor join withghe other Fa: nd. falling 
on her knees repeated a Latin prayer. Wen e Dean 


had finiſhed his devotions, ſhe; wit! an audible voice and 


in the Epgliſh tongue, recommended unto God the afflict- 


ed ſtate If the Church, and prayed for proſpetity” to ber 


fon, and for a long life, and peaceable reign to EHzabeth. 
She declared that ſhe hoped for mgrey only through the 
death of Chriſt, at the foot: of whoſe 

lingly ſhed her blood, and lifting up, and kiſſing the cru- 
- eifix, ſhe thus addreſſed, * As thy arms, O Jeſus, were ex- 
© tended on the croſs ; fo with the outitretched arms of thy 
© mercy, receive me, and forgive my fins.” 


She then prepare 4 for the block, by taking off her veil; 


and upper garments; and one of tes executioners rudely 


endeavouring to allilt, the gently checked him and ſaid 
with a ſmile, that the Bad not been aceuſtomed to undreſs 


before ſo many ſpectators, nor to be ſerved by ſuch valets. 


With calm, but undaunted fortitude, ſhe laid her neck on 
the block; and while one executioner held her hands, the 
other, at the ſecond ſtroke, cut off her head, which, fal- 
ling out of its ataire, diſcovered her hair already grown. 
ps grey with cares and ſorrows. | The. executioner * 
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it up ſtill Rreaming with blood, and the Dean crying out, 
« So periſh, all Queen Elizabeth's enemies; the Earl of 
Kent alone anſwered, Amen. The relt of the ſpectators 
continued ſilent, and drowned in tears; being incapable, 
at that moment, of any other ſentiments, but thoſe of pity, 


or admiration! 
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6 Feen Mr. HUME'S Hiſtory of England 28 


8 7 His Lady fell a victim to the jealouſy of her Kuſband 


Henry VIII. and to his paſſion for Jane Seymour. 
The King's jealouſyappeared openly in a tilting at Gieen- 


wich, where the Queen happened to drop her handker- 
chief; an incident probably caſual, but interpreted by him 


as an inſtance of gallantry to ſome of her paramours- He 


fee from the place, and ſent orders to con- 
fine her to her chamber. 


Nert day, ſhe was ſent to the Tower; and on her 8 


thither, ſhe. was informed of her ſuppoſed offences, of whie 


ſhe had been, hitherto, ignorant: She made earneſt proteſ- 
tations of her-innocence ; and when ſhe entered the priſon, 
ſhe fell on her knees, and prayed God fo to help her, as 


The was not. guilty of the .crime imputed to her. Her 


ſupriſe and confuſion threw her into hyſterical diſorders ; 
and in that ſituation, the. thought that the beſt proof of 
innocence was to make an entire confeſſion, and ſhe re- 


vealed ſome indiſcretions and levities, which her ſimplici- 


ty had equally, betrayed her to commit and to avow. 

- The King, inſtead of being ſatisfied with the candour 
and {incerity of ber confeſſion, regarded theſe indiſcretions 
wy as preludes to greater and more criminal intimacies. 

The Queen herſelf wrote Henry a letter from the Tower, 
full of the moſt tender expoſtulations, and of the warmeſt 
proteſtations of innocence. It contains ſo much nature 


and even elegance, as to deſerve to be tranſmitted to poſ- 


terity, without any alteration of the expreſſion. It is as 
follows — Sir, Your Grace 8 diſpleaſure and my impri- 


ſonment, are things ſo ſtrange unto me, as what to write, 
or what to excuſe, I am altogether ignorant. Whereas. 


Jou ſend unto me (willing me to confeſs a truth, and ſo 
5 rs | obtain 


u, Prank and Drarn of ANNE BOLEYN. | 
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( 90) 
obtain your favour) by ſuch an one, whom you know to 
© be mine ancient profeſſed enemy. I no ſooner receive 
this meſſage by him, than I rightlygggonceived your mean. 
8. . and, if, as you ſay, conſe a truth indeed may 
© procure my ſafety, 1 ſhall with al willingnels and duty 
perform your command. 

But let not your Grace ever imagine, that your poor 
wife will ever be brought to acknowledge a fault, where 
not ſo much as a thought thereof preceded. And ty 
© ſpeak a truth, never prince had wife more loyal in al 
* duty, and in all true affection, than you have ever found tt 
in Anne Boleyn: With which name and place I could 
* willingly bave contented myſelf, if God and your Grace's | 
© pleaſure had been fo pleaſed. Neither did I at any time 
© ſo far forget myſelf in my exaltation, or received queen. 
© ſhip, but that I always looked for ſuch an alter ation as il « c 
I now find; for the ground of my preferment being on ; 
©no ſurer foundation than your Grace's fancy, the leaſt 
* alteration I knew was fit and ſuſficient to draw that fan- .f 
ey to ſome other object. You have choſen me from a 
© low eftate to be your Queen and companion, far beyond 
© my deſert or defire. If then yon found me worthy of ſuch Wl « ( 
_ © honour, good your Grace let not any light fancy, or bad 

© counſel of mine enemies, withdraw your princely favour . 
© from me; neither let that ſtain, that unworthy ſtain, of 
© a diſloyal heart towards your good Grace, ever caſt ſo 
* foul a blot on your moſt dutiful wife, and the infant prin- 

* cels your daughter. Try me, good King, but let me 
© have a lawful trial. and let not my ſworn enemies fit as 


my accuſers and judges ; yea let me receive an open trial, MW 
for my truth ſhall ſear no open ſhame ; then ſhall you ſee MW 
© either mine innocence cleared, your ſuſpicion and con- 
« ſcience ſatisfied, the ignominy and ſlander of the world Wo, 
© Ropped, or my guilt openly declared. So that whatſo- Na 
«ever God or you may determine of me, your Grace may p 
© be freed from an' open cenſure, and mine offence, being Wi 
© ſo lawfully proved, your Grace is at liberty, both before Iſh 
God and man, not only to execute worthy puniſhment WW} 
on me as an unlawful wife, but to follow your affection, It 
L already ſettled on that party, for whoſe ſake I am now if: 


6 as I am, whoſe name 1 could ſome god while ſince have 
| "Be 
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© pointed unto, your Grace not being ignorant of my. ſuf- 
e picion therein. 

But if you have already determined of me, and that 
© not only my death, but an infamous ſlander mult brin 
you the enjoying of your defired happinels » then I deſire 
6 of God, that he will pardon your great fin therein, and 
« likewiſe mine enemies, the inſtruments thereof, and that 
© he will not call you to a ſtria account for your unprince- 
{ly and , cruel, uſage of me, at his judgement-ſeat, 
« where both you and myſelf muſt ſhortly appear, and in 
* whoſe judgement I doubt not (whatſoever the world may 
think of me} mine innocence ſhall be opp known, and 
« ſufficiently cleared. 

My laſt and only 3 ſhall ha, that ü may 
e only 5 the burden of your Grace's diſpleaſure, and 
« that it may not touch the innocent ſouls of thoſe poor 


i Wl © gentlemen, who (as I underſtand) are likewiſe in ſtrait 
9 * impriſonment for my ſake. If ever I have found favour 
in your ſight, if ever the name of Anne Boleyn hath been 
n · 


* pleaſing in your ears, then let me obtain this requeſt, 


i (and I will ſo leave to trouble your Grace any farther, 
l with mine earneſt prayers to the Trinity to have your 


Grace in his good keeping, and to direct you in all your 
d actions. From my doleful priſon in he Tower, this 
r fxth of 10 
© Your moſt loyal 
LT «© and ever faithful wife, 
X ANN: Bor EVN. 


This letter had no influence on vibe N mind of 
Henry, who was determined to pave the way for his new 
marriage by the death of Anne Boleyn. 5 

She was tried by a Jury of Peers, conſiſting of the Duke 
of Suffolk, the Marquis of Exeter, the Earl of Arundel, 
and twenty-three more : Her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
prefided as High Steward. Though unaſſiſted by aN 
ſhe defended herſelf with great judgement and preſence of 
mind; and the ſpectators could not forbear pronouncing 
her entirely | innocent. Judgement, however, was given by 
the court, both againſt the Queen and Lord Rocheford ; 
aud her verdict contained, that {he ſhould be burnt. or bes 

headed 
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headed at the King's pleaſure. When this dreadful fo, 
tence was pronounced, ſhe was not terrified, but lifting 
up her hands to Heaven, ſaid, O, Father! O, Creator! 
thou who art the way, the truth, and the life, thou knoy: 
© eſt that I have not deſerved this death.“ And then tur. 


ing to the judges, made the moſt pathetic declarations d 


her innocence. | 


- The Queen now. prepared for ſuffering that death u 


which ſhe was ſentenced. She-ſent her laſt meſſage to th 
King, and acknowledged the obligations which ſhe owel 


him, in continuing thus uniformly his endeavours for he 
advancement: From a private gentlewoman ſhe ſaid, be 


had firſt made her a marchioneſs, then a queen, and noy, 
_ - fince he could raiſe her no higher in this world, he wa 
ſending her to be a ſaint in heaven. She then renewed 
the proteſtations of her innocence, and recommended her 

daughter to his care. Before the Lieutenant of the Tower, 


and all who approached her, ſhe made the like deck. 
rations; and continued to Behave with her uſual ſe. 
renity, and even with cheerfulneſs. The executioner, 
ſhe ſaid to the Lieutenant, is, I hear, very expert; and 


my neck is very ſlender:“ Upon which the graſped it in 


her band, and ſmiled. When brought, however, to the 


 Teaffold, the ſoftened her tone a little with regard to her 


proteſtations of innocence. She probably reflected, that 


the obſtinacy of Queen Catharine, and her refiſtance to 
the King's will, had much alienated him from the lady 
Mary: and her own maternal concern, therefore, for El. 


zabeth prevailed in theſe laſt moments over that indigna. 


tion, which the unjaſt ſentence by which ſhe ſuffered, nz 


turally excited in her. She ſaid, that ſhe was come to die, 
as ſhe was ſentenced by the law : She would accuſe none, 
nor ſay any thing of the ground upon which ſhe was judged, 
She prayed heartily for the King ; called him a moſt mer- 


ciful and gentle prince, and acknowledged, that he had 


always been to her a good and gracious ſovereign: and if 


any one ſhould think proper to canvaſs her canſe, ſhe de- 
_ fired him to judge the belt. She was beheaded by the 


executioner of Calais, who was ſent for, as more expert 


than any in England. Her body was negligently, thrown 
into a common cheſt of elm-tree, made to hold arrows; 


and was buried in the Tower. 
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1 FROM Meas ROWEs LETTERS, 


MOR. AD ENTER FAINING. 


F 
Ty Plilario. from the Duke -, written on Lis death-bed. 


EFORE you receive this my final tate will be deter- 
mined by the Judge of all the earth; in a few days at 
moſt, perhaps in a few hours, the inevitable ſentence will be 
palt; that ſhall raiſe me to the heights of happineſs, or ſink 
me to the depths of miſery. While you read theſe lines, I 
ſnall be either groaning under the agonies of abſolute de- 
ſpair or triumpbing in the fulneſs of | joy. It is impoſlible 
for me to expreſs the preſent diſpoſition of my ſoul, the 
vaſt uncertainty I am ſtruggling with? No words can paint 
the force and vivacity of my apprehenſions: every doubt 
wears the face of horror, and would perfectly overwhelm 
ne, but for ſome faint beams of hope, which dart acroſs 
the tremendous gloom. What tongue can utter the an- 
guiſh of a ſoul ſuſpended between the extremes of infinite 
Jcy, or eternal miſery Jam threwing my laſt Rake for 
eternity, and trenible and ſhudder for the important event. 
Cood God ! how have [ employed myſelf ! what inchant- 
ment has held me! in what delirium has my life been paſt ! 
v hat have I been doing! while the ſun in its race, and the 
furs in their courſes, have lent their beams, per haps only 
to light me to per dition I never waked till now. I have 
but zuſt commenced the dignity of a rational being 3 ; till 
this inſtant 1 had a wrorg apprehenſion of every thing 3 mn 1 
rature; J have . ſbadows, enjertained myſelf with . Vi 
Creams ; Þ have been treaſuring up uſt, and ſporting my- 
ſelf with the wind 1 look back on my paſt life, and but 
for ſom e memorials of wfamy and guilt, it is all a blank, 
a perfect vacancy. I might have grazed with the beaſts 
et the field, or ſung with the w in ged inhabitants of the | 
woods to much better purpoſe, than any for which I bave - 
hved : and oh! but for ſome faint hopes, a thouſand times 
more bleſſed 1 I been, to have een with the clods of | 
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the valley, and never heard the Almighty fat, norawaked ; 


into life-at his command. | I never had a juſt apprehenſion 
of the ſolemnity of the part I am to ad, till now: I have 
often met death inſulting en the hoſtile plain, and with a 
ſtupid boaſt defied his terrors ; with a courage as brutal as 
that of the warlike horſe, I have ruſhed into the battle, 
laughed at the glittering ſpear, and rejoiced at the ſound 
of the trumpet ; nor had a thought of any fate beyond the 
grave, nor the great tribunal to which I muſt have been 
Where all my ſecret guilt had been reveal'd, 
| Nor the minuteſt eircumlance conceal' d. 
It is this which arms. death with all its terrors ; el I 
could {till mock at fear, and ſmile in the face of the gloo- 
- my monarch. It is not giving up my breath, it is not 


being forever inſenſible, is the thought at which I ſhrink; 


it is the terrible here2/er, the ſom thing beyond the grave, 
at which I recoil. Thoſe great realities, which, in the 
hours of mirth and vanity, I have treated as phantoms, 

as the idle dreams of ſuperſtitious brains; theſe ſtart ſorth, 
and dare me now in their moſt terrible demonſtration. 
My awakened conſcience feels ſomething of that eternal 
vengeance [ have often defied. - To what heights of mad- 


. neſs is it poſſible for the human nature to reach? What ex- 


travagance is it to jeſt with death! to laugh at damna- 


tion; to ſport with eternal chains, and recreate a jovial 


fancy with the ſcenes of infernal miſery | Were there no 


impiety in this kind of mirth, it would be as ill bred, as 
to entertain a dying friend with the ſight of an harlequin, 


or the rehearſal of a farce. © Every thing in nature ſeems 


to reproach this levity in human creatures: the whole 
creation but man, is ſerious; man, who has the higheſt 
reaſon to be ſo, while he has affairs of infinite conſequence 


depending on his ſhort uncertain duration. A condemn- 


ed wretch may with as good a grace, go dancing to bis 
execution, as the greateſt part of mankind go on with 
ſach à thoughtleſs gaiety to their graves. Oh, my Phi- 
lario ! with what horror do i recall theſe hours of vanity 


ve have waſted together! Return, ye loſt neglected mo- 
ments! how ſhould I prize you above the eaſtern trea- 
- fares! Let me dwell with hermits ; let me reſt on the 
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0 cold earth: Let me converſe in cottages; may I but once 
a more ſtand a candidate for an immortal crown, and have 
10 my probation for celeſtial happineſs! Ve vain grandeurs 
, of a court! ye ſounding titles and perithing riches ! what 
4 do ye now fignify ! what conſolation, what relief can you 
jo give me! I have had a ſplendid paſſage to the grave! L 
8 die in ſtate, and languith under a gilded canopy ! 1 am ex- 
| piring on ſoft and downy pitiows, and am reipe&tully at- 
tended by my ſervants and phyſicians; My depeadents 
ſigh, my filters weep, my father bend: beneath a load of 
years and grief; my lovely wife, pale and filent, conceals 
her inward anguith ; my ſriend, the generous Pylades, 
who was as my own ſoul, ſuppreſſes his tighs, and leaves 
me to hide his ſecret grief. But oh! which of theſe will 
anſwer my ſummons at the high tribunal! which of them 
will bail me from the arreſt of death! who will deſcend 
. into the dark priſon of the grave for me! Here they all 
f leave me, after having paid a few idle ceremonies to the 
1 breachleſs, clay; which perhaps may lie repoſed in ſtate, 
| while my foul, my only conſcious part, may ſtand trem- 
bling before my Judge. My afflicted friends, it is very 
_ probable, with great ſolemnity, will lay the ſenſeleſs corpie 

in a ſtately monument, inſcribed with _ 
Hers LIES ThE GREAT ——— 


But could the pale carcaſe, ſpeak, it would ſoon reply, 


—— Falſe marble where? . | 2 
Nothing but poor and ſordid duſt lies here. Cowr, 


ET; & OC OW80 


While ſome flattering panegyric is pronounced at my in- 
_ terment, I may perhaps be hearing my juſt condemnation 
«at aſuperior tribunal ; where an unerring verdi& may ſen- 
tence me to everlaſting infamy. But | caft myſelf on his 
abſolute mercy, through the infinite merits of the Redeem- JIM 
er of loſt mankind. Adieu, my dear Philario, till we 
meet in the world of ſpirits. | 
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| 7 deen on the very borders of the grave, and have, 5 

I for ſeveral months, endured all the pains and languiſh- 
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ments of a dangerous illneſs ; but it has pleaſed God to 
reſtore me to ſo tolerable a meaſure of health, that I am 
now able to think, and write again! and with what plea- 
ſure do I feel myſelf once more at eaſe! how ungrateſul 
are the generality of mankind while they enjoy this ble. 
ſing; and how ſeldom, when they are well, do they reffed 
on che inconvenience and faintneſs, the wearineſs and 
.Pains, which attend a ſick-bed! I never was ſenſible what 


I owed to God ſor my health, till I came to want it. 
While my blood flowed with an even uninterrupted courſe 


in its channel, and my arteries and ſinews were able to 
| perform their ſeveral functions, I overlooked that mercy 
which had contrived them for theſe operations; but as 
Joon as they were obſtructed, I was ſenſible of their value; 
and while I ſickened at the fight of my food, I envied tlie 
peaſant, whoſe health enabled him to earn his dinner with 
the ſweat of his brow z and while | was in torment in a 
ſtately apartnient, and reſtleſs on a bed of down, how joy- 
fully would ] have exchanged conditicns with the hind, 
und, in an humble cottage, was ſleeping on ſheaves of 
ſtraw z how readily would ] have parted with all the va- 
nity of wiry titles, all the advantages of riches and gran- 
deur, to purchaſe health ; health, which gives reliſh to 
every enjoy ment, and fe the rays of light, diffuſes beau- 
ty upon every object When I was ill, the beauty of the 
creation was effaced to me; | found no longer harmony 
in the ſounds of mukic, nor joy while the ſun poured his 


meridian glory; but turned my eyes from the intolerable 


luſtre, and wiſhed for the 7 of night to veil his ra- 
diance I had no pleaſure ih ſeeing every thing round 
me flouriſh, while I withered and decayed ; the birds that 


warbled near my window, ſeemed to ſing my funeral dirge ; | 


I and every fly that buzzed in my chamber, ſounded like 


an alarm to judge ent. When night came, 1 dered + 
All the 


„ 


that probably 1 might never ſee day-light again, 
morning of the reſurrection dawned upon the earth; and 
when I was drowſy and inclining to ſleep, 1 imagined that 
I ſhould perhaps never wake, till 1 heard the voice of the 
archangel, and the ſound of the laſt trumpet, nor lift up 
my head till I ſaw the Son of Man coming in the clouds 
with power and great glory. This near proſpect of de th 
and judgement has n the world and all its gaudy vanities 


into 
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into a Juſt light, and Has convinced me of the fallt ity of 
haman comforts ; and I have reaſon to bleſs God, who has 
wen me fuch an opportunity of ſeeing things as they 
really are, and by making me ſenſible of the ſmall confola- 
tion that all the earth can afford in the time of illneſs and at 
the hour of death, has directed my eyes and hopes to heavens 
and made me know the value of thoſe hours which were 
too often waſted in guilt or folly : And believe me, Le- 
onora, you will ſometime or other be ſenſible of this im- 
portant truth. You are not more ſecure of years to come, 
than I appeared to be before this illneſs ; and will find the 
ſplendour of a court, and all the flatteries of life miſerable 
comforters upon a ſick bed: The pleaſures of this world 
will withdraw, and nothing remain with you but a ſenſe 
of your paſt conduct: and when you find yourſelf ready to 
quit the ſtage, you will have no concern about any thing, 
but how you have acted your part. I am ſtill very weak, 
though perfectly at eaſe, and I could be ſatisfied to remain 
fo always, rather than hazard being again a ſlave to my 
pallioas and pleaſures. Iam, with all imaginable ſincerity ,. 
Tour oft failhſul friend, F 

DIANA. 
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LETTER III 
2 L. SOPHIA. 


Malt, 
HEREVER Tam, it will be a pleafure to yon, 1 
am perſuaded, to know I have found a retreat en- 
tirely to my own ſatisfaction: The occaſion of my flight and 
concealment you are partly acquainted with. I found my 
father inflexible in his reſolution of marrying me to a foreign. 
er of great diſtinction, one of his own principles, a bigotted 
Fapiſt. My mother, you know, was a trick Proteſtant, 
and by her marriage articles had ſecured her own liberty 
and that of educating her daughters in the ſame profetlion. 
I was their only child, carefully inftru&ted in thoſe ſacred _ 
traths which by the aſſiſtance of heaven, I never will re- 
nounce, but rather give up my title to all the dazzling ad- 
vantages the world can tempt me with lt is for this T 
am a a voluntary exile from my father's houſe, who, aſter 
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SE, of 1 
my mother's death, intrenched on my religious liberty, re. 
ſtrained me from the public worſhip, and forbade me read. 
ing my Bible. Theſe ſeverities, with the French match 

he was treating for me, put me on the deſperate adventure 
of privately quitting his family and ſecui ing my freedom 
in ſome humble difguiſe. No perſon on earth was privy 
to my deſign but a near relation of my mother's, a perſon 
of ſtrict honour and piety 3 who,encouraged me to ſacrifice 
every thing rather than renounce my faith or break my 1 
peace with Heaven and my own conſcience I got the h 
habit of a country girl, and with this gentleman's aſſiſt- - 
ance was carried into one of the moſt fertile counties in 8 
England, till we came near a large farm-houſt, of which ] 
he had ſome knowledge, and there he leſt me to make my : 
own fortune I went on with cautious ſteps, till I came 
to the entrance of a ſquare court, ſurrounded with a hedge 
of hawthorn in its full bloom, Here I met the miſtreſs 
| 
| 


C 


of the family; ſhe appeared. young, and in a clean modeſt 
dreſs, was perfectly agreeable. There.was ſomething in her 3 
aſpect ſo gentle and beneficent, that 1 could not help be · 
ing intereſted in her welfare, from the firſt moment | ſaw 
her, She was then dealing out the remains of plentiful 
_ © table to a company of indigent people, who, with lifted 
hands and grateful hearts implored Heaven to reward her 
in a thouſand bleflings A very pretty boy and girl, with 
ſparkling eyes and roſy cheeks ſtood hanging on her apron ; 
who to mimic their mother, gave away all the little trea- 
ſure they had in their pockets to the beggars? children, and 
then fell a crying becauſe. ſhe would not ſuffer them to 
pull off their own ſhoes and ſtockings to give to ſome that 
were barefooted. As ſoon as ſhe had-diſmiſſed her de- 
pendents, I offered my ſervice, and told her the diſtreſſes 
to which 1 muſt be expoſed if ſhe refuſed me. She per- 
c.eived my concern was unaffected, and ſecing me young, 
with the bloom of health in my looks, the agreed to re- 
ceive me into her ſervice She then happened to want a 
ſervant, rather to ſhare with her in the management of a 
large family than to be employed in any domeſtic drudgery. 
I know not why, but ſhe ſeemed pleaſed with me; and 
J with equal content entered my new lation, without 2ny 
melancholy reviews of my paſt grandeur, the dignity of 
my birth, or the delicacy of my education. Ihe gloricus 
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motive for which I had reſigned the ſplendid vanities of 
life, gave an unſpeakable alacrity to my mind, and filled 
it with that ineffable peace, which ſprings from conſcious 
virtue. 93 
Be theſe celeſtial conſolations mine, ; 
And J, the world, with all its pomp reſign. | 
did not ſee my new maſter till the evening, when he 
came home with a train, not of beaux and powdered toot- 


men, but of induſtrious honeſt labourers : ſome of his own 


houſehold, and others hired by the day, whom he punctu- 
ally paid at the cloſe of it, repeating that rule of the ſacred 
Scripture, Thou ſhalt not fleep with the wages of an bire- 


ling. Hle is a very grave man, twice the age of his wife, 


a perſon of great prudence and unblemiſhed honeſty ; very 
hoſpitable to ſtrangers ; as generous and compaſſionate to 
his ſervants ; country buſineſs is his great delight, in the 
management of which, Heaven has bleſſed him with un- 
interrupted profperity, and vaſt increaſe. The farm-houſe 
is indeed ſomewhat antique, but ſpacious and pleaſant; the 
country round about is all my maſter's property; his thowy _ 
flpcks are ranging on the hills, his grazing herds Towing 
through the plains ; the mountains are crowned with the 
great Creator's bounty, and the valleys made vocal with 
his praiſes. Theſe ſcenes of innocence and plenty bring 
back the patriarchal ages to my view, and give me a ſort 
of pious pleaſure. Methinks I ſee the plains of Mamre 


covered with the wealthy Hebrew's flocks and herds ; or 
| ſhifting the ſcene, for the fruitfal fields of Haran, the beau- 


teous Rachael following her*fleecy charge, ſeems to come 
in view; Boaz and his reapers appeared to my fancy in 
the jovial month of harveſt. In that cheerful ſeaſon, here 


was no wild riot, no rude intemperance; nothing but harm- 


leſs merriment appeared among any of my maſter's domeſ- 
tics. As ſoon as they enter his ſervice he. gives them a 
Bible, and the Practice of Piety, with ſtri& orders that 
they appear conſtantly on the Lord's day at the public wor- 
thip, unleſs they have ſuch an excuſe as they dare carry 
to the laſt tribunal. It will not be incredible to one of 
your piety, that I can make myſelf eaſy in a way of lite 
ſo different from the gaieties of a court, to which I have 
been inured. I am not only eaſy, but really happy; my 

EO, V miſtreſs 


„ 
| miltreſs, who has a ſweetneſs af temper not to be equalled, 
is fond of me, and leaves me not to be idle; but, which 
is much better, to chooſe my own employment. You know 
my ſtature is above the common height ; and fince I came 
here, I am rather grown taller, and ſomewhat more plump, 
ſo that a little buſineſs does me no manner of harm. I 
have entirely put off the fine lady, and all my court airs; 
I have almoſt forgot I am an Earls daughter, and ſhould 
ſtart at the ſound of Lady Frances; inftead of that I am 
plain Roſalinda, without any other appellation, but what 
the gentle ſwains, now and then, give me of handſome 
laſs, or a proper damſel, with which I am infinitely bet. 
ter pleaſed, than when [ was called an angel, a goddeſs, 
and impiouſly addreſſed in the ſtrains of adoration. If ever 
I return to the modiſh world, 1 muſt learn to dance again, 
having almoſt ſorgot to make my honours, | am not turn- 
ed Quaker, but 1 have laid aſide all ceremony, and call 


every body in the village by their Chriſtian names, except | 


my maſter and miſtreſs, and the parſon of the pariſh, whom 
cannot paſs by, without telling you he is a man of ex- 
emplary piety, of univerſal charity, and a great bleſſing 
xo this place My diſtinftion of being head ſervant, as it 


gives me a pretence to be reſerved, ſo it frees me from any 


drudgery but what is my own choice ; the worſt of which 
is rabbing a long oaken table, that graces the hall, and is 
kept as bright as a looking-glafs. My Saturday's work is 
dreſſing four or ve ſpacious chimneys, with pionies, holly 


_ oaks, or branches of bays. Some part of my time (and 


that the moſt delightful) is ſpent in rambling tbe fields 
with my: maſter's ckilaren, 2 pretty boy and girl I men- 
tioned: while they are following their little ſports, I give 
up my thoughts to ſome innocent reverie, or pious medita- 
tion. To this the view of the fair creation invites me: 
Here the preſent Deity ſeems to challenge a natural ho- 
mage, while he cheers me in the glory of the ſun, refreſhes 


me in the fragrant breeze, is beauty in the flowers nd the 
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F-om the ſume, 


OUR advice, dear Lady Sophia, is, without queſtion 
* well meant; but J dare not follow it : my father is ſo 
far. from relenting (I have had intelligence ſince I came 
here) that he has ſworn by all that is holy, unleſs I will mar- 
ry Count Altamont, and embrace the Romith Religion, he 
vill ſetile his whole eſtate on ſome monaſtery at bis deceaſe. 
This was what I expected; and I am ſure you will not per- 
ſunde me torencunce Heaven, and damn myſelf, for the for- 
did purchaſe of eighty thouſand pounds; nor weuld you con- 
ſiderately adviſe me to hazard a celeſtial advancement for 
a gilded coronet, or prefer the flattery of miſtaken mor- 
tals to the approbation of angels. They have been wit- 
neſſes of my pious vows ; and ſhould | violate my faith, 
and turn apoſtate to Heaven, thoſe miniſters of light would 
bring in their awful evidence, and land my accuſers at 
the laſt dreadful tribunal! ; and can you in earneſt think it 

he effect of wiſdem and juſt reflection, to dare the mena- 
ces of divine juſtice, rather than incur my father's unme- 
rited reſentment? Such I muſt term it, having found his 
alfections entirely alienated before I left him: There is 
full evidence he was pleaſed with my flight, and takes no 
tought of making any inquiry about it. Put Heaven can 
witneſs with what reluctance I have torn myſelf from the 
light of this unnatural parent; what anguith, what pangs 
of affection. it colt me? This was the moſt difficult part of 


my conqueſt ; the delicacy and ſoftneſs to which I had 
been inured, the eclat of birth and quality, reputation and 
eſteem of my friends, I reſigned with ſome degree of for- 


titude ; but here nature with ſpecious arguments oppoſed, 
and had triumphed in my perdition, unaſſiſted by the ſac- 
red Oracles ; to them I applied in this perplexity, and re- 
ceived aid from the heavenly illumination; Here I found 
it by the Eternal Truth determined — He that. loveth fa- 
ther or mother more than me, is not worthy of me-—1 wor- 
ſuipped, and obeyed the celeflial dictates. This was no 
raſh inconſiderate action, but the effect of reaſon and de- 
ſign: after having counted the coſt, I found the odds to 
be infinite, the damage was momentary, the recompenſe 
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unlimited and immenſe. 
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4 ?Tis finiſh'd now, the great deciding part; diff 
The world's ſubdu'd, and heav'n has ail my heart: ot 
Earth's gaudy ſhews, and pomp of courts adieu! 


For ever now I turn my eyes from you. F 


What can the world, what can the artifice of hell pro. 
poſe, to tempt me to relinquiſh my choice? what eould 
they lay in the balance againft the ſoyereign good? what 
could they offer as an equivalent to the favour of the In. 
finite Divinity ! whoſe ſmiles enlighten the. realms of joy, 1 
and fill the celeſtial inhabitants with unnutterable ecſtaſy! MW + 
—— Aſk thoſe happy ſpirits, who know what the light of iſ in 
his countenance imports, what ſhould buy one moment's i ©* 
interval of their blifs. — Aſk ſome radiant cherub, amid w] 
his flaming raptures, at what price he values his enjoy- th 
ments: And when they have named the purchaſe, earth la 


and hell may try to balance my glorious expectations. 6 
Pleaſure would court in vain, and beauty ſmile, . Ja 
_ Glory in vain my wiſhes would beguifſe WW hi 

T be perſecutor's rage I would not fear, RE 
Let death in ev'ry horrid form appear, n 

And with his keeneſt darts my breaſt aſſail, a 
When breath and ev'ry vital ſpring ſhall fail, A 
This ſacred flame on brighter wings ſhall riſe, de 
And unextinguiſh'd reach: its native ſæies. w 


A thouſand times bleſſed be that propitious Power, who fil © 
from the plenitude of bliſs, and higheſt exaltation of gli > 
ry, deſcended to low mortality, and by his own great e. 
ample and ſufferings animated my breaſt with his divine 5 
fortitude, and marked a way to victory and immortal bo- 

nmour. How fincerely I have followed the heavenly illumi- F 

nation, my witneſs is within, and my record on high. My 

., Father, I know, is inexorable, and has cut me off from bi ; 

_ _ paternal care, and all the privileges of my birth; but 
j while I look forward to the bright recompence prepared 
for ſuffering virtue, this loſs fits lightly on my foul. But 
friendſhip with a ſtronger force detains me; here my ſonl 
is in ſuſpence. Dear Lady Sophia, how ſhall I ſpeak my 
4alt adieu! I feel the pangs of ſeparation, in anguiſh be. 

Vond all the emphaſis of human learning to eee 


a 
e 
; 


(ms - 
dien! we muſt meet no more till the courſe of nature is 
diſſolved, and the ſun has meaſured his laſt radiant eirele 
round the ſkies. 


ROSALINDA. | 
b pong 2 CE a) : WT . 0 9 
" | From MELINDA. |. 
„ F. . Fa 
* My dear OuIA a.. k 
Foy told you before 1 left my brother's houſe, that you ſhould 1 
11 hear from me as ſoon as J was ſettled: and that I would 0 
inform you of the reaſon of my flight: you have too much I 
1; M candour and charity to judge harthly of my proceedings: 1 
aan which, could you ſee my heart, you would rather pity 1 


oy. than condemn me for. You have often, within theſe two 
rin laſt years, obſerved an alteration in my temper and per- 
ſon! | am no more the ſprightly florid creature, that you 
uſed to call the emblem of health and cheerſulneſs; you 
ſaw the change, but did not gueſs the cauſe was a ſecret 
höpeleſs paſſion. I was in a public aſſembly; I ſaw there 
one of the moſt, agreeable perſons in the world; his dreſs, 
his behaviour, every thing was graceful and eaſy ; his 
aſpe& wore the viſible characters of fortitude and virtue, 
As he went out he made way for me through the crowd, 
but I never after ſaw him in any public place, nor knew 
who or what he was. However, he made an impreſſion 
wb MW on my thoughts, which had ſoon a very happy effect. I 
glo- grew weary of the noiſy tumultuous way of living in my 
el. brother's houſe, and refuſed ſharing in the conſtant ronnd 
ine of diverſions that my ſiſter loved; aſſemblies, balls, gam- 
ho- ing, all forts of riot and lieentiouſneſs: I never indeed ap- 
mi- proved theſe entertainments, and was always uneaſy wich- 
My out knowing how to make myſelt otherwiſe. The paths 
bis to bappineſs, that religion propoſed, I was as ignorant of 
but as the ſavage Americans in their native groves. Dumain, 
red Who married my fiſter, was a profeſſed libertine : My pa- 
But m rents left me very young to their care, my ſiſter being 
many years older than I am: And if my godfathers ard 
godmothers inſtead of renouncing the pomps and vanities 
of this world for me in baptiim, had ſolemnly vowed 1 
ſuould be bred in the midſt of thoſe ſnares and ſedueing 
. „ __ _ temptations 
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temptations, they could not more effectually have diſchar. 

ged their truſt, than by placing me in this family, whoſe 
Sunday's amuſement was cards: For we never went to 
church, unleſs in a frolic, to ſpend an idle hour in whic. 
pexing or laughing However, my guardian angel did not 
quit his charge.; but, by the impreſlion of a >: pal. 
ſion, fortified my ſoul from everyul aſe inelina I fled 
diverſions, grew fond of retirement; this 8 — me 3 
habit of thinking z If I had now any ſchemes of happineſs, 
they were all in ſome ſuture life beyond the grave; but 
my notions were clouded and imperfect. I believed there 
was a God, and the reproaches of my own reaſon taught 
me to fear him: But I had never looked into the Bible 
ſince | learned to read, and was as ignorant of Chriſtiani. 
ty as a young Hottentot bred in a cave: My penſive tem- 
per now deteſted vanity in every appearance; plays and 
novels no more diverted me ; but wanting ſomething. to 
read, | ſaw a Bible in the room where my ſiſter's woman 
lay, and opening it, my attention was immediately enga⸗· 
ged. The hiſtory was new to me; I carried it to my chum. 
ber, but how was I ſurpriſed, to end the life and precepts 
of the great Founder of the Chriſtian faith, ſo different 
from the manners and principles of thoſe who afſfume that 
| ſacred profeſſion! I found myſelf in the flowery paths of 
ruin, nor knew how to extricate myſelf from the fatal ſnare: 

This was the ſecret language of my foul, to that Invilibk 
Power which knew its ſincerity : | 


Thou Ruler of the y, e name, 
© "Whoſe piercing eye dicerns my riſing thoughts 


Ihou ſeeſt my foul ſtruggling to break the bands, 
Which thus detam her captive to the earth: 
Thau ſeeſt how vainly ſhe would ſoar on high. 
Paſſion and pleaſure clog her downy wing, 
Prevent her flight, and fink her to the duſt 
"*There low ſhe lies, and trembling begs thy ad; 
Conſcious how i impotent the is without thee. 


11 ſiſter ſoon perceived the alteration. of my temper, 


and Af all her art to engage me in ſome criminal diver— 
ſion; but in vain, for I was ſick and tired of theſe extra- 


vagances. But what could Ido? my fertune Was hb in 
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Fre they are form'd within my anxicus breait ; MG 
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the South Sea; T was dependent on Dumain's and my ſiſ- 
er's charity ; and to heighten my diſtreſs, I was impor- 
tuned by my Lord „to yield to his criminal paſſion. 
At this propoſal I ſtarted with horror, but could not ſhun 
him without quitting this diſorderly family; which I re- 
ſolved" to de, and calt myſelf on the protection of Heaven. 
left my brother's bouſe juſt after dinner, and went in a 
hackney-coach to a woman in the city, who had been my 
nurſe; I engaged her'to ſecrecy, and got her to inquire 
for a place in ſome merchant's family ; ſhe ſoon ſucceeded, 
and introduced me to the wife of an Eaſt- India merchant, . 
who lived in great ſplendour. My bafinefs was to wait on 
ber, in the ſtation of a chamber-maid: She was very hand- 
ſome, modeſt, and unaffected: The orders of the family 
were ſo regular and peaceful, ſo perfectly the reverſe of 
my brother's, that I thought myſelf in another world, and 
among anew ſet of beings ; temperance and ſobriety reign- 
ed amidſt the height of plenty and liberality. The rooms 
were noble, and furnithed with all the riches of the In- 
dian world, and looked like the palace of ſome eaſtern mo- 
narch. I found mylelf perfectly at eaſe ; dreſſing my miſ- - 
treſs was all J had to do, which was a very agreeable em- | 
ploy ment, and ſoon di{[patched : She had ſomething ſo gen- 
tee] in her manner, that every thing looked graceful and 
becoming on her, and coſt but little trouble to make it fit 
well. Her converſation was innocent and inſtructive; her 
hours ſpent in reading, or ſome. little amuſement with tbe 
_ needle, without the leaſt inclination to rambling after balls 
and maſquerades. I ſpent two or three weeks in this re- 
gular manner, my miſtreſs treating me almoſt on a level. 
I had not ſeen my maſter, who now returned from his 
country-houſe ; but, my dear Oriana, think what was my 
affliction, when 1 diſcovered he was the fame lovely youth 
I had ſeen in the aſſembly. As ſoon as he ſaw me, he turn- 
ed red as crimſon, and J pale as aſhes; he paſſed by me, 
and went immediately into my miſtreſs's room. It was al- 
moſt two years ſince I had ſeen him, and had ſome hopes 
was forgot; however, I reſolved to quit the family, if 
: I found he knew me; or that my friendſlip for his wiſe 
„did not extinguiſh my paſſion. On my maſter's part, 1 
found reaſon to be eaſy 3' I hardly ever ſaw him; he was 
either at the Exchange, or, when at mn A , 
. A | eries 
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feries of beneſicent aQions. His wealth was immenſe, 
which he diſperſed with an unequalled generoſity; he uf. 
ſifted honeſt traders that had but a ſmall ſtock, paid the 
debts of priſoners, relieved the widow, and redreſſed the 


injured and oppreſſed ; this was his every day's bulineſs, 


which yet never intrenched on his hours of- devotion in 


private or public. I now grew eaſy 5 a Man of this cha. 


rater was not like to indulge a guilty flame in his own 
break, or to flattervit in mine; beſides, his abſence would 
foon relieve me, for he intended to. go to the Indies with 
the fleet, which was to fail within a month. The time 
was now expired ; the day before he went his voyage, af. 
ter he had been an hour with my miſtreſs in ſome private 
converſation, he left her, and came directly into my room, 
with ſuch an air of benignity in his face as ſome heavenly 
miniſter would wear who brought a meſſage of peace. He 
began, You will be ſurprifed, Madam, to find 1 know 


- © your family, and the reaſon you have put yourſelf into 


the protection of mine: The firit fight LU had of you in 
public, made an impreſſion which was never effaced, till 
I gave my vows to the beſt of wives: *tis with ſome con- 


fuſion I own the wrong I did your virtue, when | tell 


you nothing would have prevented my purſuit of the pzi- 
© fion you firſt raiſed, but the ſcandal of the houſe you was 
£ 
of thinking of you; but I now do you entire juſtice, 
and admire that triumph of honour that put you in a ſta- 
tion ſo low, to ſecure yourſelf from the temptation of re- 
turning to your brother. I have left you ten thouſand 
pounds in bank bills, and have told your caſe {as 1 had 
it from the woman that nurſed you) to my wife, who has 
all the virtues that ever adorned the ſex; She yielded to 
this propoſal, with tranſport, and waits while I am gone 
to deliver the bills.“ He ſaid this, and left me without 
time or language to ſpeak my gratitude. My miſtreſs im- 
mediately came into the chamber, with goodneſs in her 
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eyes, and gave me the bank bills with a grace which only 


virtue can ſtamp on human actions. She prevented my 


thanks, by making an apology for her ignorance of my 


quality, aſſuring me the houſe was entirely at my com- 


mand, and that the hopes oſ my ſaying with her, was the 


greateſt ſatisfaction the propoſed in her dear * ab- 
! ence. 


in; which was ſo extravagant, that it forbade me ever 
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e ſence. I chuld not poſſibly diſcover my ſenſe of this ſur- 
- priling benefit by all the force of language. My filence 
ws and the tenderneſs into which ſhe ſaw my {foul was melted 
he was the only evidence of gratitude i could give In the 
5, morning, when every thing was ready {or the departing of 
7 the Eaſt India fleet, my generous benefector came into his 
1 wite's chamber, to take his laſt adieu, 1 was with her en- 
N deavouring to give that conſolation myſelf wanted; her 
; grief drew ſome relqctant tears from him, while he endea- 
. voured to conceal the inward anguiſh; the hero and the 
1 lover appeared in his behaviour; and when, to excuſe the 
2 intemperance of her ſorrow, his wife urged the dangers of 
? the ſeas, and the rage of barbarous nations on the ihore 3 L 
8 ſhall never forget with what an air of greatneſs he repited, 
0 1 fear God, ani have no other fear. Thus undaunted 
g would the godlike man have appeared, had he ſeen the 
f ſtars falling from their orbs and heard the ſound of the 
; laſt thunders. When he had, with an apparent regret, 
n freed himſelf from the embraces of his wife, with a look 

of compaſſion, like that of ſome pitying angel, he bid me 
q farewell. His domeſtics were loſt in grief; the paſſage frhm 
| | his houſe was crowded with his grateful dependents, whoſe 
N wrongs or neceſſities had been redreſſed by him. A thou- 
: | ſand ardent prayers for his proſperity reached the ſkies and 
g gained the divine aſſent, while he haſted through the ad- 
E miring throng diſtreſſed with the popular applauſe. How 
g poor a figure is that of a libertine in his moſt glittering 
} heights of vanity, compared to this great man, who has, 
} ſo early begun his race of glory, and is in the very bloom 
of youth, mature in every virtue. Inſtead of paſſing his 
: hours in a train of idle amuſe ments, the gay part of his 
life is devoted to Heaven, and the public welſare.— You 
; know where to find, 

Your bumble ſervant, 
MELINDA. 


LETTER VI. 


From an Eugli/h merchant to bis friend V. ALERIUS. | 
1 4s AM at laſt ſafely arrived in Holland, and have taken 
we firſt ner to give you a relation of the adven- 

92. tures 


1 | 
tures that detained me ſo long in foreign countries. In 
my return from the Indies I had fome affairs with a Spa. 
niſh merchant, which, while I was managing in one of their 
ſea · ports, there came in a Spaniſh corſair, who had taken 
a rich Turkiſh prize, with ſeveral Turks and Moors pri. 
foners, whom he offered to ſale as flaves ; I never had any 
traffic of-this kind, from any view of mtereſt ; but from 
a mative of compaſſion | had purchaſed liberty for many à 
miſerable wretch, to whom I gave freedom the moment 1 
paid his ranſom. Among the captives newly taken, there : 
. was one-diltinguitſhed by the richneſs of his habit, and more vi 
by the graceſulneſs of his port: He drew all my attention, f 
of which he appeared ſenfible, and Rill directed his looks 1. 
to me: Our ſouls ſeemed to greet one another, as if their 
intimacy had been of a long ſtanding, and commenced in 
{ome pre-exifient period There was ſomething in the air 
of this young ſtranger ſuperior to adverſity, and yet ſen- 
ſible of the preſent diſadvantage of his fate; while I felt 
for him an emotion, ſoft as the ties of nature, and could not 
but impute it to the ſecret impreſſion of ſome intelligent 
power, which was leading me to a height of generoſity be- 
Fond my own intention; and by an impulſe of virtue on 
my ſoul, directing it to the accompliſhment of ſome diſtant 
and unknown defign of Providence; the heavenly inſtiga- 
tion came with a prevailing force, and 1 could not but 
Obey its dictates. The price ſet on this captive was extra- 
vagantly high, and ſuch as would be a vaſt diſadvantage 
to my preſent affairs to part with; however J liſtened to 
the gentle monitor within, and paid the corſair his full de- 
mands. As ſoon as I had conducted the youth to my lodg- 
ings, I told him he was from that moment free ; the price 
1 had paid was for hi: friendſhip and liberty. Then you 
have confined me,” replied the gentle ſtranger, by the 
moſt laſting engagements ; I might have broke through 
any other reſtraints, but I am now your voluntary ſlave, 
and dare truſt you with a ſecret yet unknown to the Spa- 
niards. My name is Orramel, the ſon of a wealthy Beſ- 
ſa in Conſtantingple, and you may demand what you will 
for my ranſom.* * You will ſoon be convinced, ſaid [ 
4 there was no mercenary intention in. this action; the 
* amity I have for you is noble and diſintereſted ; it was 
* kindled by 2 celeſtial ſpark, an emanatien from the di- 
| . - f : 8 1 vine 
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© vine clemency, and terminates in nothing below your 
immortal happineſs. - And were you inclined to examine 
thoſe ſacred truths which would lead you to that felieity, 
and to ſhare my fortune in a tree and happy nation, the 
wealth of tbe Indies ſhould not buy you from my affec- 
tions; but if it is your choice to return to the cuſtoms 
and religion of your country, you are abſolutely free, 
without attending any terms for your releaſe.“ With a 
friendly, but dejected look, he told me, it was impoſſible 
for him to diſpenſe with his filial obligations to an indul- 
gent parent; but he politively refuſed his freedom, till he 
had given intelligence, and received an anſwer from his 
father; which he ſoon had with a carte blanche to me, on 
which I might make my own demands for his ſon's ran- 
ſom. I returned it, with no other terms, but the liberty 
of all the Chriſtian flaves he had in his poſſeſſion ; hoping, 
by this diſintereſted conduct, to leave a conviction on the 
mind of my young friend in favour of Chriſtianity. Tt 
was ſome months after he was gone, before I could finiſh 
my negotiations in Spain, but as foon as they were diſ- 
patched, I embarked tor Holland. We had not been a 
week at ſea, before the ſhip was taken by a Turkith pirate, 
and all the men in it carried to Conſtantinople to be fold. 
as ſlaves : My lot fell to a maſter from whom I was like 
to find moſt barbarous treatment; however, I was reſolv- 
ed to endure my bondage, til! I could give intelligence to 
my friends in England to procure my ranſom : For I was 
fixed on this, that nd hardihip ſhould reduce me to give. 
Orramel an account of my diſtreſs, till l was again in cir. 
cumſtances not to need his kindneſs, nor expect a retalia · 
tion of my own. But Heaven had kinder intentions, by 
bringing me into this adverſity, nor left me long without 
tedreſs. As I was talking in a public place to one of 
my fellow ſlaves Orramel came by; he paſſed beyond me, 
but inſtantly returning, looked on me with great attention, 
till ſome melting ſorrow dropped from bis eyes: When 
making inquiry of ſome that were near, to whom 1 belong- 
ed, without ſpeaking a word to me, ne flew to my new 
maſter, paid his demand for my ranſom, and immediately 
conducted me to his houſe, where he welcomed me with 
the warmeſt marks of affection; He ſpake he pauſed- 
and was in the greateſt perplexity to find language ſuitable 
18 „ - 1 Ws | to 
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to the ſentiments of his ſoul. « My brother ! ſaid he, my 


- 


Friend, —or if there are more ſacred ties in nature and 
virtue, let me call you by ſome gentler appellation : We 
are now united by the bands of celeftial amity, one in 
the ſame holy faith, and hopes of a glorious immortality. 
Your charity reſcued me from a worſe than Spaniſh fla- 
very; from the bondage of vice and ſuperſtition ; your 
conduct baniſhe4 my prejudices to the Chriſtian name, 
and made way for the entrance of thoſe heavenly truths, 


to which I now aſſent. But this is a ſecret, even to my 
1 


den domeſtics, and whether ſuch a caution is criminal, 
1 am not yet able to determine.“ With what rapture, 


with what attention did 1 liſten to this language! | bleſ. 


- ſed the accents that told me my friend, my Orramel, had 


embraced the Chriſtian faith : An angel's ſong would have 
been leſs melodious: I looked npward, and, with a grate- 
ful elevation of mind, gave the glory to the ſupreme Dil- 


_ . Poſer of all human events. The illuſtrious Orramel made 


it his joy, his ſtudy, to evidence his affection; he told me 


His father died ſince we parted in Spain, and that he had 
left five daughters, which he had by ſeveral of his wives; 
he offered me the choice of his ſiſters, if J had any thoughts 
of marriage, and promiſed a dowry with her to my own 
_ =eontent. One of them, he ſaid, was privately bred a 
Chriſtian by her mother, a beautiful woman of Armenia: 


I. was pleaſed: with the propoſal, and impatient to ſee my 
fair miſtreſs. In the mean time he made me a preſent of 
ſeveral rich habits, and two negroes to attend me. The 
next day he conducted me to a fair ſummer-houſe, whither 


he ſent for his ſiſters ; who were all fo handſome, that | 


was diſtreſſed with my own liberty, nor knew where to 


. Chooſe, had not a principle of piety determined me to the 


young Armenian, who was not ſuperior in beauty to the 


\ reſt; but there was a decorum in her behaviour, which the 
Others wanted. She had more of the modeſty and polite- 


neſs of the European women, to whom you know was 


always partial: My choice was fixed, and the more [ 


converſed with my fair miſtreſs, the more reaſon J found 


to approve it. We were privately married by a chaplain 


belonging to the Britiſh Envoy. My generous friend 
gave her a fortune, which abundantly repaid all my loſſes; 


5 and after a proſperous voyage, I am ſafely landed in mY 
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land. I have ſent you this relation as a memorial of my 


gratitude to Heaven, whoſe clemency has returned me 


more than meaſure for meaſure, and largely recompenſed 


chat liberality it firſt e Adieu. 
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A RHAPSODY. 


From Mr HARRIS's Dialogue on ART | 
ART! thou praiſe of man, and ornament of human 
life ! poſſeſſed of thee, the meaneſt genius grows de- 


| ſerving, and has a juſt demand for a portion of our eſteem : 
Devoid of thee, the brighteſt of our kind he loſt and uſeleſs, 
and are but poorly diſtinguiſhed from the moſt deſpicable and 


baſe When we inhabited foreſts in common with brutes, 
nor otherwiſe known from them than by the figure of our 
ſpecies, thou tanghteſt us to aſſert the ſovereignty of our na- 
ture, and to afſume that empire for which Providence in- 
tended us. Thouſands of utilities owe their birth to thee : 


. thouſands of elegances, pleaſures and joys, without which 


life itſelf would be but an infipid poſſeſſion. Wide and 
extenſive is the reach of thy dominion ; no element is there 


either ſo violent or ſo ſubtile, ſo yielding or ſo ſluggiſh, as 
by the powers of its nature, to be fuperior to thy direction. 
Thou dreadeſt not the fierce impetuoſity of fire, but com- 


pelleſt its violence to be both obedient and uſeful: By it 
thou ſofteneſt the ſtubborn tribe of minerals, ſo as to be 


formed and moulded into ſhapes innumerable. Hence wea- 


Pons, armour, coin; and previous to theſe and other thy 


works and >, 2k hence all thoſe various tools and in- 


ſtruments, whic impower thee to proceed to farther ends 
more excellent. Nor is the ſubtile air leſs obedient, to thy 


power, whether thou willeſt it to be a miniſter to our plea- 
ſure or utility. At thy command, it giveth birth to ſounds 
which charm the ſoul with all the powers of harmony. Un- 
der thy inſtruction it moves the ſhipover the ſeas, while that 
| yielding element, where otherwiſe we ſink, even water it- : 
ſelf is by thee taught to bear us; the vaſt ocean to pro- 


mote that intercourſe of nations, which ignorance would 
imagine it was deſtined to intercept. To fay how thy in- 


fluence is ſeen on earth, would be to teach the meaneſt 


what he knows already; ſuffice it but to mention fields of 


arable and palture ; END, and groves, and gardens, and 
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cottages, villages , caltles, towns, palaces, tem- 
ples, and ſpacious cities. Nor does thy empire end in 
ſubjects thus inanimate : Its power allo extends through 
the various race of animals, who either patiently ſubmit 
to become thy ſlaves, or are ſure to find thee an irreſiſt- 


_ ible foe. The faithful dog, the patient ox, the generous 


horſe, and the mighty elephant, are content all to receive 
their inſtructions from thee, and readily to lend their na- 
tural inſtincts, or ſtrength, to perform thoſe offices which 
thy occalions call for. If there be found any ſpecies which 
are ſerviceable when dead, thou ſuggeſteſt the means to 
inveſligate and take them: if any be ſo ſavage as to re- 
fuſe being tamed, or of natures fierce enough to venture 


an attack, thou teacheſt us to ſcorn their brutal rage, to 


meet, repel, purſue and conquer. And ſuch, © Art! is 
thy amazing influence, when thou art employed only on 


- theſe inferior ſubjects, on natures inanimate, or at beſt ir- 
rational. But whenever thou chooſeſt a ſubject more noble, 
and ſetteſt to the cultivating of mind itſelf, then 'tis thou 
becomeſt truly amiable and en that ever · flowing ſource 


of thoſe ſublimer beauties of which no ſubject but 22750 
alone is capable Then ?tis thou art enabled to exhibit to 
mankmd the admired tribe of poets and orators, the ſacred 


train of patriots and heroes, the godlike lit of philoſophers | 
and legiſlators, the forms of yirtuous and equal polities 
where private welfare is made the ſame with public, 


where crowds themſelves proye difintereſted, and virtue 
is made a national and popular charaQerittic. Hail! ſa- 
cred ſource of all theſe wonders ! Thyſelf inſtruct me to 
praiſe thee worthily, through| whom whatever we do, is 
done with elegance and beauty, without whom what we 
do is ever graceleſs and deformed. Venerable power ! by 
what name ſhall I addreſs thee ? Shall I call thee ornament 
of mind, or art thou more truly Mind itfelf ! *cis Mind 


thou art, moſt perfgct. Mind, notrude, untau ght, but fair and 
poliſhed; in ſuck thou dwelleſt, of ſuch 88 art the form, 


nor is it a thing More poſſible to ſeparate thee from ſuch, 
chan it would be * . "es from 2 own ee 
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' MEDITATION on HAPPINESS. - | 
| 1 te a By Me HARRIS. A 


T HE whole univerſe is but one city or common-wealth, 
a a ſyſtem of ſubſtances variouſſy formed, and variouſly 
aQuated, agreeably to thoſe forms ; a ſyſtem of ſubſtances 
both immenſely great and ſmall, rational, animal, vegetable, 
and inanimate, As many families makes one village, ma- 
ny villages one province, many provinces one empire; fo 


many empires, oceans, waſtes and wiles combined, com- 


poſe that earth on which we live. Other combinations 
make a planet, or a moon, and theſe again united make 
one planetary ſyſtem. What higher combinations ſubſiſt 
we know not; their gradations and aſcents tis impoſſible 
we thould diſcover. Yet the generons mind, not deter- 
red by this immenſity, intrepidly paſſes on, through re- 
gions unknown, from greater ſyſtem to greater, till it arrive 
at that greateſt, where imagination ſtops, and can advance 
vo farther. In this laſt, this mighty, this ſtupendous idea, 
it beholds the univerſe itſelf, of which every thing is a 
part, and with reſpe& to which, not the ſmalleſt atom 1s 
either foreign or detached Wide as its extent 1s the 
wiſdom of its workmanſhip, not bounded or narrow 
like the hnmbler works of art. Theſe are all of origin no 
higher than human: We can readily trace them to their 
utmoſt limit, and with accuracy diſcern both their begin · 
ning and their end. But where the microſcope that can 
ſhew us from what point wiſdom. begins in nature!—where _ 
the teleſcope that can defcry to what infinitude it extends ? 
The more diligent our ſearch, the more accurate our ſeru- 
tiny, the more only are we convinced that our Iabours can 
never finjſh ; that ſubjects inexhauſtible remain behind ſtill 
unexplored. Hence the mind truly wiſe, quitting the ſtu- 
dy of particulars, as knowing their multitude to be infi- 
nite and incomprehenſible, turns its intellectual eye to 
what is general and comprehenſive ; and through generals 
learns to ſee and recognize whatever - exiſts. It perceives 


in this view, that every ſubſtance of every degree has its 


Nature, its proper -make, conſtitution or form, by which 

it acts, and by which it ſuffers. - It perceives it ſo to tare 

with every natural form around us, as with thoſe tools and 
oy | | inſtruments 
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inſtruments by which art worketh its wonders. The ſaw 

is deſtined to one act, the mallet to another, the wheel 
anſwers this purpoſe, and the lever anſwers a different. 
So nature uſes the vegetable, the brute, and the rational, 
agreeably to the proper form and conſtitution of ever 
kind. Ihe vegetable proceeds with perfect inſenſibility, 
the brute poſtetſes a ſenſe of what is pleaſurable and pain- 
ful, but ſtops at mere ſenſation, and is unable to, go farther, 
The rational, like the brute, has all the powers of mere 
ſenſation, but enjoys, ſuperadded, a further tranſcendent 
faculty, by which 4 it is made conſcious not only of what it 


feels, but of the powers themſelves, which are the ſources. 


of thoſe very feelings; à faculty, which recognizing both 
itſelf and all things 4 becomes a canon, a correftor, 
and a ſtandard univerſal. Hence, to the rational alone is 
imparted the maker ſcience of what they are, where they 
are, and the end to which they are deſtined Happy, too 
happy, did they know their own felicity, did they rere- 
rence the dignity of their own ſuperior character, and ne- 
ver wretchedly degrade: themſelves into natures to them 
ſubordinate. And yet alas! ?tis. a truth too certain, that 
as the rational only are ſuſceptible of a happineſs truly es. 
cellent, ſo theſe only mg themſelves i into miſeries pal 
endurance. ' 
AR us then, thou 8 Divine, with the light of 
that reaſon by which thou lighteneſt the world, by which 
grace and beanty is diffuſed through every part, and the 
welfare of the whole is ever uniformly upheld ; that rea- 
ſon, of which our own is but a particle or ſpark, like ſome 
Promethean fire caught from heaven above. So teach us 
to know ourſelves, that we may attain that knowledge 
which alone is worth attaining. Check our vain, or idle 
reſearches into the laws, and natures, and motions of other 
beings, till we have learnt, and can practiſe thoſe which 
peculiarly reſpect ourſelves. Teach us to be fit actors in 
the general drama, where thou haſt allotted every being, 


great and ſmall, its proper part, the due performance 6 


which 1s the only end of its exiſtence. Enable us to curd 
deſire within the bounds of what is natural; enable us 
even to ſuſpend it, till we can employ it to our own emo- 
lument. Be it our firſt work to have eſcaped from 
"ug nie and bad Habits, that the wn, oy 

x, ere 
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dered ſincere, and incorrupt, may with fafety proceed to 
ſeek its genuine good and happineſs. When we are thus 
Sent exerciied, thus duly prepared, let not our love 
there ſtop, where it firſt begins, but inſenſibly conduct it 
by thy inviſible influence, from lower objects to higher, 
till it arrive at that fupreme, where only it can find what 
is adequate and full. Teach us to love thee and thy di- 
vine adminiſtration, to regard the umverſe itſelf as our 
true and genuine country, not that little caſual ſpot where 
we firſt drew vital air. Teach us, each, to regard him- 
ſelf but as a part of this great whole, 4 part which for its 


welfare we are as patiently to reſign, as we reſign a fin- 


gle limb for the welfare of our whole body. Let our life 
be a continued ſcene of acquieſcence and of gratitude ; of 
gratitude for what we enjoy, of acquſeſcence in what we 
ſuffer ; as both can only be referable to that concatenated or- 
der of events which cannot but be belt, as being by thee ap- 
proved and choſen. In as much as futurity is hidden 
from our ſight, we can have no other rule of choice by which 
to govern our conduct, than what ſems conſonant to the 
welfare of our own particular natures. If it appear not 
contrary to duty and moral office (aud how fhould we 
judge but from what appears?) thou canſt not but forgive 
us, if we prefer health to ſickneſs, the ſafety of life or 


| limb to maiming or death. Bat did we know that theſe 


incidents, or any other were appointed us, were fated in 
that order of incontrolable events, by which thou preferv- 
eſt and adorneſt the whole; it then becomes our duty to 
meet them with magnanimity, to co-operate with cheer- 
fulnels in whatever thou ordaineſt, that ſo we may know 
no other will than thine alone, and that the harmony of 


our particular minds with thy univerſal, may be ſteady and 


uninterrupted through the period of our exiſtence. Yet, 
lince to attain this height, this tranfcendent height, is 
but barely poſſible, if poſſible to the moſt perſect humani- 
ty: Regard what within us is congenial to thee, raiſe us 
above ourſelves, and warm us into enthuſiaſm; but let our 
enthuſiaſm be ſuch as befits the citizens of thy policy, li- 
beral, gentle, rational and humane: Not ſuch as to debaſe 
us into poor and wretched ſlaves, as if thou wert our ty- 
rant, not our kind and common father; much leſs ſuch as 
to transſorm us into ſavage beaſts of prey, ſullen, gloomy, 
dark and fierce, prone to perſecute, to ravage and deſtroy z 
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as if the luſt of maſſacre could be grateful to thy goodneſs. 
Permit us rather madly to avow villany in thy defiance, 
than impiouſly to aſſert it under colour of thy ſervice; 
turn our minds from every idea of this character; 
from the ſervile, abject, and ghaſtly, to the generous, 
Jovely, fair and godlike. Here let us dwell. — Be 
here our ſtudy and delight : So ſhall we be enabled in the 
filent mirror of contemplation to behold thoſe forms which 
are hidden from human eyes, that animating wiſdom which 
pervades and rules the whole, that law irreſiſtible, immu- 
table, ſupreme, which leads the willing, and compells the 
averſe to co-operate in their ſtation to the general welfare; 
_ that magic divine, which by an efficacy paſt comprehenſion, 
can transform every appearance, the moſt hideous, into 
beauty, and exhibit all things good and fair to thee, EC. 
| ſence increate, who art of purer eyes than ever to be- 
hold iniquity, —Be theſe our morning, theſe our even- 
ing meditations ; with thefe may our minds be unchange- 
ably tinged, that loving thee with a love moſt diſintereſt- 
ed and ſincere, enamoutred of thy polity, and thy divine 
adminiſtration, welcoming every event with cheerfulneſs 
and magnanimity, as belt upon the whole, becauſe ordain- 


ed of thee; propoſing nothing of ourſelves, but with a re- 


ſerve that thou permitteſt ; acquieſcing in every obſtruc- 
tion as ultimately referable to thy Providence ; in a word, 
that working this conduct, by due exercife, into a perfect 
habit, we may never murmur, never repine, never mils 
what we would obtain, or fall into that which we would 
avoid ; but being happy with that tranſcendent happineſs, of 
which no one can deprive jus; and bleſſed with that divine 
liberty, which no tyrant can annoy, we may dare address 
thee with pious confidence, as the philoſophic bard of old. 
Conduct me, thou, of beings cauſe divine, 
Where'er m deſtin'd in thy great deſign; 
Active, I follow on; for ſhould my will 
Refiſt, I'm impious; but muſt follow RilL 


— 


ABRAHAM's Soin.vquy npon receiving the Command 

ee, Son Iaxac. 

FT is certain, that there are no paſſages in Pagan hiſtory 
 - which affect nature, ſtronger than thoſe we meet with in 
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holy writ ; but there is no part of ſacred flory, which 
raiſes our wonder, and, on the firſt reading of it, excites 
all the paſſions equal to that of Abraham's receiving the 
command to ſacrifice his only fon Iſaac. It is ſuch a trial 
betwixt faith and nature, as in'all probability none but the 
father of believers could have gone through. When we 
think to what a height of paternal fondnefs the ſoul of 

Abraham muſtbe raiſed, by having a child by his wife, when 
nothing but the more immediate interpoſition of a divine 
Providence could have given him one, it is amazing to 
conceive what in his ſoul he muſt feel, when he received 
theperemptory command of God tooffer him up for a burnt- 
offering. The manner of giving the command is as affect- 
ing to him as a father, as it is ſublime in the commander, 
and moves the heart to tenderneſs; at the ſame time it 
ſhews the higheſt authority: Take now 1hy ſon, thine only 
fon, Iſaac, whom thou lovefl, and get thee into the land of” 
Meriah ; and offer him there for a burnt-offering, upon one 
of the mountains which I will tell thee ofi The holy text 

adds no other circumPance than an immediate implicit 
obedience to the command he had received; however, ac- 
cording to the diftates of human nature, the powers of his 


* Wo VE * 


5 mind muſt be ſhaken, and there muſt have heen a ftrong 
. combat between faith and nature. 5 
L Sir Henry Wotton: has wrote an admirable meditation 


t on Abraham's circumſtance at this criſis, and in a ſolilo- 
$ . quy. has made him diſcourſe with himſelf, in all the ſtrug- 
d gling paſſions that any one Eould conceive at that time to 


1 have felt. As this piece is but very little known, I re- 
e commend it as a much better comment on this part of ſa- 
8 cred ſtory than 1 ever yet met with. Sir Henry imagines 
1. him, after receiving ſo ſorpriſing a command, to have broke 


out into ſome ſuch reflections as the follow ing: + 25 
What! could this poſſibly be the voice of God which 1 
heard ? or have not rather ſome ſtrange impreſſions of the 
night deluded my fancy | — Yes, thy voice it was, my 
God, it was thy voice. How can thy ſervant deny it, 
with whom ſeven times before, deſcending from the throne 
if of glory, thou haſt vonchſaſed to commune in this vale. of 
tears! When thou didſt firſt call me out of the darkneſs 
of my father's houſe into thy ſaving light; when thou didſt 
1 often cherith and N me in the ſteps of my pilgrim. 
| £ ages 
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age ; when thou did furniſh me with plenty, and crown 
me with victory in a ſtrange land; when, lattly, thou didf 
even overlade my feeble age with joy, in a rightful heir of 
my own body, was I forward at all theſe times, to ac- 
knowledge thee the God of my ſupport and comfort, and 
ſhall I now queſtion thy voice, when thou demandeſt but 
u part of thy own benefits? no, my dear Iſaac, although 
the heavens know how much I love thee, yet if thou wert, 
or couldit be millions of times more precious in the eyes 
of thy trembling father, l would ſummon together all the 
ſtrength of my aged limbs, to render thee unto that gra- 
cious God from whom I had thee. Alas! poor boy, tow 
Hyeetly thou ſumbereſt, and in thy bed doſt little thin! 
what change is towards thee ! but I muſt diſturd thy reſt ; 
Iſaac, ariſe, and call up my ſervants ; bid them prepare 
for a journey which we are to make unto the Mount Yfo- 
riah, and let ſome wood be carried for the burning of a 
facrifice : mean while I will walk out a little by myſelf, 
to conternplate the declining ſtars, and the approach of the 
morning O ye ornaments of the ſky, who when all the 
world 1s ſilent, obey your Maker in the determinate order 
of your motions ! can man behold his own duty in a fairer 
volume? why then ſtand I gazing here, and do not rather 
go myſelf to haſten my ſervants, that I may execute his 
will? — But ftay—— his will! why ! is his will contrary 
to the example of his juſtice? did he not heavily punilh 
Cain at the beginning of the firſt world, for killing but a 
brother: and can I flay my child, and imbrue my hands 
in ard own .bowels without offence of his immortal Ma- 
jelty ? yes, why not? The act of Cain was the act of his 
Own . malice, but I have received an immediate com. 
mand from God himſelf, A command—is his command 
againſt his law ? ſhall the Fountain of all Truth be ſerved 
With contradiction! Did not the ſame God, ſtraight after 
the univerſal deluge (as our fathers have told us) denounce 
is judgeraent, That whoſo ſheddeth man's blood, by man 
Hall his blood be ſhed? how then can I herein obey my 
God, but muſt withal diſobey hint? 
O my weak foul ! what poor arguments doſt thou ſearch 
to cover thine own rebellious affeQions:! Is there any War- | 
rant higher than his will, or any better interpreter of his 
— ſhan himſelf! but is it murder to reſtore a loan to qe 


ſovereign 
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ſovereign owner at his command ? 5 
how ſhall the bleſſing that my god God hath determined 
upon my ſeed, and even upon this very child be accom- 


pliſhed, if 1 deſtroy the root? O Lord, was not thy divine 


goodneſs pleaſed, in che depth of thy mercy, to accept my 
belief for righteouſneſs, and how (hail I frutrate thy pro- 
miſes with my obedience ! - But what! am I fallen into * 
new reluctance ? have I before conteſted with thy juſtice, 
and ſhall I now diſpute thy power? didit thou create the 


light betore the ſun, and thall I bind ttice to the paihons 


of a natural agent! didit thou not make this All of No- 
thing, even by thy word {which is thy wiſdom? and foe 
ment all that thou haſt made by thy Spirit, which is thy 
love, aud ihall I doubt thou canſt raiſe innumerable nations 


out of the aſnes o! my poor Iſaac? nay, did not I even at 
firſt receive him in a manner from a dead womb ? and arr 


thou not ſtill the ſame almighty and everlaſting God, mer- 
ciful Father, full of tenderneſs and compaſſion, that well 
knoweſt whereof we are made — Pardon my diſcourſes 
and forget my delays. Iam now going to perform thy 
good pleaſure. And yet there is remaining one humble 
fait, which refuſe not, O my God, though it proceed 
from the weakneſs of thine unworthy creature. Take my 
child and all that is mine, I have reſigned him with my 


whole heart unto thy will; he is already thine, and mine 


no longer; and I glory that he ſhall die upon thine holy 
altar ; but yet [ fear withal, that theſe my ſhaking hands, 
and fainting limbs will be ſeized with horror; be not 
therefore, dear Lord, diſpleaſed, if I uſe my ſervants, in 
the execution, — How now, my ſoul ! doſt thou ſhrink 
in the laſt act of thy loyalty ? can I yet walk up and down 
about vile and ordinary functions, and when my God is 
to be ſerved, do my joints and members fail me? have I 
humbled my deſires to his will, and ſhall I deny him the 
choice of his own inſtrument ? or if hi-. indulgent mercy 


would permit, ſhall 1 ſuffer another to anticipate the cheer- 


fulneſs of my obedience; O thou great God of life and 
death! who mighteſt have made me an inſenſible plant, a 
dead ſtone, or a poiſoncus ſerpent, —and yet even in them 
kewiſe I ſhould have conduced to the variety of thy glo- 
nous wiſdom. But thou haſt vouchſfafed to endue us with 


the form of man, and-to breathe into our firſt parent, that 


1 ſpark 


But then again» . 


4 aw” 3 | 
'  fpark of thy divine light which we call reaſon, to compre. 

hend and acknowledge thy high and indiſputable ſovereign. 
ty over all nature ; thou then eternal Maker and Mover, 
whoſe will is the firſt of cauſes, and whoſe glory is the laſt 
of ends, direct my feet to the place which thou haſt ap- 
pointed; ſtrengthen theſe poor hands to accomplith thy 
pleaſure, and let heaven and earth obey thee. 
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FROM THE SPECTATOR. 


F CONSIDER an human ſoul without education, like 
1 marble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its inherent 
beauties till the {kill of the poliſher fetches out the colours, 
makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſcovers every ornamental- 
cloud, ſpot and vein, that runs through the body of it Edu- 
cation, after the ſame manner, when it works upon a noble 
mind, draws out to view every latent-virtue and perfection, 
which without ſuch helps, are never able to make their ap- 
PeArance. 1 i 
If my reader will give me leave to change the alluſion 
ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe. of the ſame inftance to 
illuſtrate the force of education, which Ariſtotle has.brought 
to explain his doctrine of ſubſtantial forms, when he tells 
us that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the 
art of the ſtatuary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, 
and removes the rubbiſh. — The figure is in the ſtone, the 
| ſculpture only finds it. What ſculpture is to a block of 
marble, education is to a human ſoul. The philoſopher, 
the faint or the hero, the wiſe, the good, or great man, 
very often lie hid and concealed in a plebeian, which a 
proper education might have diſinterred and brought to 
light. I am therefore much delighted with reading the 
accounts of ſavage nations, and with contemplating thoſe 
virtues which are wild and uncultivated ; to ſee courage 
exerting itlelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in obſtinacy; wil- 

dom in cunning, patience in ſulleneſs and deſpair. 

Mens paſſions operate variouſly, and appear in different 
kinds of actions according as they are more or leſs recti- 
fied and ſwayed by reaſon. When one | hears of negroes, 
ho, upon the death of their maſter, or upon the changing 


— 


their ſervice, hang themſelves upon the next trees, as it 
| | | | frequently 


ee 


6 
frequently happens in our American plantations, who can 
forbear admiring their fidelity, though it expreſſes itſelf in 
ſo dreadful a manner? What might 1 not that ſavage great · 
nels of ſoul which appears in theſe poor wretches upon 
many occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated? 


and what colour of excuſe can there be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies? That we 


ſhould not put them upon the common footing of humanity, 
that we (hould only ſet an inſignificant fine Upon the man 


who murders them ; nay, that we ſhould, as much as in 


us lies, cut them off from the proſpects of happineſs in an- 
other world as well as in this, and deny them that which 
we look upon as the proper means for attaining it? 

Since | am engaged on this ſubject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a tory which | have lately heard, and. which 
is ſo well atteſted. that I have no manner of reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect the truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild tragedy, 
that paſſed about twelve vears ago at St Chriſtopher's, one 
of our Britiſh leeward iflands. The ne: Zroes, who were 
the perſons concerned in it, were all of them the laves of. 

a gentleman who is now in England. | 

This gentleman among his negroes had a young woman 
who was looked upon as an extraordinary beauty by thoſe 
of her own completion. He had at the ſame time two 
young fellows, who were like wife negroes and ſlaves, re- 
markable for the conielineſs of thei? perſons, and for the 
friendſhip they bore to one another. Tt unfortunately haps 
pened that both of them fell in love with the female na- 
gro above mentioned, who would have been very glad 
to have taken eicher of them for her huſband, provided 
they could agree between themſelves which ſhould be the 
man, But they were both io paſſionately in love wich her, 
that neither of them could think of giving her up to his ri- 
val; and, at the ſame time, were ſo true to one anoth er, that 
neither of them could think of gaining her without his 


friend's confent. The torments of theſe two lovers wers 
the diſcourſe of the f. imily. to which they belonged, who 
could not forbear obſerving the range complicacion gf 
paſſions which perplexed rhe hearts of the poor negrogs, 
who often dropped expr1efions of the unca ines they andere 
went, and how impolſible it was for eicher ot cem. ver to 


be happy. | . 
„„ After 
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Aſter a long ſtruggle between love and friendſhip, truth 
and jealoufy, they one day took a walk together into a 


wood, carrying their miſtreſs along with them: where af. 


ter abundance of lamentations, they ſtabbed her to the 
heart, of which ſhe immediately died. A flave who was 
at his work not far from the place where this aſtoniſhin 


piece of cruelty was committed, hearing the ſhrieks of the 


dying perſon, ran to ſee what was the occaſion of them, 
He there diſcovered the woman lying dead upon the 
ground, with the two negroes on each fide of her kiſſing 

e dead corpſe, weeping over it, and beating their breaſts 
in the utmoſt agonies of grief and deſpair. He immedi. 
ately ran to the, Englith family with the news of what he 
had ſeen ; who, upon coming to the place, ſaw the wo- 
man dead; and the two negroes expiring by her with 
wounds they had given themſelves, | - | 

We ſee, in this amazing inſtance of barbarity, what 


ſtrange diſorders are bred in the minds of thoſe men whoſe 


paſſions are not regulated by virtue, and diſciplined by rea- 
ſon. Though the action which I have recited is in itſelf 
full of guilt and horror, it proceeded from a temper of 
mind which might have produced very noble fruits, had 
it been informed and guided by a ſuitable education. 

It is therefore an unſpeakable blefling to be born in 
thoſe parts of the world, where wiſdom and knowledge 
Nouriſh ! though it muſt be confeſſed, there are even in 
theſe parts, ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons who are but 
little above the inhabitants of thoſe nations of which 1 
have been here ſpeaking ! as thoſe who had the advan- 
tages of more liberal education, rife above one another by 
ſeveral degrees of perfection. For to return to our ſtatue 


in the block of marble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun to 
be chipped, ſometimes rough hewn, and but juſt ſketched 
into a human figure; ſometimes we fee the man appearing 


diſtinctly in all his limbs and features, ſometimes we find 


the figure wrought up to a great elegance; but ſeldom meet 


with-any to which the hand of Phidias or Praxiteles could 


not give ſeveral nice touches and finiſhings. 


Diſcourſes of morality, and reflections upon human na- 
ture, gre the beſt means we can make uſe of to improve 


dur minds and gain a true knowledge of ourſelves, and 
_ conſequently to recover our ſouls out of the vice, igno- 
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zance, and prejudice, which naturally cleave to them. 
have all along profeſſed myſelf in this paper a promoter 
of theſe great ends: and I flatter myſelf that I do from 
day to day contribute fomething to the poliſhing of men's 
minds : At lealt my deſign is laudable, whatever the exe- 
cution may be. I muſt. confeſs J am not a little encourag- 
ed in it by many letters which Leceive from unknown 
hands, in approbation of my endeavours ; and maſt take 
this opportunity of returning my thanks to thoſe who write 
them, and excuſing myſelf for not inſerting ſeveral of them 
in my papers, which I am ſenſible would be a very great 
ornament to tlem. Should I publiſh the praiſes which 
are ſo well penned, they would do honour, to the perſons 
who write them ; but my publiſhing of them would, I fear, 


be a ſufficient inſtance to the world that I did not deſerve 
th. | 


8 3 2 
| R. THOMAS INKL. E, of London, aged twenty 

years, embarked in the Downs, on the good ſhip 
called the Achillet, bound for the Węſl-˙ndies, on the 16th of 
June, 1674, in order to improve his fortune by-trade and mer- 
chandiſe. Our adventurer was the third ſon of an eminent 
eitizen, who had taken particular care to inſtil into his mind 
an early love of gain, by making him a perfect maſter of num- 
bers, and conſequently giving him a quick view of loſs 
and advantage, and preventing the natural impulſes of his 
paſſions, by prepoſſeſſion cowards his intereſts. With a 
mind thus turned, young Inte had a perſon every way 
agreeable, a ruddy vigour in his countenance, ſtrength in 
his limbs, with ringlets of fair hair looſely flowing on his 
ſhoulders. It happened, in the courſe of the voyage, that 
the Achilles, in ſome diſtreſs, put into a creek on the main 
of ,America, in ſearch of proviſions. The youth, who is 
the hero of my ſtory, among others went afhore on this 
occaſion. From their firſt landing they were obſerved by 


a party of Indians, who hid themſelves in the woods for 
that purpoſe. The Engliſp, unadviſedly, marched a great 
diſtance from the ſhore into the country, and were inter- 


cepted by the natives, who ſlew the greateſt number of 
them. Our adventurer eſcaped among others, by flying 
into a foreſt. . Upon his coming into a remote and path- 
Jeſs part of the wood, he threw, himſelf, tired and W 
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leſs, on 2 little hillock, when an Indian maid ruſhed from 
x thicket behind him. After the firſt ſurpriſe, they ap- 


peared mutually agreeable to each other. If the European 
was highly charmed with the limbs, features, and wild 


graces of the naked American; the American was no leſs 


taken with the dreſs, complection, and ſhape of an Euro. 


pean, covered from head to foot. The Indian grew im- 
mediately enamoured of him, and conſequently Hvlicitous 
for his preſer vation. She therefore conveyed him to a 
cave, where ſhe gave him a delicious repaſt of fruits, and 
led him to a. ſtream to lack his thirſt. In the midſt of 
theſe good offices, ſhe would ſometimes play with his hair, 
and delight in the oppoſition of its colour to that of her 


| fingers : Then open his botom, then laugh at him for co- 


vering it. She was, it ſeems 2 perſon of diftinction, for 
ſhe every day came to him in a different dreſs of the moſt 
beautiful ſhells, bugles, and beads. She likewiſe brought 


him a great many ſpoils, which her other lovers had pre- 


ſented to: her, ſo that his cave was richly adorned with all 
the ſpotted kinds of bealts; and moſt party- coloured fea- 


thers of fowls, which that world afforded. To make his 


confinement. more tolerable, ſhe would carry him in the 
dnik of the evening, or by the favour of moon light, to 


unfrequented groves and ſolitudes, and ſhew him where 


to lie down in ſafety; and fleep amidft the falls of waters 
and melody of nightingales. Her part was to watch and 
hoid him awake in her arms, for fear of ber countrymen, 
and awake him on occaſions to conſult his ſafety. In this 
manner did the lovers paſs away their time, till they had 
learned a language of their own, in which the voyager 

communicated to his miſtreſs, how happy he thould be to 
have her in his country, where the ſhould be clothed in 
Fach' fülks as his waiſtcoat was made of, and be carried in 


Honſes drawn by horſes, without: being expoſed to wind or 


weather All this he promiſed: her the enjoyment of, 
without ſuch fears and ala ms as they were there torment- 
<d with In this tender correſpondence theſe lovers lived 
For ſeveral months, when Tarico, inſtructed by her lover, 


diſcovered a veſſel on the coaſt, to which the' made fiznils; 


and in the night, with the utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction, ac- 
companied him to a ſhip's crew of his country men, bound 
for Barbadocs. W hen a veiſel from the main a in 
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that iſland, it ſeems the planters come down to the ſhore, 
where there is an immediate market of the Indians and 
other ſlaves, as with us of horſes and oxen. Sg | 
To be ſhort, Mr. Thomas Inkle, now coming into Engliſh 
territories, began ſeriouſly to reflect upon his loſs of time, 
and to weigh with himſelf how many days intereſt of his 
money he had loſt during his ſtay with Yarico, This 
thought made the young man very penſive, and careful 
what account he ſhould be able to give his friends of his 
voyage. Upon which conſideration, the prudent and fru- 
gal young man ſold Tarico to a Barbadian merchant ; not- 
withſtanding that the poor girl, to incline him to commi- 
ſerate her condition, told him that ſhe was with child by 
him: But he only niade uſe of that information, to raiſe 
in his demands upon the purchaſer. 


Mr. rern ron; | 1 ; 
] AM the happy father of a very towardly ſon, in 
1 whom I do not only ſee myſelf, but alſo my manner of 


life renewed. It would be extremely beneficial to ſo- 


 ciety, if you would frequently reſume ſubjects which 
{ ſerve to bind theſe ſorts of relations faſter, and endear 
the ties of blood with thoſe of good will, protection, ob- 
* ſervance, indulgence, and veneration. I would, me- 


* thinks, have this done after an uncommon method, and 


* do not think any one who is not capable of writing A 
good play, fit to undertake a work wherein there will 
* neceſſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſlincts, and biaſes of 
* human nature, which would paſs unobſerved by common 
* eyes. I thank Heaven I have no outrageous offence 
* againſt my own excellent parents to anſwer for ; but when 


am now and then alone, and look. back vpon my paſt 


life, from my earlieſt infancy to this time, there are many 
faults which I committed that did not appear to me, even 
*till I myſelf became a father. I had not till then a no- 
tion of the yearnings of heart, which a man has when 
* he ſees his child do a laudable- thing, or the ſudden 
* damp which ſeizes him when he fears he will act ſome- 
* thing unworthy. It is not to be imagined, what a re- 
* morſe touched me for a long train of childiſh negligen- 


ces of my mother, when I law my wife the other day. 


s look 


1 28s J . 
© look out of the window, and turn as pale as aſhes upon 
©ſeeing my younger boy ſliding upon the ice Theſz 
flight imitations will give you to underſtand, that there 
are numberleſs little crimes, which children take no no- 
* tice- of while they are doing, which, upon reflection, 
* waen they ſhall themſelves become fathers, they will 
© look upon wich the utmoſt ſorrow and contrition, that 
© they did not regard, before thoſe whom they offended 
were to be no more ſeen. How many thonſand things 
do [ remember, which. would have highly pleaſed my fa- 
© ther, and I omitted for no other reaſon, but that l 
thought what he propoſed, the effect of humour and old 
age, which I am now convinced had reaſon and good 
© ſenſe in it. I cannot no go into the parlour to him, 
and make his heart glad, with an account of a matter 
which was of no conſequence, but that L told it, and 
«acted in it. The good man and woman were long ſince 
in their graves, who uſed to ſit and plot the welfare of 
us their children, while perhaps, we were ſometimes 
* laughing at the old folks at another end of the houſe, 
The truth of it is, were we merely to. follow Nature in 
5 theſe great duties of life, though we have a ſtrong in- 
ſtinct rowards the performing of them, we ſhould be on 
both ſides very deficient. Age is ſo unwelcome to the 
* generality of mankind, and growth towards manhood ſo 
5 Gelirable to all, that reſignation to decay is too difficult 
*ataſk in the father; and deference, amidſt the impulſe 
of gay defires, appears unrealonable, to the ſon. — There 
Fare fo few who can grow old with a good grace, and yet 
fewer who can come ſlow enough into the world, that a 


father, were he to be actuated by his deſires, and a fon, | 


were he to conſult himſelf. only, could neither of them 
* behave himſelf as he ought to the other. But when rea · 
* {og inter poſes againſt inſtinct, where it would carry ei- 
ther out of the intereſts of the other, there ariſes that 

* happieit intercourle of good offices between thoſe dearell 
relations of human life. The father, according to the 
£-opportunities which are offered to him, is tlirowing down 
Sbleſſings on the ſon, and the ſon endeavouring to appear 
the worthy offspring of ſuch a father. It is after this 
manner that Camillus and his firit-born dwell together. 

« Camillus enjoys a pleaſant and indolent old age, 2 
: - 6 pat 1 
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*paſſon is ſubdued, and reaſon exalted. He waits 1. 


day of his diſſolution with a reſignation mixed with de- 
light, and the ſon fears the acceſſion of his father's fortune 
« with diffidence, leſt he thould not enjoy or become it as 
«well as his predeceſſor. Add to this, that the father knows 
© he leaves a friend to the children of his friends, an eaſy 
jandlord to his tenants, and an agreeable companion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his ſon's behaviour will 


make him frequently remembered, but never wanted. 
« This commerce is ſo well cemented, that without the 


« pomp of ſaying, Son, be a friend ts ſuch à one, when I 
© am gore ; Camillus knows, being in his favour, is direc- 
«tion enough to the grateful youth who is to ſucceed him, 
* without the admonitton of his mentioning it. Theſe 
© ventlemen are honoured in all their neighbourhood, and 
© the ſame effet which the court has on the manners of a 
kingdom, their characters have on all who live within 
the influence of them. 
My fon and I are not of fortune to communicate our 
good actions or intentions to ſo many as theſe gentlemen 
do: But I will be bold to fay, my ſon has, by the ap- 
© plauſe and approbation which his behaviour towards me 
© has gained him, occaſioned that many an old man beſides 
* myſelf has rejoiced. Other men's children follow the 
© example of mine, and | have the inexpreſlible happineſs 
* of overhearing our neighbours, as we ride by, point 
© to their children, and ſay, with a voice of joy, There 
© they go. 5 1 5 | 5 
vou cannot, Mr. SrEcraros, paſs your time better 
© than in inſinuating the delights which theſe relations 
© well regarded beſtow upon each other. Ordinary paſ- 
* ſages are no longer ſuch, but mutual Jove gives an im- 
© portance to molt indifferent things, and a merit to actions 
the moſt infignificant. When we look round the world, 
© and obſerve the many miſunderſtandings which are cre- 
*ated by the malice and inſinuation of the meaneſt ſer- 
© vants between people thus related, how neceſſary will it 
appear that it were inculcared that men would be upon 


their guard to ſupport a conſtancy of affection, and that 


grounded upon the principles of reaton, not the impulſes 
*of inſtinct? „ | : 
It is from the common prejudices which men receive 
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from their parents, that hatreds are kept alive from one 


generation to another; and when men act by inſting, 


* hatreds will deſcend when good offices are forgotten, 


For the degeneracy of human life is ſuch, that our anger 


« is more eaſily transferred to our children than our love. 
Love always gives ſomething to the object it delights in, 
and anger ſpoils the perſon, againſt whom it is moved, 


of ſomething laudable in him: From this degeneracy 


© therefore, and a ſort of ſelf- love, we are more prone to 
take up the ill will of our parents, than to follow them 
© in their friendſhips. _ . | 

One would think there ſhould need no more to make 
men keep up this ſort of relation with the utmoſt ſandi- 
© ty, than to examine their own hearts. If every father 
remembered his own thoughts and inclinations when he 
© was a ſoa, and every ſon remembered what he expected 
from his father, when he himſelf was in a ſtate of depen- 
* dence, this one reflection would preſerve men from being 
© diffolute, or rigid in theſe ſeveral capacities. The power 
and ſubjection between them, when broken, make them 
more empharically tyrants and rebels againſt each other, 
© with greater cruelty of heart, than the diſruption of 
© ſtates and empires can poſſibly produce. I ſhall end 
« this application to. you, with two letters which paſſed 
© between a mother and a ion very lately, and are as fol- 
© low :— ; Th 


— 


© Drar Frank, - 


ſue in town, do not take up all your time, do not deny 
your mother ſo much of it, as to read ſeriouſly this letter. 
You ſaid before Mr. Letacre, that an old woman might 
live very well in the country upon half my jointure, and 
that your father was a fond fool to give me a rent charge 
of eight bund ed a year, to the prejudice of his ſon. Nhat 
Letacre ſaid to you upon that occaſion, you ought to have 
borne. with more decency, as he was your father's well- 
beloved ſervant, than to have called him country-pur, In 
the firſt place, Frank, I muſt tell you, 1 will have my 
rent duly paid, tor I will make up to your fiſters for the 
partiality I was guilty of, in making your father do fo 
much as he has done for you. I may, it ſeems live up- 
5 on 


- wo 


J F the pleaſures, which J have the grief to hear you pur- 


man of the town, and forget al 


Ny volumes, and will, 


(a ] 

on half my jointure! I lived upon much leſs, Fut 
when I carried you from place to place in theſe armss 
and could neither eat, dreſs, nor mind any thing for 
feeding and tending you a weakly child, and ſhedding 
tears when the convulſions you were then troubled with 
* returned upon you. By my care you outgrew them, to 
« throw away the vigour of your youth in the arms of har- 
© lots, and deny your mother what is not yours to detain. 
Both your ſiſters are crying to ſee the paſſion which I 
ſmother; but if you pleaſe to go on thus like a gentle- 
Fran to yourſelf and 

© family, I ſhall immediately eater upon your eſtate for 
© the arrear due to me, and without one tear more, con- 
* temn you for forgetting the fondneſs of your mother, as 


* much as you have the example of your father. O Frans 


6 do I live to omit writing myſelf, 
* Your Aﬀettionate Mother, 


A. T. 
WILL Domes down to- -morrow; and pay the money 


on my knees. Pray write ſo no more. I will take 


* care you never thall, for I will be ever hereaſter, 


* Tour meft dutiful . 


* «a 0 


| | . 
» 


© I will bring down new hoods for my ſiſters. Pray 
let all be forgotten. ö 


2 
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AM bo well pleaſed with' the gieren letter, that 1 


ani in hopes it will not be a n e to the | 
public, 


_ * SIR, 


Þ HOUGH [ believe fone of yotir reads; more ad- 
: mire your agreeable manner of working trifles than 
myſelf, yet as your ſpeculations are now {welling into 
in all probability, paſs down to future 
ages, methinks I would have no ſingle ſubject i in chem, 
wherein the general good of mankind is concerned, leſe 


_* unfiniſhed, 


EM ” |- | i I have 


| „ | 
© I have a long time expected with grivat impatience 
that you would enlarge upon the ordinary miſtakes which 
© are committed in the education of our children. I the 
© more ealily flattered myſelf that you would one time 
© or other reſume this conſideration, becauſe you tell us, 
that your 168th paper was only compoſed. of a few bro- 
© ken hints; but finding myſelf hitherto diſappointed, | 
have ventured to fend you my own thoughts on this ſub- 
- Sie; _ : Lol 
T remember Pericles, in his famous oration at the fu- 
© neral of the Athenian young men, who periſhed in the 
© Samian expedition, has a thought very much celebrated 
© by ſeveral ancient critics, namely, That the loſs which 
the commonwealth ſuffered by the deſtruction of its 
youth, was like the loſs which the year would ſuffer by 
the deſtruction of the ſpring. The prejudice which the 
public ſuſtains from a wrong education of children, is an 
evil of the ſame nature, as it in a manner ſtarves poſteri- 
© ty, and defrauds our country of thoſe perſons, who, with 
© que care, might make an eminent figure in their reſpec- 
tive poſts of life. g | | 
I have ſeen a book written by. Juan Huartes, a Spa- 
_ © niſh phyſician, intitled, Examen de ingenios, wherein he 
« lays it down as one of his poſitions, that nothing but na- 
© ture can qualify. a man for learning; and that without a 
proper temperament for the particular art or ſcience 
* which-he ſtudies, his utmoſt pains and application, afliſted 
by the ableſt maſters, will be to- no purpoſe, 
« He illuſtrates this, by the example of Tully's ſon, 
Marcus. N 
Cicero, in order to accompliſh his ſon in that ſort of 
learning which he deſigned him for, ſent him to Athens, 
© the molt celebrated academy at that time in the world, 
and wheye a vaſt concourſe out of the moſt polite nations, 
could not but furniſh the young gentleman with a multi- 
© tude of great examples, and accidents that might inſen - 
n him in his deſigned ſtudies: He 
© < placed him under the care of Cratippus, who was one of 


* 


i i 


„the greateſt philoſophers of the age, and, as if all the 
books which were at that time written, had not been ſuf- 
« ficient for his uſe, he compoſed others on purpoſe for him. 
Notwithſtanding all this, hiſtory informs us, that mere 
1 8 5 EAT proved 


— 
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_< proved a mere blockhead, and that nature (who it ſeems 


« was even with the fon for her prodigality to the father, 
rendered him incapable of improving by all the rules of 
+ eloquence, the precepts of philoſophy, his own endeavours, 
* and the molt refined converſation in Athens. — This au- 
« thor therefore propoſes, that there ſhould be certain triers 
© or exammers appointed by the ſtate to inſpect the genius 
of every particular boy, and to allot him the part that is 
* moſt ſuitable to his natural talents. | 
© Plato, in one of his dialogues, tells ns, that Socrates, 
who was the fon of a midwife, uſed to ſay, that as his 
mother, though the was very ſkilful in her profeſſion, 
could not deliver a woman, unleſs ſhe was firſt with 
child, ſo neither could he himſelf raiſe knowledge out of 


method this philoſopher took of. inſtructing his ſcholars, 
by ſeveral interrogatories or queſtions, was only helping 
the birth, and bringing their own thoughts to light. 
The Spaniſh doctor above mentioned, as his ſpecula- 
tions grew more refined, aſſerts that every kind of wit 
© has a particular ſcience correſponding to it, and in which 
alone it can be truly excellent. As to thoſe geniuſes, 
* which may ſeem to have an equal aptitude for ſeveral 
things, he regards them as ſo many unfiniſhed pieces of 
nature wrought off in haſte. | 7 ae 
There are indeed but very few to whom nature has 


4 

o 

1 

6 

a mind where nature had not planted it, Accordingly the 
of: 

U 

A 


been ſo unkind, that they are not capable of ſhining in 
ſome ſcience or other. There is a certain bias towards 


knowledge in every mind, which may be ſtrengthened 


and improved by proper applications. 


The ſtory of Clavins is very well known: He was en- 
© tered in a college of Jeſuits, and after having been tried 


at ſeveral parts of learning, was upon the point of being 


«* diſmiſſed as an hopeleſs blockhead, till one of the fathers 


+ took it into his head to make an eſſay of his parts in geo- 


«metry, which it ſeems hit his genius ſo luckily, that he 


'« afterwards became one of the greatefl mathematicians of 


© the age. It is commonly thought that the ſagacity of 
© thoſe fathers. in diſcovering the talent of a young ſtudent, 
has not a little contributed to the figure which their or- 


How different from this manner of education is that 
U 2 which 


( 232 ) 
which prevails in our own country? where nothing is more 
uſual, than to ſee forty or fiſty boys of ſeveial ages, tem - 
pers and inclinations, ranged together in the ſame claſs, 

employed upon the ſame authors, and enjoined the ſame 
taſks ? whatever their natural genius may be, they are 
all to be made poets, hiſtorians, and orators alike. They 
are all obliged to have the ſame capacity, to bring in the 
ſame tale of verſe, and to furniſh out the ſame portion of 
|, © proſe. Every boy is bound to have as good a memory 
as the captain of the form. To be brief, inſtead of a- 
 _ © dapting ſtudies to the particular genius of a youth, we 
expect from the young man, that he ſhould adapt his ge- . 
© nyas to his ſtudies. This, I muſt confeſs, is not ſo much 
| © to be imputed to the inſtructor, as to the parent, who will 
© never be brought to believe, that his ſon is not capable 
of performing as much as his neighbours, and that he 
may not make him whatever he has a mind to. 
© If the preſent age is more laudable than thoſe which 
© have gone before it in any ſingle particular, it is in that 
'* generous care which ſeyeral well diſpoſed perſons have 
taken in the education of poor children; and as, in theſe 
* charity ſchools, there is no place left for the overween- 
ing fondneſs of a parent, the directors of them would 
make them beneficial to the public, if they conſidered 
© the precept which I have been thus long inculcating. 
They might eaſily, by well examining the parts of thoſe 
under their inſpection, make a juſt diſtribution of them 
* into proper claſſes and diviſions, and allot to them this 
or that particular ſtudy, as their genius qualifies them 
= 5 profeſſions, trades, handicrafts, or ſervice by ſea or 
How is this kind of regulation wanting in the three 
great profeſſions? * . . 
| Dr. South, complaining of perſons who took upon them 
holy orders, though altogether unqualified for the ſacred 
function, fays ſomewhere, that many a man runs his 
head againſt a pylpit, who might have done his country | 
excellent ſervice at a plough tail. 5 ; 
© In like manner, many. a lawyer, who makes but an 
© indifferent figure at the bar, might have made a very ele- 
* gant waterman, and have ſhined at the Temple-ftairs, 
* though he can get no buſineſs in the houſe. 
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I have known a corn-cutter, who, with a right edu- 
© vation, would have been an excellent phyfician 
Jo deſcend lower, are not our ſtreets filled with ſaga- | 
* cious-draymen, and 'politicians in liveries ? We have ſe- 
veral tailors of fix feet high, and meet with many a 
broad pair of ſhoulders that are thrown away upon a bat= 
„ber, when perhaps, at the ſame time, we ſee a pigmy 
porter reeling under a burden, who . have managed 
4.2 needle with much dexterity, or have ſnapped his fingers 
« with great eaſe to himſelf, and advantage to the public. 
The Spartans, though they acted with the ſpirit which: 
J am here ſpeaking of, carried it fnuch farther than what 
+ propoſe: Among them it was not lawful for the father 
* himfef to bring up his children after his own fancy. As 
© ſoon as they were: ſeven years old, they were all liſted in 
«feveral companies, and diſciplined by the public. The 
old men were ſpectators of their performances, who often. 
raiſed quarrels among them, and ſet them at ſtrife with 
* one another, that by thoſe early diſcoveries they might 
© ſee how Their ſeveral talents lay, and without any regard- 
© to their quality, diſpoſe of them accordingly for the ſer- 
vice of the commonwealth. By. theſe means, Sparta ſoon 
became the miſtreſs of Greece, and famous through the 
whole world for her civil and military diſcipline. 
© If you think this letter deſerves a place among your 
* ſpeculations, I may perhaps trouble you with ſome other 
"0 thoughts on che ſame ſubject. | 
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_ HEfHowing letters, written why two very confiderate 
correſpondents, both under twenty years of age, 
are very good arguments of. the neceſſity of taking into 


conſideration the many incidents which. os the educa- 
Toi of youth. | 


4 SIR, * > ; £ 


— 


1 HAVE long expected, thatin the courſe 5 your 1 25 8 

vations upon the ſeveral parts of human life, on 

would one time or other fall upon a ſubject, which, ſince | 

you have not, I take the Iiberty. to recommend to yon, | 
; ME = :. What: 
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What I mean, is the patronage of young modeſt men te 
ſuch as are able to countenance and introduce them into 
the world. For want of ſuch aſſiſtances, a youth of merit 
languiſhes in obſcurity or poverty, when his circumſtances 
are low; and runs into riot and exceſs, when his fortunes 
are plentiful. I cannot make myſelf better underſtood, 
than by ſending you an hiſtory of myſelf, which I ſhall de- 


fire you to inſert in your paper, it being the only way [ have 


of expreſſing my gratitude for the higheſt obligations im- 
aginable. 5 . 5 
« I am the ſon of a merchant. of the city of London, 
who, by many loſſes, was reduced from a very luxuriant 
trade and credit to very narrow circumſtances, in compa- 
riſon to that of his former abundance. This took away 
the vigour of his mind, and all manner of attention to a 
fortune which he now thought deſperate ; inſomuch that 
he died without a will, having before buried my mother in 


the midſt of his other misfortunes. I was ſixteen years of 


age when 1 loſt my father ; and an eſtate of 200l. a year 
came into my poſſeſſion, without a friend or guardian to in- 


ſtruct me in the management or enjoyment of it. The na- 


tural conſequences of this was, (though I wanted no direc- 


tor, and ſoon had fellows who found me out for a ſmart 


young gentleman, and led me into all the debaucheries of 
which 1 was capable) that my companions and I could not 


well be ſupplied without running in debt, which 1 did ve- 


Ty frankly, till 1 was arreſted and conveyed, with a guard 
ſtrong enough for the moſt deſperate aſſaſſin, to a bailiff's 


houſe, where I lay four days ſurrounded with very merry, 


but not very agreeable company. As foon as 1 had extri- 


cated myſelf from that ſhameful confinement, I reflected 


upon it with ſo much horror, that I deſerted all my 


old acquaintance, and took chambers in an inn of court, 
with a reſolution to ſtudy the law. with all poſſible appli- 


cation. But I triſſed away a whole year in looking over 


a thouſand intricacies, without a friend to apply to in any 
caſe of doubt; ſo that I only lived there among men, as 


little children are ſent to ſchool before. they are capable of 


improvement, only to be out of harm's way. In the midſt 


of this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, not knowing how to diſpoſe of 


myſelf, I was ſought for by a relation of mine, who, upon 
j odbſery ing a good inclination in me, uſed me with great fa- 


miliarity, 
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miliarity, and carried me to his ſeat in the country. When 


I came there, introduced me to all the good company 
in the country; and the great obligations I have to him 


for his kind notice, and reſidence with him ever ſinee, 
has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon me, that he has an 


authority of a father over me, founded upon the love of a 
brother. I have a good ſtudy of books, a good ſtable of 
horſes always at my command; and though | am not quite 
eighteen years of age, familiar converſe on his part, and a 
ſtrong inclination. to exert myſelf on mine, have had an ef- 


fect upon me that makes me acceptable where ever I go. 


Thus, Mr. SytcTaToR, by this gentleman's favour and pa- 


tronage, it is my own fault if I am not wiſer and richer 
every day I live. I ſpeak this as well by ſubſcribing the 
initial letters of my name to thank him, as to excite 


others to an imitation of his virtue. It would be a worthy 


work to ſhew what great charities are to be done without 


expence, and how many noble actions are loſt, out of in- 
advertency in perſons capable of performing them, if they 
were put in mind of it. If a gentleman of figure in a 
county would make his family a pattern of ſobriety, good 
ſenſe and breeding, and would kindly endeavour to influ- 


ence the education, and growing proſpects of the younger 
gentry about him, I am apt to believe it would ſave him 


a great deal of ſtale beer on a public occaſion, and render 
him the leader of his county from their gratitude to him, 
inſtead of being a ſlave to their riots and tumults in order 
to be made their repreſentative. The ſame thing might 


be recommended to all who have made any progreſs in 
any parts of knowledge, or arrived at any degree in a pro- 


ſeſſion ; others may gain preferment and fortunes from 


their patrons, but I have, I hope, received from mine 


good habits and virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my requeſt 
to print this, in return for all the evil an helpleſs orphan 
mall ever eſcape, and all the good he ſhall receive in this 
life; both which are wholly owing to this gentleman's fa- 
955 SIR, a | BT Oo Ph 

TDou.oeun meof obedient ſervant, 


S. P. 
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AM lad of about fourteen; I find e in 
learning. I have been at the Latin ſchool four years. I 
out know T ever play'd truant, or neglected any taſk my 
maker ſet me in my life. I think on what I read in 


; , * Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Fchool-as 1 go home at noon and night, and ſo intently, 


that I have often gone half a mile out of my way, not 
minding whither I went. Our maid tells me, the often 


hears me talk Latin in my ſleep. And I dream two or 


three nights in the week I am reading Juvenal and Ho- 
mer. My malter ſeems as well pleaſed with my perform- 


ances as any boy's in the ſame claſs: I think if I know 
my own mind, I would chooſe: rather to be = ſcholar than 


a prinoe without learning. I have a very geod affectionate 


father: but though very rich, yet ſo mighty near, that he 
thinks much of the charges of my education He often 
tells me he believes my ſchooling will ruin him 3 that T 


coſt him God knows what in books. I tremble to tell him 


I want one. 1 am forced to keep my pocket-money, and 
lay it out for a book now and then, that he don't know of. 
He has ordered my maſter” to buy no more boeks for me, 


but ſays he will buy them himſeiſ. I afked him for Ho- 
race 'tother day, and he told me in a paſſion he did not 


believe I was fit for it, but only my maſter had a mind 
| to, me him think I had got a great way in my leam- 


Jam ſome times a month behind iother boys in get- 

ting the books my maſter gives orders for. All the boys 
in the-fchool, but I, have the claſſic authors 12 wfum Del. 
phint'; gilt and lettered on the back. My father is often 


reckoning up how long I bave been at ſchool, and tells 
me he fears I do little good. My father's carriage ſo diſ. 


eourages me, that he makes me grow dull and melancholy. 


My maſter mn dees: what is the matter with me; I an: 
afraid to tell him; for he is a man that loves to encourage 
learning, and Would be apt to chide my father, and not 
knowing my father's temper, may make him worſe. Sir, 
if you have any love for learning, I beg you would give 


me ſome inſtructions in this caſe, and perſuade parents to 


encourage their children when they find them diligent 
and delirons of learning. I have heard ſome parents ſay, 


they would do any thing for their children, if they would 


; 9 Cm r learning 2 1 would be glad to be in their 


place. 


„„ 
place. Dear Sir, pardon my boldneſs. If you would but 
conſider and pity my caſe, 1 will pray ſor your proſperity 
as long as J live. | | : 

London, March 2. Your humble ſervant, 
| 1711. 
To So | 


* Ho 


James Discirurus.“ 


— 


—— 


IE gentleman who obliges the world in general, and 
1 me in particular, with his thoughts upon education has 
jult ſent me the following letter. - | | 


« Sig, We : 25 
TAKE the liberty to ſend you a fourth letter upon the 
education of youth, In my laſt I gave you my thoughts 
about ſome particular taſks, which 1 conceived it might 
not be amiſs to mix with their uſual exerciſes, in order to 
give them an early ſeaſoning, of virtue; I ſhall in this pro- 
pole ſome others, which I fancy might contribute to give 
„them a right turn for the world, and enable them to make 
. their way in it. SE ay 1 ae, 
0. “The deſign of learning is, as I take it, either to ren- 
4; der a man an agreeable companion to himſelf, and teach 
1- him to ſupport ſolitude with pleaſure, or, if he is not born 
t- to an eſtate, to ſupply that defect, and farniſh him with 
's dhe means of acquiring one A perſon who applies him- 
E ſelf to learning with the firſt of theſe views, may be ſaid 
n to ſtudy for ornament, as he who propoſes to himſelf the 
1s ſecond, properly ſtudies for uſe. The one does it to raiſe 
ic MW himſelf a fortune, the other to ſet off that which he is al- 
y. ready poſſeſſed of. But as far the mn part of mankind 
m. are included in the latter claſs, 1 thall only propoſe ſome 
ge methods at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch who expect to 
of advance themſelves in the world by their learning; In 
ir, order to which, I ſhall ' premiſe, that many mere eſtates 
ve have been acquired by little accompliſhments than by extra- 
to ordinary ones; thoſe qualities which make the greateſt 
nt. figure in the eye of the world, not being always the moſt 
u, uleful in themſelves, or the moſt advantageous to their 
is I owners Es Or, 
eir The poſts which require men of ſhining and uncom- 
ce. mon parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very few, that many 
EST TR” a great 
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2 great genius goes out of the world without ever having ran 
had an opportunity to exert itſelf; whereas perſons of or- oth 
dinary endowments meet with occaſions fitted to their the 
parts and capacities every day in the common occurrences rel 
of life. : > 

Lam acquainted with two perſons who were formerly of 
ſchool fellows, and have been good friends ever fince, fi cu! 
One of them was not only thought an impenetrable block Gr 
head at ſchool, but ſtill maintained his reputation at thei eig 
univerſity; the other was the pride of his maſter, and the ö 
moſt celebrated perſon in the college of which he was a ſon 
member. The man of genius is at preſent buried in a nes 
country parſonage of eight ſcore pounds a year; while the co 
other, with the bare abilities of a common ſcriviner, has Lt 
Zot an eſtate of above an hundred thoufand pounds. at 

fancy, from what 1 have ſaid, it will almoſt appear 
a doubtful cafe to many a wealthy citizen, whether or not an 
he onght to wiſh his fon ſhould be a great genius. But ve 
this I am ſure of, that nothing is more abſurd than to give be 
a lad the education of one, whom nature has not favoured 
with any particular marks of diſtinction. TO 
he fault therefore, of our grammar ſchools is, that p 
every boy is puſhed on to works of genius; whereas, ii ta 
would be far more advantageous for the greatelt part 0 
them to be taught ſuch little practical arts and ſciences as 
do not require any great ſhare of parts to be maſter 0 


mem, and yet may come often into play during a man's be 
+*HIe. | | | . | 


Such axe all the parts of practical geometry. I hav 
known a man contract a friendſhip with a miniſter 0 
tate, upon cutting a dial in his window: and remeber 
n clergyman, who got one of the beſt benefices in tl: 
welt of England by ſetting a country gentleman's al. 
fairs in ſome method, and giving him an exact ſurvey ot 
his eſtate 9 5 C 

While I am upon this ſübject, I cannot forbear men 
tioning a particular which is of uſe in every ſtation of life 
and which methinks every maſter fhould teach his ſch0- 
Lars, T mean the writing of Engliſh letters. To this en 
inſtead of perplexing them with Latin epiſtles, theme 
and verſes, there might be a punctual correſpondence ef 
__ _- Tilblilked between two boys, who might act in any we 


62390 
ginary parts of buſineſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give 
az range to their own fancies, and communicate to each 
OM ther whatever trifles they thought fit, provided neither of 
ir chem ever failed at the appointed time to anſwer his cor- 
ei reſpondent's letter. | 
« | believe I may venture an; 1 that the generality 
ly Wl of boys would find themſelves more advantaged: by this 
ce. cuſtom, when they came to be men, than by all the 
ck. Greek and Latin their makers can teach them i in ſeven or 
eight years. : 

« The want . very viſible in many learned per- 
ſons, who, while they are admiring the ſtyles of Demoſthe- 
nes or Cicero, want phraſes to expreſs themſelves on the moſt 
common occaſions, J have ſeen a letter from one of theſe 
Latin orators, which would have been nt langhed 
at by a common attorney. 

« Under this head of writing, I cannot omit Accounts 3 
and ſhort hand, which are learned with little pains, and 
very properly come into the number of ſuch arts as 1 havge | 
been here recommending. | 
% You mult doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that 1 have Malerei 
chiefly inſiſted upon cheſe things for ſuch boys as do not 
appear to Have any thing extraordinary in their natural 
talents, and conſequently are not qualified for the finer 
parts of learning; yet I believe [ might carxy this matter 
5 a0 fill farther, and venture to affert, that a lad of genius 
has ſometimes occaſions for theſe little acquirements, to 
be as it were the forerunners of. his wr ts, and to introduce 
him into the world 
HFHiſtory is full of examples of fo who, though 
they have had the largeſt abilities, have been obliged to 
inſmuate themſelves into the favour of great men by theſe 
trivial accompliſhments ; as the complete gentleman, in 
ſome of our modern comedies, makes the firſt advances to 
his — 8 under the e of a painter, or a. dancing 
maſter f 

« The difference i is, that in à lad of genius, theſe are on- 
iy ſo many accompliſhments, which in another are eſſen- 
tials 3 the one diverts himſelf with them, the other works at 
them. In thort, I look- upon a great genius, with theſe 
little additions, in the ſame light as 1 regard the Grand 
Signior, who is obliged, by an expreſs command in the 
Koran, to learn and * ſome handieraſt trade. Though | 
1 need 


im 
ging 


| JJ 
I need not have gone for my inſtance further than Germa. 
ny, where ſeveral emperors have voluntarily done the ſame 
thing. Leopold the laſt, worked in wood ; and I have 
heard there are ſeveral handicraft works of his making to 
be ſeen at Vienna, ſo neatly turned, that the beft joiner in 
Europe might ſafely own them without any difgrace to his 
profeſſion. . TT 
„ would not be thought, by any thing I have aid, 
to be againſt improving a boy's genius to the utmoſt pitch 
it can be carried. What l would endeavour to ſhew in 
this eſſay, is, that there may be methods taken to make 
learning advantageous even to the meaneſt capacities. 
n I am, Sir, yours, &c.“ : 


. 
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A T my coming to London, it was ſome time before 
= could ſettle myſelf in a houſe to my liking. I was forced 
to quit my firſt lodgings, by reaſon of an officious landlady, 


„chat would be aſking me every morning how I had ſlept, 


1 then fell into an honeſt family, and lived very happily 

for above a week, when my landlord, who was a jolly 
good natured man, took it into his head that I wanted 
company, and therefore would frequently come into my 
chamber to keep me from being alone. This I bore {or 
two or three days; but telling me one day that he was 
aſraid I was melancholy, I thought it was high time for me 
to be gone, and accordingly took new lodgings that very 
mght.— About a week after, I found my jolly landlord, 
who, as I ſaid before, was an honeſt hearted man, had put 
me into an adveriiſement'cf':he Daily Courant, in the fol. 
lowing words: Whereas a ela: choly man left his lodging 
en Thurſday laff in the afternoon, and was afterwards ſeen 
| going toward. Hington 3 tif any one can give notice of him to 

R. B. fihmonger in the Strand, he-ſhall be very well re- 

warded for his paint. As | am the beſt man in the world 

to keep my own counſel, and my landlord the fiſhmonger 
not knowing my name, this accident of my life was ncver 


diſcovered to this very day. . 


Jam now ſettled with a widow woman who has a great 
many children, and complies with my humour in every 


thing. I do not remember that we have exchanged a word 
: oy 1 „ , : Fw Nl, ) . N 
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together theſe five years, my coffee comes into my cham- 


| bet every morning without aſking for it; if I want fire, I 


— 


point to my chimney, if water, to my baſon: Upon which 

my landlady nods, as much as to ſay ſhe takes my mean» 
ing, and immediately obeys my ſignals. She has likewiſe 

. modelled her family ſo well, that when her little boy offers 

to pull me by the coat, or prattle in my face, his eldeſt 

| iter immediately calls him off, and bids him not difturb 
the gentleman. At my firſt entering into the family, I 


was troubled with the civility of their riſing up to me every 
time I came into the room; but my landlady obſerving 


that upon thefe occafions I always cried tuſp, and went 


out again, has forbidden any fuch ceremony to be uſed in 
the houſe ; fo that at preſent I walk into the kitchen or 


- parlour without being taken notice of, or giving any in- 


terruption to the buſineſs or diſcourſe of the family. The 


maid will aſk her miſtrefs (though I am by) whether the 


gentleman is ready to go to dinner, as the miſtreſs (Wh 
is indeed an excellent houſe - wife) ſcolds at the ſervants as 


heartily before my face as behind my back. In ſhort, L 
move up and down the houſe, and enter into all companies 


with the ſame liberty as a cat or any other domeſtic ani- 


mal, an 
bear or fee. 
- 1 remember lat winter there were ſeveral young girls 
of the neighbourhood ſitting about the fire with my land- 


am as little ſuſpected of telling any * that 


lady's daughters, and telling ſtories of ſpirits and appari- 


tions. Upon my opening the door, the young women 


broke off their diſcourſe ; but my landlady's daughters tel- 


ling them that it was nobody. but the gentleman (for that 
is the name which I go by in the neighbourhood as well 
as in the family) they went on withont minding me. L 


ſeated myſelf by the candle that ſtood on a table at one 


end of the room; and pretending to read a book that 1 
took out of my pocket, heard ſeveral dreadful ſtories of 
ghoſts as pale as aſhes that had ffood at the ſeet ofa bed, 


or walked over a church- yard by moon light; And of 
- Others that had been eonjured into the Red. Sea, for di- 


turbing people's reſt, and drawing their curtains at mid» 


nigbt, with many other old women's fables of the like na- 


ture. As one ſpirit raiſed another, I obſerved that at the 
end of every ory the whole company cloſed their ranks, 


a ans; crowded about the fire. 1 took notice in * s 


X 
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af a little 3 who was ſo attentive to every ſtory, that I 


am miſtaken if he ventures to go to bed by himſelf theſe 


twelve months. Indeed they talked ſo long, that the 
imaginations of the whole aſſembly were manifeſtly crazed, 
and I am ſure, will be the worſe for it as long as they ky 
I heard one of the girls, that had looked upon me over her 
ſhoulder, aſking the cortpany how long | had been in the 


room, and whether I did not look paler than I uſed to do, 


This put me under ſome apprehenſions that I ſhould be 
forced to explain myſelf if J did not retire ; for which rea- 
ſon I took the candle in my hand, and went up into my 
chamber, not without wondering at this unaccountable 
weakneſs in reaſonable creatures, that they ſhould love to 


aſtoniſh and terrify one another. Were I a father, I ſhould 


take a particular care to preſerve my children from theſe 
little horrors of imagination, which they are apt to con- 
tract when they are young, and are not able to ſhake off 
when they are in years. I have known a ſoldier that has 
entered a breach, affrighted at his own ſhadow, and look 
pale upon a little ſcratching at his door, who. the day be- 
| had marched up againit a battery of cannon. There 
are inſtances of perſons, who have been terrified ev 
diſtraction at the figure of a tree or the ſhaking of. a bul- 
ruſh. The truth of it is, I look upon a ſound imagination 
as the greateſt bleſſing of life, next to a clear judgement 


and a good conſcience. In the mean time, fince there are 


very few whoſe minds are not more or leſs ſubject to theſe 
dreadful thoughts and apprehenſions, we ought to arm our- 


- felves againſt them by the dictates of reaſon and religion, 


4% pu the old women out of our (hearts, and extinguiſh theſe 
impertinent notions, which we imbibed at a time that we 
were not able to judge of their abſurdity. Or if we be- 
lieve, as many. wiſe and good men have done, that there 
are ſuch phantoms and apparitions as thoſe I have been 
ſpeaking of, let us endeavour to eſtabliſh to ourſelves an 
intereſt in . who holds the reins of the whole creation 
in his hand, and moderates them after ſich a manner, that 
it is impoſſible for one being to break looſe upon another, 
without his knowledge and permiſſion. @— =» 

For my own part, I am apr to join in opinion with thoſe 
who believe chat all the regions of Nature ſwarm with, ſpi- 


rits: and chat we have multitudes of ſpectators on all our 


Ty "RE 


3 | . 
I actions, when we think ourſelves moſt alone; but inſtead 
of terrifying myſelf with ſuch a notion, 1 am wonderfully 


1 pleaſed to think that T am always engaged with ſuch an 
4 able ſociety in ſearching out the wonders of the 
aq creation, aud joming in the ſame concert of praiſe and ado- 
„ V | | 
Milton has finely deſcribed this mixed communion of 


: men and ſpirits in Paradiſe ; and had doubtleſs his eye up# 
on, a, verſe in old Heſiod, which is almoſt ' word for word 


N the ſame with his third line in the following paſſage. 

4 — Nor think, tho' men were none, | 

5 That heav'n would want ſpectators, God want praiſe: 
q Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 

0 Unſeen, both when we wake and when we fleep; 
All thefe with ceaſeleſs praiſe his works behold _ 

Fo Both day and night. How often from the ſteep 

5 Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 

L _ Celeſtial voices to the midnight air, 

Y Sole, or reſponſive to each other's note, 

f | : Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands, 

5 5 While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 

z With beav'nly touch of inſtrumental ſounds, 

: In full harmonic number join'd their ſongs 

. Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n. 

© Cer —— IN a — — — — ; 
i A . FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I will | 
. £ A call Lætitia and Daphne; the former is one of the great- 
0 eſt beauties of the age in which ſhe lives, the latter no way 
5 remarkable for any charms in her perſon. Upon this one 
5 circumſtance of their outward form, the good and ill of their 
. life ſeems to turn. Lztitia has not from her very child- 
. hood, heard any thing elſe but commendations of her fea- 
4 tures. and complexion, by which means ihe 1s no other 
, than nature made her, a very beautiful outfide. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of her charms has rendered her infupportably vain 
; and inſolent towards all who have to do with her. Daph- 


ne, who was almoſt twenty before one civil thing had ever 
been ſaid to her, found herſelf obliged to acquire fome 
_ accompliſhments to make up for the. want of thoſe attrac- 
| Hans which ſhe, ſaw in her fiſter. Poor Daphne was ſeldom 
_—_ E22 ' *' - fubnnited 
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fubmitted to in a debate wherein "Ip was concerned ; her 
diſcourſe had nothing to recommend it but the good ſenſe 
of it, and ſhe was always under a neceſſity to have very 


well conſidered what ſhe was to ſay before ſhe uttered it, 


while Lætitia was liſtened to with partiality, and appro- 
_ bation ſat in the countenances of thoſe ſhe converſed with, 
before ſhe communicated what ſhe had to ſay. Theſe 
cauſes have produced ſuitable effects, and Letitia is as in- 
Fipid a companion, as Daphne is an agreeable one! Lzti- 
tia, confident of favour, has ſtudied no arts to pleaſe; Daph- 
ne, deſpairing of any inclination towards her perſon, has 


depended only on her merit. Lztitia has always ſome- 


thing in her air that is ſullen, grave, and diſconſolate. 
Daphne has a countenance that appears cheerful, open, and 
unconcerned, A young gentleman ſaw Letitia this win- 
ter at a play, and became her captive . His fortune was 


ſuch that he wanted very little introduction to ſpeak his 


| ſentiments to her father. The lover was admitted with 
the utmoſt freedom into the family, where a conſtrained 


behaviour, ſevere looks, and diſtant civilities, were the 


higheſt favours he could obtain of Lætitia: While Daph- 
ne uſed him with the good humour, familiarityſ@nd in- 
nocence of a ſiſter: Inſomuch that he would often ſay to 
her, Dear Daf bne, avert thou but as handjome ai Letitia— 
She received ſuch language with that ingennous and pleaſ- 
ing mirth, which is natural to a woman without deſign. 
He ſtill ſighed in vain for Lætitia, but found certain re- 
lief in the agreetble converſation of Daphne. At length, 


heartily tired with - the haughty impertinence of Lætitia, 


and charmed with repeated inſſances of good humour he 
had obſerved in Daphne, he one day told the latter, that 
he had fomething to ſay to her he hoped ſhe would be pleaſ- 
ed with. Daphne, continued he, J am in love with thee, 
and deſpiſe thy lter fincerely. The manner of his declaring 
_ himſelf gave his miſtreſs occaſion for a very hearty laugh- 
ter. Nay, ſays hez T knew you Would aug) at me, 

but T' aſt your father. He did ſo: The father received 
3 155 intelligence with no leſs joy than ſurpriſe, and was very 


glad he had now no care left but for his beauty, which he 
n he would carry to market at his leiſure. I do not 


&now any thing that has pleaſed me ſo much a great w plc, 
; this con * my friend —— 8. all her o_ 
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ance. congratulate her upon her chance · medley, and laugh 


at that premeditating murderer her ſiſter As it is an ar- 
gument of a ght mind, to think the worſe of ourſelves. 
for the imperfections of our perſons, it is equally below us | 
e oarſelres agen, the e af them. 
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-N the year 1688, and on the ſame day. of that year, were 
born in Cheapſide, London, two females of exquiſite 
features and ſhape: The ene we ſhall call Brunetta, the other 
Phyllis. A cloſe intimacy between their parents: made 
each of them the firſt acquaintance the other knew in the 
world. They played, dreſſed babies, acted viſitings, learn - 


ed to dance, and make curtſies, together. They were 


inſeparable companions in all the little entertainments their 
tender years were capable of; which innocent happineſs 
continued till the beginning of their fifteenth year, when 
it happened that Mrs. Phyllis had an head-dreſs on, which 
became her ſo very well, that inſtead of being beheld any 
more with pleaſure for their amity to each other, the eyes 
of the neighbourhood were turned to remark them with 
compariſon of their beauty. They now no longer enjoyed 

of mind, and pleaſing indelence in which they . 
were formerly happy, but all their words and actions were 
miſinterpreted by each other, and every excellenee in their 
ſpeech and behaviour was looked upon as an act of emula- 
tion to ſurpaſs the other. The beginnings of diſinelination 
ſoon improvzd into a formality of behaviour, a general 
— and? * natural Repos into an irreconcilable * 


ns. two ks, for the reputation of 5 5 
their ſtature, countenance, and mein, ſo very much alike, 
that if you were ſpeaking of them in their abſence, the 
words in which you deſeribed the one muſt give you an 
idea of the other. They were hardly diſtinguiſhable, you 
would think, when they were apart, though 3 
different when together. What made their enmity the 
more entertaining to all the reſt of their ſex was, that in 


detraction from each other, neither could fall upon tems 
which did not hit herſelf. as much as her adverſary. Their 


nights; grew reſtleſs with meditation of new dreſſes to out- 


3 ers ; 


* and inventing _ devices to, tecal admir- 


2e, who obſerved the charms of the one rather than thoſe = | 
= ofthe other on the laſt meeting. Their colours failed at | 
each other's appearance, fluſhed with pleaſure at the re- 
Port of a diſadvantage, and their countenances withered 
upon inſtances of applauſe. The decencies to which wo- 

men are obliged, made theſe virgins ſtifle their reſentment 

l Jo far as not to break into open violences, while they equal- 
y ſuffered the torments of a regulated anger. Their mo- 
thers, as it is uſual, engaged in the quarrel, and ſupport- 
ed the ſeveral pretenſions of the daughters with all that 
i. ehoſen fort of expence which is common with people of 

- plentiful fortunes and mean taſte. The girls preceded 
their parents like queens of May, in all the gaudy colours 
imaginable, on every Sunday to church, and were expoſed 

do the examination of the andience for ſuperiority of beau- 


During this conſtant ſtruggle it happened, that Phyllis, 
one day at public prayers, ſmote the heart of a gay Weſt. 
Indian, who appeared in all the colours which can affect 
aw eye which could not diſtinguiſh between being fine and 
tawdry. This American, in a ſummer iſland ſuit, was 
too ſhining and 100 gay to be reſiſted by Phyllis, and 
doo intent upon her charms to be diverted by any of the 

_ Iaboured attractions of Brunetta. Soon after, Brunetta 
Had the mortification to ſee her rival diſpoſed of in a weal- 
thy marriage, while ſhe was only addreſſed to in a man- 
ner that ſhewed ſhe was the admiration of all men, but 
tze choice of none. Phyllis was carried to he habitation 
of her ſpouſe in Barbadoes: Brunetta had the ill nature 
do inquire for her by every qpportunity, and had the mil- 
fortune to hear of her being attended by numerous ſlaves, 
fanned into ſſumbers by ſucceſſive bands of them, and car- 

. Tied from place to place in all the pomp of Barbadoes 
magnificence. Brunetta could not endure theſe repeated 

- advices, but employed all her arts and charms in. laying 
dans for any of condition of the ſame iſland, out of a mere 
Ambition t confront her ouce more before ſhe died. She 
at laſt fucceeded in her deſign, and was taken to wife by a 
Fentleman, whoſe eſtate was contiguous to that of her 
enemy's huſband. It would be endleſs to enumerate; the 
many occaſions on which theſe irreconcileable beauties la- 


„ | 
* ned airs ſhip put into the iſland, conſigned to a friend 
it of Phyllis's, who had directions to give her the choice 
e of all goods for apparel, before Brunetta could be 
d alarmed of their arrival. He did fo and Phyllis was dreſ- 


- {ed in a few days, in a brocade, more gorgeous and coſtly 
at than had ever before appeared in that latitude. Brunetta 
l languiſhed at the ſight, and could by no means come up 


- tv the bravery of her antagoniſt. She communicated her 

t· anguiſh, of mind to a faithful friend, who, by an intereſt 

a in the wife of Phyllis's merchant, procured a remnant of 

ff the ſame ſilk for Brunetta. Phyllis took pains to appear 

d in all public places where the was ſure to meet Brunetta: 

's Brunetta was now prepared for the inſult, and came to a 

d public ball in a plain black ſilk mantua, attended by a 

1 beautiful negro girl in a petticoat of the ſame brocade with 
which Phyllis was attired This drew the attention of 

Sy the whole company, upon which the unhappy Phyllis 

to ſwooned away, and was immediately conveyed to her houſe. 

& As ſoon as the came to herſelf, ſhe fled from her huſband's - + 

d houſe, went on board a ſhip-in the road, and i is now . DP 
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* — READ * | 
: s I was r raking th tha air with: my friend * 7 
[A Rocs we were met by a freſh coloured ruddy young 

I. man, who rode by us full ſpeed, with a couple of fervants 
Mt behind him. Upon my inquiry who he was, SIR Ro 
told me, that he was a young gentleman of a conſiderable _. 
by eſtate, who had been educated by a tender mother that 
- il lived not many miles from the place where we were She *> 
5, is a very good lady, ſays my friend, but took fo much care 
* of her fon's health, that ſhe has made him good for no- 

thing. She quickly found that reading was bad for his 
eyes, and writing made his head ach. He was let looſe 
among the woods as ſoon as he was able to ride on horſe- 
back, or to carry a gun upon his ſhoulder. To be brief, 

1 found by my friend*s aceount of him, that he had got a 
t- oel of. health, but nothing elſe; and that if it were 
2 man's bufineſs only to live, there would not be u more a- 

a young fellow in the whole country. = 
ech ot it is, ſince my reſiding in thefe parts, 1 have 
_ Ja 4 _ — inſtances of young n and 
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on the eſtates. they are born to, and therefore thinking all 
other accompliſhments unneceſſary, or from hearing theſe 
notions frequently inculcated. to them by the flattery of 
their ſervants and domeſtics, or from the ſame fooliſh 
thoughts prevailing. in thoſe who have the: care. of their 
education, are of no manner of uſe bit to keep up their fa · 
milies, and tranſmit cheir lands and. Roalrs. 3 in a line to 

poſterit y. 

This makes me often think on a ſtory 1 + xc heard of 
duo friends, which I ſhall give my reader at large, under 

feigned names. The OP of it may, I hope, be uſeful, 
though: there are ſome circumſtances which make it rather 
appear like a novel than a true tory.  - 


Endoxus and Leontine began the world with Gnall dates, | 


They were both of them men of good ſenſe and great vir- 
tue. They proſecuted their ſtudies together in their earlier 
years, and entered into ſuch a friendſhip. as laſtad to the 
end of their lives. Eudoxus, at his firſt ſetting out in the 


World, threw himſelf into a court, where, by his natural 


endowments and bis aequired abilities, he made way from 
one poſt to another, till at length he had raiſed a very con- 
ſiderable fortune. Leontine, on the contrary, ſought all 

opportunities of improving his mind by ftudy, converſation, 
and travel. He was not only acquainted with all the ſciences, 

but with the moſt eminent profeſſors of them throughout 
= . He knew perfectly well the intereſt of its princes, 
the cuſtoms and faſhions of their courts, and could 
. fearce meet with the name of an extraordinary perſon in 


the Gazette whom he had not either talked to or ſeen. In 


ſhort, he had ſo well mixed and digeſted his knowledge of 
men and books, that he made one of the moſt accompliſh- 
ed perſons of his During the whole courſe of his ſtu- 
dies and travels 8 kept — a punctual correſpondence 


with Eudoxus, who often. made himſelf. acceptable to the 
principal men about court by the intelligence which he re- 


ceived from Leantine n 2 were both . of, ory 
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farm of three hundred a year, which lay within the neigh- 


bourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who had purchaſed an 
eſlate'of as many thouſands. . They were both of them fa- 


thers abour the ſame time, Eudoxus having a ſon born to 
him and Leontine a daughter; but to the unſpeakable 
grief of the latter, his young wife, (in whom all his hap- 
pineſs was wrapt up) died in a few days after the birth of 


her daughter. His affliction would have been inſupport- 
able, had he not been comforted by the daily viſits and con- 
verſations of his friend. As they were one day talking to- 


ether with their uſuab intimacy, Leontine, conſidering 
how incapable he was of giving his daughter a proper edu- 
cation in his own houſe, and Eudoxus reflecting on the 
ordinary behaviour of a ſon who knows himſelf to be the 
heir of a great eſtate, they both agreed upon an exchange 


of children; namely, that the boy ſhould be bred up with 
Leontine as his ſon and that the girl ſhould live with Fudox- 


ns as his daughter, till they were each or them arrived at 


years of diſcretion. The wife of Endoxus, knowing that her 
ſon could not be fo advantageouſly brought up as under 


the care of Leontine, and conſidering at the ſame time 


that he would be perpetually under her own eye, was by 
degrees prevailed upon to fall in with the project. She there- 
fore took Leonilla, for that was the name of the girl, and 


educated her as her own daughter. The two friends on 


each fide had wrought themſelves to ſuch an habitual ten- 


derneſs for the children who were under their direction, 


that each of them had the real paſſion of a father, where 
the title was but imaginary. Florio, the name of the 
young heir that lived with Leontine, though he had all 
the duty and affection imaginable for his ſuppoſed parent, 


was taught to rejoice'at the ſight of Eudoxus, who viſited 


his friend very frequently, and was dictated by his natu- 
ral affection, as well as by che rules of prudence to make 
himſelf eſteemed and beloved by Florio. The boy was 
now old enough to know his ſuppoſed father's circumſtan- 


ces, and that therefore he was to make his way in the 


world by his own indufiry; This conſideration grew 
4 in him every day, and produced ſo good an effect, 


that he applied himſelf with more than ordinary at- 


tention: o the purſuit of every thing which Leontine 
recommended to him. — His natural abilities, which were 


Leontine, with his own and his wife's fortune bought 4 
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; very good, | aſſiſted by the directions of fo excellent 


a. counſelor, enabled hi to make a quicker progreſs than 
ordinary through all the parts of his education. Before he 
was twenty years of age, having finiſhed his ſtudies and 
Knereiſes with great applauſe, he removed from the iver 
fity to the inns of court, where there are very few ha, 
make themſelves conſiderable proficients in the ſtudies ot 
the place, who know they ſhall arrive at great eſtates with. 
out them. This was not Florio's caſe, he found that three 
hundred a year was. but a poor eſtate for Leontine and 
himſelf to live upon, fo that he ſtudied without intermil. 
fion, till he gained a very good inſight into the conſtitu. 
tion and laws of his country. 3 
I ſhould have told my reader, that whilſt Florio. lived 
at the houſe of his foſter · father, he was always an accept. 
able gueſt in the family of Eudoxus, where he became ac. 
quainted wich Leonilla from her infancy. His acquaintance 
With her by degrees grew into love, which in a bind 
trained up in all the ſentiments of honour and virtue, be. 
eame a very uneaſy paſſion. He deſpaired of gaining an 
heireſs of fo great a fortune, and would rather have died 
than have attempted it by any indirect methods, Leonilla, 
who was a woman of the greateſt beauty, joined with the 
greateſt modeſty, entertained at the ſame time a, ſecret 
paſſion for Florio; but conducted herſelf with ſo much pru- 
denee that ſhe never gave him the leaſt intimation of it. 
Florio was now engaged in all thoſe arts and improvement 
that are proper to raiſe a man's private fortune, and give 
him a ſigure in bis country, but ſecretly, tormented with 
that paſſion which burns with the greateſt fury in a virtu- 
ous! and noble heart, when he received a ſudden ſummons 
from Leontine to repair to him in the country the next day, 
For it ſeems Eudoxus was ſo filled with the report of his 
ſows reputation that he could no longer withhoid making 
bimſelf known. to him. The morning after his arrival at 
the houſe of his ſuppoſed. father, Leontine told him that 
Evdoxus bad ſomething of great importance to commun 
cate to him; upon which the good man embraced him and 
wept. Florio was no ſooner arrived at the great houſt 
chat ſtood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus took hin 
dy the hand, after the firſt ſalutes were over, and condud 
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nt ed him into his cloſet. — He there opened to him the whole 


an fecret of his parentage and education, concluding after 
he Wl this manner :— I have no other away left of acknowledging 
nd Wl my gratitude ts Leontine, than by marrying you 10 his 
er ¶ daughter. He ſhall not loſe the pleaſure of being your father 


1, Wl by the diſcovery FT have made to y. Leonilla tos ſhall Be 
of Wl fill my daughter; her filial piety, though miſplaced, has 


the il been /o exempiary that it deſerves the greateſf reward I 


ree ran confer upon it. You ſhall have the pleaſure of ſeeing @ 


nd great Mate fall ro gon, which vou avould have loft the reliſh 
ul. 9% had you known yourſe f born to it. Continue only to du. 
cu. ſerve it in the ſame manner you did before you were poſſeſſed 

of it. I have left your mother in the next room. Her-heart 
red yearns . towards you. She is making the {ame dilcoveries to 
Pi Bi Leonilla which ] have made to yoarfelf. Florio was fo 
ac. overwhelmed with this profuſion of happineſs, that he was 
ace i not able to make a reply, but threw himſelf down at his 
ind father's feet, and, amidſt a flood of tears, kifled and em- 


dumb ſhow, thoſe fentiments: of love, duty, and gratitude, 
icd WY that were too big for utterance. *To conclude, the happy 


the W them. Leontine and Eudoxus paſſed the remainder of 
ret i their lives together; and received, in the dutiful and af- 


ru i fectionate behaviour of Florio and Leonilla, the juſt re- 


it, compence, as well as the natural effects of that care which 
ns i they had beſtowed upon them in their education. | 


— — ere rr err err ons 
io SYONSTANTIA was a woman of extraordinary wit and 
ons 


beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who, having ar- 
12): rived at great riches by his own induſtry, took delight in 


bv WY nothing but his money. Theodaſius was rhe younger ſon of 


ung a decayed family, of great parts and learning improved by 
a genteel and virtuous: education. When he was in the 
that twentierh year of his age, he became acquainted with Con- 
unt ftantia, who had not then paſſed ler fifteenth. As he liv- 
and ed but u few miles diſtance from her father's houſe, he had 


oof trequent opportunities of ſos ber; and by the advan- 
iu 


ſuch an impreſſion in her heart, as it was impoſſible for 


be braced his knees, afking bis bleſſing, and expreſſing, in 


pair were married, and half Eudoxus' eſtate ſettled upon 


tages of a good perſon and a pleaſing converſation, made 


time 
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time to efface. He was himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Con. 


ſtantia. A long acquaintance. made them till diſcover 
new heauties in each other, and by degrees raiſed in them 
that mutual paſſion, which had an influence on their fol. 
lowing lives. It unfortunately happened, that in the midſt 
of this intercourſe of love and friendſhip between Theo. 
doſius and Conſtantia, there broke out an irreparable quar. 
rel between their parents, the one valuing himſelf too much 


upon his birth, and the other upon his poſſeſſions. The 


father of Conſtantia was ſo incenſed at the father of Theo- 
doſius, that hg. contracted an unreaſonable averſion to- 
wards his ſon; inſomuch that he forbade him his houſe, 
and charged his daughter upon her duty never to ſee him 
more. In the mean time, to break off all communication 
between the two lovers, who he knew entertained ſecret 
hopes of ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould bring 
them together, he found out a young gentleman of good 
fortune and an agrezable perſon, whom he pitched upon as 
a huſband for his daughter. He ſoon concerted this affair 
ſo well, that he told Conſtantia it was his deſign to marry 
her to ſuch a gentleman, and that her wedding ſhould be 
celebrated on ſuch a day. Conſtantia, who was overawed 
with the authority of her father, andganable to object any 
thing againſt fo advantageous a match, received the pro- 
poſal with a profound filence, which her father commended 


in her, as the moſt decent manner of a virgin's giving her 


conſent to an "overture of that kind. The noiſe of this 
intended marriage ſoon reached Theodofius, who, after a 
long tumult of paſſions, which naturally riſe in a lover's 


| Heart on ſüch an oecaſion, wrote the following letter to 


. d | | SIRE thought of my Conſtantia, which for ſome years, 


bas been my only happineſs, is now become a great- 
er toxment to me than I ain able to bear. Muſt I then live 
to ſee you another's ? The ſtreams, the fields and meadows, 
Where we have ſo often talked together, grow painful to 
- ame; life itſelf is become a burden. May you long be hap- 
pin the world, but forget that there was ever ſuch a mai 
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This letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very even- 


ing, who fainted at the reading of it; and the next morn- 


ing ſhe was much more alarmed by two or three meſſen- 


gers that came to her father's houſe, one after another, to 
inquire if they had heard any thing of Theodoſius, who it 
ſeems had left his chamber about midnight, and eould no 


where be ſound. The deep melancholy which had hung 
upon his mind ſome time before made them apprehend 
the worſt that could befal him. Conſtantia, who knew 


| that nothing but the report of her marriage could have 


driven him to ſuch extremities, was not to be comforted ; 
ſhe now accuſed herſelf for having ſo tamely given ear to 
the propoſal of a huſband, and looked upon the new lover 
as. the murderer of Theadofiud; ; in ſhort, ſhe reſolved to 


ſuffer the utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather 


than comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full 
of guilt and horror. The father ſeeing himſelf entirely rid. 


of Theodoſius, and like to keep a conſiderable portion in 
his family, was not very much concerned at the obſtinate 


refuſal of his daughter; and did not find it very difficult 


to excuſe himſelf upon that account to his intended ſon- in- 


law, who had all along regarded this alliance, rather as a 


marriage of convenience than of love. Conſtantia had now 
no relief but in her devotions and exerciſes of religion, to 


which her afflictions had fo entirely ſubjected her mind 


that after ſome years had abated the violence of her for- 


rows and ſettled her thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe 


reſolved to paſs the remamder of her days in a convent. 


Her father was not diſpleaſed with a. reſolution, which 
would ſave money in his family, and readily complied with 
his daughter's intentions. Accordingly, in the twenty- 


fitth year of her age, white her beauty was yet in all its 
| height and bloom, he carried her to a neighbouri ring city, 


in order to look out a ſiſterhood of nuns, among whom 


to place his daughter. There was in this place, a kather of 
a convent, who was very much renowned for his piety and 


exemplary liſe; and as it is uſual in the Romiſh church 


for thoſe who are under any great affliction, or trouble of 
mind, to apply themſelves to the moſt eminent confeſſors 


for parden and conſolation, our beautiful votary took the 


5 opportimity of confeſſing herſelf to, this celebrated father. 


We muſt new return to Theodoſius, who the very 
. | „ ö morning | 


l 


Wording that the 56s mentioned inquiries had been made 
after him, arrived at a feligious houſe in the city, where 
now Conſtantia reſided; and defiring that ſecrecy and con- 
cCealment of the fathers: of the convent, which is very uſu- 
al vpon any extraordinary occaſion, he made himſelf one 
of the order, with a private vow never to inquire after 
Conſtantia, whom he looked upon as given away to his ri. 
val, upon the day on which, according to common fame 
their marriage was to have been ſolemnized. Having in 
his youth made a good progreſs in Jearning, that he might 
dedicate himſelf more entirely to rehgion, he entered into 
holy orders, and in a few years became renowned for his 
ſanctity of life, and thoſe pious ſentiments which be in- 
ſpired into all who converſed with him. It was this holy 
man to whom Conſtantia had determined to apply herſeif 
in confeſſion, though neither ſhe, nor any other beſides the 
prior of the convent knew any thing of his name or {a- 
mily.— The gay, the amiable Theodoſius had now taken 
upon him the name of Father Francis, and was ſo far con- 
cealed in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious ha- 
bit that it was impoiſible to diſcover the man of che world 
in the venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning ſhut up in his comfeltonat, Con. 
ſtantia, kneeling by him, opened the ſtate of her ſoul to 
him; and after having given him the hiſtory of a life full 
of innocence, ſhe burſt out in tears, and entered upon that 
part of her ſtory in which he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare, 
My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has, I fear, been the death of a 
man, who had no other fault but that of loving me too 


much. Heaven only knows how dear he was to me while 


he lived, and How bitter the remembrance of him has been 
to me ſince his death. She here pauſed, and lifted up her 
eyes, that ſtreamed with tears, towards the Father; who 
- was ſo moved with the ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he could 
only command his voice, which was broken with fighs and 
ſobbings, {o far as to bid her proceed. She followed his 
directions, and in a flood of tears poured out her heart be- 
fore him. The Father could not forbear weeping aloud, 
inſomuch that in the agonies of his rief the ſeat fhook under 
him. Conſtantia, who thought Bo good man was thus 
moved with compaſſion towards her, Tad by the horror of 

| her guilt, proceeded with the 9 contrition to __ 
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him with that vow of virginity in which ſhe was going to 
engage herſelf, as the proper atonement for her ſins, and 
the only ſacrifice ſhe could make to the memory of Theo- 
doſius. Phe Father, who by this time had pretty well 
compoſed himſelf, burſt out again into tears, upon hearing 
that name to which he had been ſo long diſuſed, and upon 
receiving this inſtance of an unparalelled fidelity from one, 
who. he thought had ſeveral years fince given herſelſ up 


to the poſſeſſion of another. Amidſt the interruptions of 


his ſorrow, ſeeing his penitent overwhelmed with grief, 
he was only able to bid her from time to time be comtort- 
ed. To tell her that her fins were forgiven her that her 
guilt was not ſo great as ſhe apprehended— that ſhe ſhould 
not ſuffer herſelf. to be afflicted - above meaſure. After 
which, he recovered himſelf enough to give her. the abſo- 
luSon in form, directing her, at the ſame time, to repair 
to him again the next day, that he might encourage her 
in the pious reſolations ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable 
exhortations for her behavioyr in it. Conſtantia retired, 


and the next morning renewed her applications... Theodo- 


ſins having manned his ſoul with proper thoughts and 
reflections, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt man- 
ner he could, to animate his penitent in the courſe of life 
ſhe was entering upon, and wear out of her mind thoſe 
groundleſs fears and apprehenſions which had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of it; concluding with a promiſe to her, that he 


would from time to time continue bis admonitions, when 


ſhe ſhould have taken upon her the holy veil. The rules 
of our reſpective orders, ſays he, will not permit that I 


| thould ſee you, but you may aſſure yourſelf not only of 


having a place in my prayers, but of receiving ſuch fre- 
quent inſtructions as I can convey to you by letters. Go 
on cheerfully in the glorious courſe you have undertaken, 


and you will quickly find ſuch a peace and ſatisfaction in 


your mind, as it is not in the power of the world to give. 


Conſtantia's heart was ſo elevated with the diſcourſe of 


Father Francis, that the very next day ſhe entered upon 
her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities of her reception 
were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, with the Abbeſs into 


her own apartment. 25 . | * 
The Abbeſs had been informed the night before of all 


that had paſſed between her noviciate and Father Francis, 


from whom ſhe now delivered to her the following letter: 


tas) 5 
* "A S che firſt fruits of thoſe j joys and conſolations which 

you may expect from the life you are now engaged 
in, I muſt acquaint you, that Theodoſius, whoſe death fits ſo 
heavy upon your thoughts, is ſtill alive; and that the Fa- 


ther to whom you have confeſſed yourſelf, was once that 


Theodoſius whom you ſo much lament. The love which 

we have had for one another, will make us more happy 
in its diſappointment, than it could have done in its ſucceſs, 
Providence has diſpoſed of us for our advantage, though 
not according to our wiſhes. Conſider your Theodoſius ſtill 
as dead, but affure yourſelf of one who will not ceaſe to 


Pray for 9 in Father 
. b FRANCIS, 


Conftantia ſaw that 15 hand avriing agreed with the 
contents of the letter; and upon reflecting on the voice of 
the perſon, the behaviour, and above all, the extreme ſor- 
row of the Father during her confeſſion, ſhe diſcovered 
Theodoßus in every particular. After having wept with 
* tears of joy, it is encugh, fays ſhe, Lheodoſins is fill 1 in 
'W hs: 1 ſhall live with comfort, and die in peace. 

"= e letters which the Father ſent her afterwards are 


; - yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe refided, and are of- 


ten read to the young religious, in order to inſpire them 
with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. It ſo hap- 
. Pened, that after Conſtantia had lived about ten years in 

the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in the place, which 
ſwept away great multitudes, and among others Thegdo- 
ius. Upon his death-bed, he ſent his benediction in a 
very moving manner Conftantia; who, at that time was 
herſelf ſo far gone in the ſame fatal diſtemper, that ſhe 
lay deliric us. Upon the interval which generally precedes 
death in ſickneſſes of this nature, the Abbeſs finding that 
the pbyſicians had given her over, told her that Theodo- 


A fins was juſt gone before her, and that he had fent her his 


benediction in his laſt moments. Conſtantia received it 
with pleaſure : And now, ſays ſhe, If I do not alk any 
thing improper, let me be buried by Theodoſius. My vow 
reaches no farther than the grave. What I aſk is, T hope, 
mo violation of it.— She died Hon oy and was interred 
* 9 2 ber 9 ; F. | Their 
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Their tombs are ill to be Gon with a ſhort Latin in- - 8 
keription over them to the n purpoſe : 


Here lie the Bo lier IF. ather Francis and Sifter Conſtantia. 


They were lovely in their ti Very and i in 2 their deaths they were not 
4 vided. 
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HEN IT was at Grand Cairo, I picked np ſeveral 

oriental manuſcripts, which I have ſtill by me. 
Among others I met with one intitled, The vifions of Mi za, 
which | have read over with great pleaſure. I intend to give 
it to the public when I have no other entertainment for 
them ; and ſhall begin with the firſt viſion, which I have 
tranflated word for word as follows: 


N the fifth day of the moon, which according to the 5 
cuſtom of my forefathers, L always kept holy, after 
| baving waſhed myſelf, and offered up my morning devotions, 
1 afcended the high hill of Bagdat, in order to paſs the reſt 
of the day in meditation and prayer. ——= As I was here 
airing myſelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on che vanity of human liſe; and 
paſſing from one thought to another, ſarely, ſaid I, man is 
but a ſhadow, and life a i dreath,4 Whilit I was thus muſe 
ing, I caſt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where 1 diſcovered one in the habit of a 
ſhepherd, with a muſical inſtrument in his hand.—As L 
looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, and began to 
play. The ſound of it was: exceeding ſweet, and wrought 7 
into a variety of tunes that were inexprefibly, melodious, 
and altogether different from any thing I had ever heard x 
they put me in mind of thoſe' heavenly : airs that are played 
to the departed. ſouls of good men upon their firſt, arrival 
in Paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of the laſt agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleaſures of that bappy place, 
My heart melted away in ſecret raptures. 
I had been often told that the rock before me was the 
= haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been entertained” 
with mnſic who had paſſed by it, but never heard that the 
aſivigh 80 before 1 himſelf viſible, When ehe ; 
1 JÞ4-0 | * ; | $1 raiſed 
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raiſed my Wange by thoſe 8 airs which he 


played, to taſte the pleaſures of his converſation, as I look. 
ed upon him like one aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and 
by the waving of his hand directed me to approach the 
place where he fat. I drew near, with that reverence 
which is due to a fuperior nature, and as my heart was 
entirely ſubdued by the captivating rains J had heard, 1 
fell down at his feet and: wept. e genius ſmiled upon 
me with a look of compaſſion and affability that familiari- 
ſed him to my imagination, and at once diſpelled all the 
fears and apprehenſions with which I approached him. He 
lifted me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
Mirza, ſaid he, L have heard thee in thy ſoliloquies 3 follow 
me. 

He then led me to che higheſt pinnacle of the rock, 
and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes eaſtward, 
ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeft. I ſee, ſaid I, a buge 
valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it. 

The valley that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the vale of miſery, 
and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt is part of the great 
tide of eternity. What is the reaſon, ſaid I, that the tide 
I ſiee riſes out of a thig.. miſt at one end, and again loſes 

itſelf in a thick miſt at the other? What thou ſeeſt, 
faid he, is that portion of eternity which is called time, 


meaſured out by the ſun, and reaching from the be⸗ 


ginning of the world to its conſummation. Examine now, 
1aid he, this ſea that is thus bounded with darkneſs at both 
ends, and tell me what thou diſcovereſt in it. I ſee a 
bridge, {aid I, 12925 in the midſt of the tide. The 
bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is human life, conſider it atten- 
tively. Upon a more leiſurely ſurvey of it, 1 found that 
it conſiſted of threeſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeve- 
ral broken arches, which added to thoſe that were entirez 
made up the number about an hundred. As I was count» 


ing the arches, the genius told me that this bridge con- 


ſifted at finſt of a thouſand arches ; but that a great flood 


ſwept away the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 


dition I now beheld it; but tell me further, ſaid he, what 


| thou diſeovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of people paſſing 


over it, ſaid I, and a black cloud hanging on each end of 


it. As I looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of the 
paſſengers dropping through tþe bridge, into the great ws 
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that flowed underneath it; and upon further examination 

erceived there were innumerable. trap doors that lay con» 
cealed in the bridge, which the paſſengers no ſooner trode 
upon, but they fell through them into the tide, and im- 
mediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden pit-falls were ſet 
very thick at the entrance of the bridge, ſo that throngs 
of people no ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of 
them fell into them. They grew thinner towards the 
middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards the 
end of the arches that were entire. | 

There were indeed ſome perſons, but their number was 
very ſmall, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, bang 
quite tired and ſpent with io long a walk. 

I paſſed ſome time in the contemplation of this wonders 
ful ſtructure, and the great variety of objects which it 
preſented. My heart was tilled with a deep melancholy 
to ſee feveral dropping unexpededly in the midſt of mirth 
and jollity, and catching at every thing that ſtood by them 
to ſave themſelves. Some were looking up towards the 
heavens in a thoughtful poſture, and in the midſt of a ſpe- 
culation ſtumbled and fell out of ſight. Multitudes were 
very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their 
eyes and danced before them; but often when they 
thought themſelves within the reach of them, their foot- 
ing failed, and down they funk. In this confuſion. of ob- 
jets, I obſerved ſome with ſcimitars in their hands, and 
others with urinals, who 1an to and fro upon the bridge, 
thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-doors, which did not ſeem 
to lie in their way, and which they might have eſcaped, 
had they not been thus forced upon them. 

The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelt in this melancho= 
ly 5286 20. told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. 
Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, and tell me if thou 
yet ſeeſt any thing thou doit not comprehend. Upon 
looking up, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe great flights of birds 
that are perpetually Lovering about the bridge, and ſettling 
upon it from time to time? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, 
cormorants, and, among many other feathered creatures, 
ſeveral little winged boys, that pearch in great numbers 


upon the middle arches. Theſe, ſaid the genius, are en- 


T3, avarice, ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares 
and paſſions that infeſt human life. 5 


I here 


I here fetched a deep figh. Alas, ſaid I, man was made 
in vain'! how is he given away to miſery and mortality! 
tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! Vhe genius 
being moved with compaſſion towards me, bid me quit ſq 
uncomfortable a proſpet. —— Look no more, ſaid he, on 
man in the firſt flage of his exiſtence, in his ſetting 
out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on that thick mitt 
mto which the tide hears the ſeveral generations of 
mortals that fall into it. I directed my ſight a$ I was 
ordered, (and whether or no the good genius ſtrength- 
ened it with any ſupernatural force, or diſſipated part of 


the miſt that was before too thick for the eye to pe- 


netrate) I ſaw the valley opening at the farther end, 
and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant running through the midſt of it, and di- 
viding it into two equal parts. Phe clouds (ill reſted on 
one half of it, inſomuch that I could diſcover nothing in 
it: But the other appeared to me a vaſt ocean, planted 
with innumerable iflands, that were covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand little ſhining 
Meas that ran among them. 1 could ſee perſons dreſſed in 
' glorious habits, with garlands upon their heads, paſſing 
among the-trees, lying down by- the fides of fountains, or 
reſting on beds of flowers; and could hear a confuſed har- 
mony of ſinging birds, falling waters, human voices, and 
muſical inſtruments. Gladneſs grew in me upon the diſ- 


covery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings of 


an eagle that L might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but 
the genius told me there was no paſſage to them, except 
through the gates of death, that l ſaw opening every mo- 
ment upon the bridge. The iſlands, faid he, that lie fo. 


freſh and green before thee, and with which tbe Whole 


face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far as thou canſt ſee, 
are more in number than the ſands on the ſea ſhore; there 


are myriads of iflands behind thoſe which thou here diſ- 


covereſt, reaching farther than thine eye, or even thine 
imagination can extend itſelf. - Theſe are the manſions of 


good men after, death, who, according to the degree and 


kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are diftribut- 


ed among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound with plea- 
ſures of different kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the reliſnes 
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iſland is a paradiſe accommodated to its reſpective inhabi- 


tants. Are not theſe, O Mirza, habitations worth con- 
tending for ? Does life appear miſerable, that gives thee 
opportunities of earning ſuch a reward? Is death to be 
feared, that will convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? 
Think not man was made in vain who has fach an eternity 
reſerved ſor him. I gazed with inexpreſſible pleaſure on 


thoſe happy ulands. At length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I 
| beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie under thoſe dark clouds 


that cover the ocean on the other fide of the rock of adas 
mant. The genius making me no anſwer, I turned about 
to addreſs myſelf to him a ſecond time, but I found that 


he had left me; I then turned again to the viſion which I 


had been ſo long contemplating ; but inſtead of the rolling 
tide, the arched bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw no- 
thing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, theep, 
and camels grazing upon the ſides of it. 
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I is owing to pride and a ſeeretaffectation of a certain ſelf- 
_ exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive for action that ever 
was propoſed to man, is not acknowledged the glory and 


' happineſs of their being. The heart is treacherous to it« 


ſelf, and we do not let our reffections go deep enough to 


receive religion as the moſt honourable incentive to good 
and werthy actions It is our natural weakneſs to flatter 


ourſelves into a belief, that if we fearch into our inmoſt 


thoughts, we find ourſelves wholly diſintereſted, and di- 


veſted of any views ariſing from ſelf-Jove and vain glory. 
But however ſpirits of ſuperficial greatneſs may diſdain, at 


firſt ſight, to do any thing but from a noble impulſe in 


themſelves, without any furnre regards in this or another 
being; upon ſtricter inquiry, they will find, to act worthily, 


and expect to be rewarded only in another world, is as he- 
roic a pitch of virtue as human nature can arrive at. If 


the tenor of our actions have any other motive than the 
defire to be pleaſing in the eye of the Deity, it will neceſ- 
ſarily follow, that we muſt be more than men, if we are 
not too much exalted in proſperity, and depreſſed in ad- 
verſity; but the Chriſtian world has a Leader, the con- 
templation of whoſe life and ſufferings muſt adminiſter com- 


fort in affliction, while the ſenſe of his power and omnipo- 


tence moſt give them humiliation in proſperity. ns 


( 


It is owing to the forbidden and unlovely conſtraint with 


which. men of low conceptions act, when they think they 
conform themſelves to religion, as well as to the more odi. 
ous conduct ot hypoerites, that the word Chriſtian does not 
carry with it at firſt view all that is great, worthy, friend. 
by, generous, and heroic. The man who ſaſpends his hopes 
of the reward of worthy actions till after death, who can 
beſtow unſeen, who! can overlook hatred, do good to his 
flanderers, who can never be angry at his friend, never re- 
' vengeful: to his enemy, is certainly farmed for the benefit 
of ſociety : Yet theſe are fo far from heroic virtues, tak 
they are but the ordinary duties of a Chriſtiau. 

When a man with a ſteady faith looks back on the great 
cataſtrophe of this day, with what bleeding emotions of 
heart muſt he contemplate the life and ſufferings of his 
Deliverer: When his agonies occur to him, how will he 
weep to refſect that he has often forgot them for the glance 
of a wanton, for che applauſe of a vain world, for an heap of 
fleeting paſt pleaſures, which are at pi eſent aching ſorrows ? 

How pleating is the contemplation of the lowly ſteps our 
Almighty Leader took in conducting us to his heavenly 
manſion !. In plain and apt parable, ſimilitude, and alle- 
gory, our great Maſter enforced the doctrine of our ſalva- 
tion; but they of his acquaintance, inftead of receiving 
what they could not oppoſe, were offended at the preſump- 
tion of being wiſer than they: they could not raiſe their 


little ideas above the conſideration of him, in thoſe cir- 


cumſtances familiar to them, or conceive that he, who ap- 
peared not more terrible or pompous, {hould have any thing 
more exalted than thinleves He 1n that place therefore 
would not longer ineffectually exert a power which was 
Incapable of conquering the prepoſſeſſion of their narrow 
_ mean COncepiions. ot 
Multitudes followed him, and brought him the dumb, 
ohio blind, the ſick, and maimed; whom, when their Crea- 
tor had touched with a ſecond life, they faw; ſpoke, leap- 
ed, and ran. In affection, to FF and admiration of his 
actions, the crowd could not leave him, but waited near 
him till they were almoſt as faint and helpleſs as others 
they brought for ſuecour. He had compaffion on them, 
and by a miracle ſupplied their neceſſities. Oh, the ec- 


* * entertainment, when they could behold their. food 
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immediately increaſe to the diſtributor's hand, and ſee 
their God in perſon feeding and refreſhing his creatures 
Oh envied happineſs ! But why do I ſay envied ! as if our 
God did not (till prefide over our temperate meals, cheers 
ful hours, and innocent converſations. | 

But though the ſacred ſtory is every Where full of mi- 
racles not inferior to this, and though, in the midit of thoſe 
acts of divinity, he never gave the leaſt hint of a deſign 
to become a ſecular Prince, yet had not hitherto * 
Apoſtles themſelves any other than hopes of worldly power, 
preferment, riches, and pomp; for Peter, upon an acci- 
dent of ambition among the Apoſtles, hearing his Maker 
explain that his kingdom was not of this world, was fo 


ſcandalized that he whom he had ſo long followed ſhould 


ſuffer the ignominy, ſhame, and death, which he foretold, 


that he took him aſide, and ſaid, Be it far from thee, Lord, 


this ſhall not te unto thee For which he ſuffered a ſevere 


reprehenſion from his Maſter, as having, | in his view the 


glory of man rather than of God. 
The great change of things began to dene near, what 


the Lord of Nature thought fit, as a Saviour and Deliver- 


er, to make his public entry into Jeruſalem with more 
than the power and joy, but none of the oſten tation and 
pomp ef a triumph; he came humble, meek, and lowly: 
With an unfelt new ecſtacy, multitudes ſtrewed his way 
with garments and olive branches, crying with loud glad- 
neſs and acclamation, Ho/annah to the Son of David, Bless 
fed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord ! At this great 
King's acceſſion to his throne, men were not ennobled, 
but ſaved ; crimes were not remitted, but {ins forgiven 
he did not beſtow medals, honours, favours ; but health, 
joy, ſight, ſpeech. The firſt object the blind ever fi, 


was the Author of fight ; While the lame ran before, and 


the dumb repeated the Hoſannah. Thus attended, he 
entered into his own houſe, the facred temple, and by his 
Divine Authority expelled traders and worldlings that pro- 
taned it; and thus did he, for a time, uſe a great and de- 
ſpotic power, to let unbelievers underſtand that it was not 


want of, but ſuperiority. to all worldly dominion, that 
made him not exert it. But is this then the Saviour? is 


this the Deliverer ? ſhall this obſcure Nazarene command 
Tod, and {it on che throne of David ? Their proud and 
| / | 4 , 
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Aiſaainful hearts, which were. petrified with the love and 
pride of this world; were impregnable to the reception of 
fo mean a Benefactor, and were now enough exaſperated 
with benefits to conſpire. his death. Our Lord was ſen- 
ſible of their deſign, and prepared his. difciples for it, by re. 
counting to them now more_diſtintly what ſhould befal 
him; but Peter, with an ungrounded reſolution, and in a 
fluth of temper made a fanguine proteſtation, That thouyh 
all men were offended in him, yet would not he be font. 
ed. lt was a great article of our Saviour's buſineſs in the 
world, to bring us to a ſenſe of our inability, without God's 
aſſiſtance, to do any thing great or good, he therefore told 
Peter, who thought ſo well of his courage and fidelity, that 
they would both fail him, and even he ſhould deny him 
thrice: that very night. 

But what heart can conce: ve, _— tongue can utter the 

fequel * ? IWho is that yonder- buffetel, mocked, and ſpurned? 
 ##hom do they. drag like a fen Whither do they carry 
my Lord, my King, my Saviour, and my God? Ani will 
he die to expiate thoſe very injuries : See where they have 
mailed the Lord, and Giver of life! How \his wounds blacken, 
bis body writhes, and heart heaves with pity and with ago- 
ny. O Aimighty Sufferzr, look Jown, look down from thy 
triumphant infamy ! Lo he inclines his head to his jacr:d 
boom! Hart he groans! ſee he expire | The earth trem- 
Aer, the temple rends, the rocks burſt, the dead ariſe « Which are 
the quick ? which are the dead? Sure Nature, al, Nature is 
en with ber Creator. x 5 
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g 1 FROM THE ADVENTURER. 


= To the AUTHOR, 
8186, | 


7 WILL not anticipate he ſubject of this letter by relating 
the motives from which I have written it; nor {ſhall l 
expect it to be publiſhed, if, when you have read it, vou 


do not think that it ene more Wan one a 2 in- 


ſtruction. 4 

My mother has her ſa long tat ao not remem- 
ber ber; and when I was in my eighteenth year, I was 
left an orphan with a fortune of twenty thouſand pounds 
** my own ci poſal. BY Rav lden been told} that I am 
£% EE rp | | handſome; 
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nd I handſome ; and I have ſome reaſons to believe it to be 
of true, which are very far from gratifying my vanity, or 
ed conferring happineſs _ 
n. Il was ſoon addreſſed by many lovers, ſrom among whom 
e. 1 ſelected Hilario, the elder brother of a good family, 
al whole paternal eſtate was ſomething more than ws 
a to my fortune. 
ch Hilario, was nie admired as a man of ſenſe; and 
d. to confeſs the truth, not much leſs as a man of pleaſure. 
ne His character appeared to riſe in proportion as it was thought 
Ve to endanger thoſe about him; he derived new dignity not 
Id only from the ſilence of the men, but the bluſhes of the 
at jadies; and thoſe whoſe wit or virtue did not ſuffer by 
n | the admiſſion of ſuch a gueſt, were honoured as perſons 

who could treat upon equal terms with a hero, who was 
he become formidable by the number of his conqueſls. His 
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7 company, therefore, was courted by all wliom their fears 
„ did not reſtrain; the reſt conſidered him as moving in a 
ll ſphere above them, and, in proportion as they were: able 

* to fmitate him, they became vicious and petulent in their 

"7 own circle. , 

5 I was myſelf captivated. with his manner and conver- 
T7 ſation; 1 hoped that upon underſtanding 1 ſhould be able 
1 to ingraft virtue; 1 was rather encouraged than cautioned. 

„ by my friends; and after a few months — 1 be- 

came his wife. 

1 During a ſhort time all my expectations were oratified 


and J exulted in my choice. Hilario was at once tender 
; and Polite 3 ; preſent pleatures were heightened by the anti- 
cipation of future; my imagination was perpetually wane 
dering among the ſcenes of poetry and romance; I appro- 
priated every luxurious delcription of happy lovers; and 
believed, that whatever time ſhould take from defire, 
R would be added to complacency ; and that in old age we 
f. thoutd. only exchange the tumultuous eeſtacy of love, for 
8 the calm, rational, and exalted delights of ſriendſhip, 
5 which every year would en by new reciprocations of 
kindneſs, more triedfidelits> an im plicit confidence.  - * 
x But from this pleaßug dream it was not long beſore L 
* au aked. Although it was the whole ſtudy of my life to 
7 unite my pleaſures with thoſe of Hilario, to regulate my 
i Forde; * is Will, and thus . the © FORE which 
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was refleted from his bofom to mine; yet his viſits 


abroad, in which 1 was not a party, became more frequent, 
and his general behaviour leſs. kind. I perceived that 
when we were alone his mind was often abſent, and that 


my prattle became i kſome ; my aſſiduities to reeover his 
attention and excite him to cheertulnefs, were ſometimes 


ſuffered with a cold civility, ſometimes neglected, and: 


ſometimes. peeviſhly repreſſed as ill timed oſãciouſneſs by 


which he was rather diſturbed than obliged. I was in- 


deed, at length convinced, wich whatever reluctance, that 
neither my perſon nor my mind had any. charm that cou'd 


ſtand in conipetition with variety; and though, as I re- 
member, I never even with my looks upbraided him, yet 
J frequently lamented myſelf, and ſpert thoſe hours in 


* I was forſaken by Hilario in folitude and tears. 


1 


But my diſtreſs ill increaſed, and one injury made way 
fot another. Hilario, almoſt as foon as he ceaſed to be 


kind, became jealous ; he knew that diſappointed withes 
and reſentment which they produce concur to render 
beauty leſs ſolicitous to avoid temptation, and leſs able to 
reſiſt it; and as I did not complain of that which he knew 


could not but diſcover, he thought he had greater 1ea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that I made teprifals ; Thus his ſagacity mul- 
tiplied his vices, and my virtue deteated its own purpole. 
Some maxims, however, which I had gathered from 
novels and Plays, were ſtill uppermoſt i in my mind. I re- 


flected often upon the arts of Amanda, and the perſevering | 


tenderneſs and diſcretion of Lady Eaſy ; and 1 believed, 
as I had been taught by the ſequel of every tory, that 


_ they could not be practiſed wilout ſucceſs, but againſt ſor- 
did ſtopidity and obdurate ill nature; againſt the Bxures 
and the SvLLixs, whom, on the contrary, it was ſcarce a 


crime to puniſh, by admitting a rake of parts to plegiuzs: 
of- which they are unworthy. 


From ſuch maxims, and ſuch 3 [ therefore de- 
ao da ſome liope. I willed earneſtly to detect Hilario in 


his infi2?lity; that in che moment of conviction I might rouſe 


bis ſexluility of my wrongs, and exalt his opinion of my 


merit; that I might cover him with conſuſion, melt him 
hy tenderneſs, and deuble his obligations by generoſity. 


The opportunity for which 1 had ſo often withed, but 
never gared to hope, at length arrived. - 1 . by ae- 


eidem 
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"the 


upon the counter, which I ſuppoſed had been brought out 


F 5 


eident one morning, that he intended, to go in the evening 


/ to a maſquerade and 1 immediately conceived a deſign 


to difcover his dreſs, and follow him to the theatre; to 
ſingle him out. make ſome advances, and if poſſible, bring 
on an aſſignation where, in the ardour of his firſt addreſs, 
I might firike him with aſtoniſhment, by taking off my maſs," 
feprove him without reproach, and forgive him without 
parade, mingling, with the ſoft diſtreſs of viblated affection,” 
the calm dignity of injured virtue. | 2A 
My imagination was fired with theſe images, ich L 
was inpatient to realize My pride, which had hitherto. 


ſuſtained me above complaint, and thrown a veil of cheer» 


fulneſs over my diſtreſs, would not ſuffer me to employ an 
aſſiſtant in the project I had undertaken; | becauſe this 
could not be done without revealing my ſuipicions, and. 
confining my peace to the breaſt of another, by whoſe ma- 
lice or caprice it might be deſtroyed, and to whom I ſhould, 
thereſore, be 3 into the moſt flaviſh ſubjection, with- 
out inſuring the ſecrecy of which my dependence would 
be the price. I therefore reſolved, at whatever riſk: of 
diſappointment or detection, to trace him to the. warehonſe 


where his habit was to be hired, and diſcover that which 


he ſhould chooſe myſelf. | wok 6 | 
He had ordered bie chariot at eleven; I therefore wrap» 
ped myſelf up in an uddreſs, and fat alone in my room till 
I ſaw him drive from the door. I then came down, and 
as ſoon as he had turned into St. James's Street, which 
was not more than twenty-yards, 1 went after him, and 
meeting with a hackney-coach at the end of the ſtreet, I 
got haſtily into it, and ordered the driver to follow the 
chariot at ſome diſtance, and to ſtop when it topped,” 
pulled up both the windows ; and after half an hour 
ſpent in the moſt tormenting ſuſpence and anxiety, I top» 
ped at the end of Taviſtock- ſtreet. I looked haſtily out 
of the window, hiding my face with my handkerchief, 
and ſaw Hilario light at the diſtance: of about forty yards, 
and n warehouſe of which I could eaſily diſtinguiſh 
ign. I waited till he came out, and as ſoon as the 
chariot. was out of ſight, I diſcharged the coach, and go- 
ing immediately to the warehouſe that Hilario had left, I 
pretended to want a habit for myſelf. I ſaw many lying 


for 
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for Hilario's choice; about theſe, therefore, I was very 


inquiſitive, and took particular notice of a very rich Turk- 
iſh dreſs, which one of the ſervants took up to put away. 
When 1 ſaw he was about to remove it, I aſked haſtily 
whether it was hired, and learned with unſpeakable ſatis- 


faction, that it had been choſen by the gentleman who 


was juſt gone. Thus far I ſucceeded to the utmoſt of my 


hopes, not only by diſcovering Hilario's dreſs, but by his 


choice of one ſo very remarkable! for if. he had choſen a 


domino, my ſcheme would have been rendered impracti- 


cable, becauſe in a domino 1 could not certainly have diſ- 


IV tinguiſhed him from others. 


As I had now gained the intelligence 1 wanted, I. was 


: impatient to leave the ſhop ; which it was not difficult to 
do, as it was juſt filled with ladies from two coaches, and 


the people were in a hurry to accommodate them. My dreſs 
did not attract much notice, nor*promile much advantage; 
I was; therefore, willingly ſuffered to depart, upon ny 
leaving word that I would call again. 

When I got into the ſtreet, I confidered that it would 


not have been prudent to have hired a habit, where Hila- 
rio would either come to dreſs, or ſend for that which he 


had hired for himſelf : I therefore took another coach at 


the end of Southampton- ſtreet, and vent to a ſhop near 


the Hay-market, where I had before purchaſed a capuchin 


and ſome other trifles, and where 1 knew habits were to be 
hired, though not in ſo public a manner as at other places. 


T now returned home; and ſuch was the joy and ex- 


: pectation which my reel inſpired, that I had forgot 1 


had ſucceeded only in an attempt, for which I could 
find neither motive nor apology but in my wretchedneſs. 
During the interval between my return and the time 


Wuaen the doors of che theatre were to be opened, 1 ſuffer- 


ry moment at my watch, could ſcarce believe that it did 
not by ſome accident go too flow, and was continually 
litening to diſcover whether it had not Ropped : But the 


lingled out my. victim, and foutd means to attract his regard. 
1 had, when 1 was at ſchool, learned a way of expreſ- 


Le the alph4ber d with my gens; which 1 have ſince diſ- 
| | covered 


ed the utmoſt inquietude and impatience. - 1 looked eve- 


lingering hour at length arrived; and though 1 was 
among the firſt that entered, yet it was not long before l 
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covered to be more generally known than at that time 1 


imagined. Hilario, during his courtſhip, had once ob- 
ſerved me uling it to a lady who had been my ſchool fel- 
low, and would never let me reſt till I had taught it him. 
In this manner I ſaw my Turk converſing with a nun, 
from whom he ſuddenly turned with an appearance of vex- 
ation and diſappointment. I thought this a favourable 
opportunity to accoſt him; and, therefore, as he paſſed by 
me, I pulled him gently bx the fleeve and fpelt with my 
finger, the words, © I underſtand.” At firſt I was afraid 


of being diſcovered by ſhewing my art; bfit I reflected, 
that it would effectually ſecure me from being diſcovered 


by my voice, which I conſidered as the more formidable 
danger. I perceived chat he was greatly pleaſed ; and af- 
ter a very ſhort converſation, which he ſeemed to make a 
point of continuing in the manner I had begun, an aſſig- 
nation was made, in confequence of which we proceeded in 
chairs to a bagnio near Covent Garden. During this jour- 


ney, my mind was in great agitationa And it is difficult 
to determine, whether pleaſure or pain was predominant. 


I did not, however, fail to anticipate my triumph in the 
confuſion of Hilario ; 1 conceived the manner and the 
terms in which I would addreſs him, and exulted in the 


ſuperiority which L thould acquire by this oppolition of his 


character to mine. 
He was ready to receive me when my chair was brought 


into the entry, and giving me his hand, led me haſtily up 


ſtairs. As ſoon as we entered the room, he {hut the door, 


and taking'off his maſk, run to me with the utmoſt impa- 


tience to take off mine. This was the important moment. 
But at this moment I diſcovered, with inexpreſſible aſto- 
niſhment and terror, that the perſon with whom I was to 


be alone in a brothel, was not Hilario, but Caprinus, a 


wretch whom I well remembered to have ſeen. among the 
Takes that he frequently brought to his table. 


At this ſight, ſo unexpected and ſo dreadful, I ſhrieked 
aloud, and threw my fell from him into an eaſy chair that 
ſtood by the bedſide. Caprinus, probably believing I had 

fainted, Hakily. tore away my maſk to give me air. At 


the 'firſt view of my face, he ſtarted back, and. gazed at 
me with the ſame wonder that had fixed my eyes upon him. 


2, But cur amazement was the next moment increaſed; for 
5 i * 8 25 | Hilario, 
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1 | 
Hilario, who had fucceeded in his intrigue with what. 
ever lady, happened to be in the next room, and either 
alarmed by the voice of diſtreſs, or knowing it to be mine, 
ruſhed in at the door which flew open before him; but, at 
the next ſtep, ſtood fixed in the ſame ſtupor of aſtoniſhment 
which had ſeized us. After a moment's recolleQion, he 
came up to me, and dragging me ta the candle, gazed 
ſteadfaſtly in my face with a look ſo frightful as never to 
be forgotten; it was the pale countenance of rage, which 
contempt had diſtorted with a ſmile : His lips quivered, 
and he told me in a voice ſcarce articulate, that though 
I might well be frightened at having tumbled upon. an 
< acquaintance whom I donbred whether I could truſt, yet 
4 I ſhould not have ſcreamed ſo loud.” After this inſult, 
He quitted me with as muchnegligence as he could aſſume; 
and bowing obſequiouſſy to Caprinus, told him, he would 
leave me to his care.“ Caprinus had not ſufficient pre- 
+ fence of mind to reply; nor had I power to make any at- 
__ tempt; either to paoify or retain Hilario. 
When he was gone, I burſt into tears, but was till un- 
able to ſpeak. From this agony Caprinus laboured to re- 
lieve me; and I began to hope, that he ſincerely partici- 
pated my diſtreſs: Caprinus however, ſoon appeared to be 
chiefly ſolicitous to improve what, with reſpe& to himſelt, 
he began to think a fortunate miſtake. He had no con- 
ception, that J intended an aſſignation with my huſband ; 
but believed, like Hilario, that I had miſtaken the perſon 
For whom my favours were intended : while he lamented 
my diſtreſs and diſappointment, therefore, he preſſed my 


Þ hand with great ardour, withed that he had been thought 


worthy of my. confidence and my love; and to facilitate 


bis deſign upon the wife of his friend, declared himſelf a 


man of honour, and that he would maintain the character 
at the hazard of his life. Fr nt 150 | 

Io ſuch an addreſs, in ſuch circumſtances, what could 
I reply: Griet had diſarmed my reſentment, and the pride 
of ſuſpected virtue had forſaken me. I expreſſed myſelf, 
not in reproaches but complaints; and abruptly diſenga- 
ged myſelf from him. I adjured him to tell me, how he 
Had procured his habit, and whether it had not been hired 
by Hilario, He ſeemed to be ſtruck with the queſtion, 
and the manner in which I urged it ; 5 [ hired it (ſaid he) 
55 e 5 5 j myſelf 
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myſelf at a \ wparctioute in Taviſtock-Preet; but when 1 


came to demand it, I was told it had bee ſubject of 
much confuſion and diſpute. When I made my agree- 
ment, the maſter was abſent, and the ſervant negleCting 
to acquaint him of it at his return, he afterwards, in the 
abſence of the ſervant, made the ſame agreement with, 
another, but I know not with whom; and it was with 
great difficulty that he was brought to relinquiſh his claim, 
after he had been convinced of the-miſtake.* _ 

I now clearly diſcovered the ſnare in which I had been 


taken; and could only lament that it was impoſſible to 


eſcape. Whether Caprinus began to conceive my deſign, 
or whether he was indeed touched at my diſtreſs, which 
all his attempts to alleviate increaſed, I know not; but he 


deſiſted from further proteſtations and importunity, and at 


my earneſt requeſt procured me a chair, and lett me to 


my fortune. 


L now reflected, with ieee ite anguiſh, upon \ tha f 


change which a few hours had made in my condition. I 


had left my houſe in the height of expectation, that in a 


ſew hours I ſhould add to the dignity of an untainted re- 


putation, the felicity of conj jugal denten I returned 
diſappointed and degraded ; detected in all the vircum- 
ſtances of guilt, to which I had not approached even in 
thought, having juſtified the jealouſy which I fought to 
remove, and forfeited the eſteem which 1 hoped to im- 
prove to veneration. With theſe thoughts I once more 
entered my drefſing-room, which was on the ſame floor - 
with my chamber, and in leſs than half an hour I. heard 
Hilario come in. 

He went immediately to ble Sander and W told 
that I was in the next room, he locked the door, but did 
not go to bed, for I could hear him walk backward and 
for ward all che night. 

Early in the morning I ſent a ſealed billet to him by his 
valet : for I had not made a confidante even of my wo- 
man. It contained only a preſſing entreaty to be heard, 
and a ſolemn aſſeveration of my innocence, which 1 hoped 
it would not be impoſſible to prove. He ſent me a ver- 
bal anſwer, that I might come to him: to him, therefore, 


I went, not as a judge, but a criminal, not to actuſe him 


"EK knew to be Ty _ to juſtify myſelf whom I knew 
to 


+ 
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to be i innocent; and at this moment, I would have given 

the wonld to 3 been reſtored to that ſtate, which the 

day before I had thought intolerable. _ 

I found him in great agitation ; which he yet lakes 

. to conceal. I, therefore, haſted to relate my project, the 
motives from witch; it was undertaken, and the means by 

which it had been diſappointed. He heard me with calm- 

_ nels and attention, till J related the particular of the ha- 
bit; this threw him into a new fit of jealouſy, and ſtafting 
from his ſeat ; What,“ ſaid he, have you paid for this 
 * intelligen ce? Of whom could you learn it, but the wretch 

_ © with whom I left you? Did he not, when he found you 
were diſappointed of another, ſolicit for himſelf ? Here 
be pauſed for my reply: and as I could not deny the fact, 

I was ſilent: my inviolable regard for truth was miſtaken 
for the confuſion of guilt, and equally prevented my juſti- 
fication. His pation returned with yet greater violence. 
* I know, ſaid he, that Caprinus related this incident, 
* only that you might be enabled to impoſe upon my cre- | 
© dulity, and that he might obtain a participation of the 
* favours which you lavithed upon others; but I am not 
© thus to be deceived by the concurrence of accident with 
* cunning, nor reconciled to the infamy which you have 
brought upon my name.“ With this injurious reproach 
be would have left me; but 1 caught hold of him, and 
entreated tliat he would go with me to the warehouſe, 
where the teſtimony of perſons, wholly diſintereſted, might 

. convince him that I was there immediately after him, and 
inquired which dreſs he had choſen. To this requeſt he 
replied, by aſking me in a peremptory tone, * Whether Ca- 

* prinus had not told me where the habits were hired ?” 
ifs Eras ſtruck with the ſuddeneſs and the deſign of the 
queſtion, I had not the fortitude to confeſs a truth which 
yet I difdained to deny. Hilario again triumphed in the 
| ſucceſsful detection of my artifices; and told me with a 
meer of inſupportable contempt and derifion, that he who 
had fo kindly directed me to find my witneſſes was too 
© able a ſolicitor, not to IND fem what teltimony 
9 aher were to give. | 

Expoſtulation was now at an 3 and 1 Aifdckned to 

T intreat any mercy under the imputation of guilt. | All that 
remained; ag was _ to hide my reicht. in 

| my 
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my boſom ; and, if poſlible, preſerve that character abroad, 


which I had loſt at home. But this I ſoon found to be a 
, vain attempt: it was immediately whiſpered, as à ſeeret, 


that © Hilario, who had long ſuſpected me of a criminal 


 * correſpondence, had at length traced me from the maſqve- 


rade to a bagnio, and ſurpriſed me with a fellow.“ Tt 
was in vain for me to attempt the recovery of my charac- 
ter, by giving another turn to this report, for the princi- 
pal facts I could not deny; and thoſe who appeared to be 


_ moſt my friends, after they had attended to what they 


called nice diſtinctions and minute circumſtances, could 
only ſay that it was a dark affair, and they hoped I was 
not ſo guilty as was generally believed. I was avoided by 
my female acquaintance as infamous: if I went abroad J 


vas pointed out with a whitper, and a nod; and if I ſtay- 


ed at home, I ſaw no face but my ſervants. Thoſe whoſe 


levity I had ſilently cenſured, by re to practiſe it, 


now revenged themſelves of the virtue by which they were 
condemned, and thanked God they had never yet picked 
up fellows, though they were not ſo ſqueemiſn as to refuſe 
going to a ball. But this was not the worſt : every liber- 
tine, whoſe fortune authoriſed the infolence, was now mak- 


ing me offers of protection in nameleſs ſcrawls, and feared 


not to ſolicit me to adultery ; they dared to hope I would 
accept their propoſal, by directing to A. B. who declares, 
like Caprinus, that he is a man of honour, and will not 
ſeruple to run my huſband through the body, who, now 
indeed, thought himſelf authorized to treat me with every 
ſpecies of cruelty but blows, at the ſame time that his 


houſe was a perpetual ſcene of lewdneſs and debauchery. | 


Reiterated provocation and inſult ſoon became intoler- 


able: I therefore applied to a diſtant relation, who ſo far 

intereſted himſelf in my behalf as to obtain me a ſeparate 

maintenance, with which [I retired into the country, and 

in this world have no hope but to perpetuate my obſcurity. 
In this obſcurity, however, your paper is known; and 

I have communicated an adventure to the Adventurer, not 


merely to indulge complaint, or gratify curioſity, but be- 


cauſe I think it confirms ſome principles which you have 


before illuſtrated. a 


Theſe who doubt of a future retribution, may reflect, a 
that 1 have been involved in all the miſeries of guilt, en- 


cept 


— 
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sept tlie reproach of. conſcienee and the fear of hell, by an 1 * 

attempt which was intended to reclaim another from vice, 

and obtain the reward of my own virtue. 

My example may deter others from venturing to the al 


verge of rectitude, and aſſuming the appearance of evil. 7 
On the other hand thoſe who judge of mere appearances Iſ 
without charity, may remark that no conduct was ever con- h 


demned with leſs ſhew of injurious ſeverity, nor yet with | 
leſs juſtice than mine. Whether m y narrative will be be · 8 


lieved, indeed I cannot determine; but where innocence l 
is poſſible, it is dangerous to impute guilt, becauſe w/h : 
whatever judgement m7 udge thy [hall be judge; a truth * 
which, if it was remembered and believed by all who pro- 8 
feſs to receive it upon divine authority, would impoſe b 
ſilence upon the cenſforious, and extort candour from the b 
ſelfiſh. And I hope that the ladies, who read my ſtory, I " 
-will never hear but with indignation, that the under- b 
| Randing of a libertine is a pledge of reformation ; for his - 
- tife- cannot be known without abhorrence, nor ſhared 9 
without run. [am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 0 


F n i DESDEMONA. 
LAVI I. l. A. juſt as ſhe had entered her fourteenth || © 


* EY 
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1 year, was left an orphan to the care of her mother, It 
in ſuch eireumſtances as difappointed all the hopes which . 
her education had encouraged. Her father, who lived in 0 

great eleganee upon the ſalary of a place at court, died ſud- . 
denly, without having made any proviſion for his family, l 


except an annuity of ane hundred pounds which he had 
purchaſed for his wife with part of her marriage portion; P 


nor was he poſſeſſed of any property except the furniture of : 
of a large honle in one of the new ſquares, an equipage, a d 
few jewels, and ſome plate. IE l 
The greater part of the furniture and the equipage were 6 
ſold to pay his debts; the jewels, which were not of great 
_ _ value, and ſome uſefyl pieces of the plate, were reſerved, 
and Flavilla removed with her mother into lodgings. ; 
Es But notwithſtanding this change in their circumſtances, 
tmey did not immediately loſe their rank. They were till Gs 
vilited by a numerous and polite acquaintance ; and though ö 
© . - ſome gratified their pride by aſſuming an appearance of pi- ; 


t, and rather inſulted than alleviated their diſtreſs e 


— 
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whins of condolence, and a minute compariſon .of whos 
they bad loſt with what they poſſeſſed; yet from others 
they were continually receiving preſents, which ſtiil en- 
abled them to live with a genteel frugality; they were 
ſtill conſidered as people of faſhion, and treated by thoſe 
of a lower claſs with diſtant reſpect | 
Flavilla thus continued to move in a ſphere to whach ſhe 
had no claim : ſhe was. perpetually ſurrounded with ele- 
gance and ſplendour, which the caprice. of others, like the | 
rod .of. an enchanter, could diſlipate in a moment, and 
leave her to regret the loſs of enjoy ments, which ſhe could 
neither hope to obtain nur ceaſe to delire. Of this, how 
ever, Flavilla had no dread. She was remark: ably tall for 
her age, and was celebrated not only for her beauty, but 
| her wit: theſe qualifications ſhe confidered, not only as 
| kcuring whatever the enjoyed by the favour of others, 
but as a pledge of poſſeſligg them in her own right by an 
advantageons marri: age. Thus the viſion that danced be- 
fore her, derived ſtabi! ity from the very vanity, which it 
flattered ; and ſhe had as little apprehenſion of diſtreſs as 
diffidence of her own power to pleaſe, 
Ihere was a fathionable levity, in her carriage and diſ- 
5 courſe, which her mother, who knew a the danger of her 
ſttuation, laboured to reſtrain, ſometimes with anger, and 
ſometimes with tears, but always without ſuecefs. Fla- 
villa was ever ready to anſwer, that the neither did nor 
ſaid any thing of which ſhe had realon to be alhamed ; and 
therefore did not know why the thould be rellrained, ex- 
| cept in mere courteſy to envy, whom it was an honour to 
| provoke z or to ſlander, whom it was a diſgrace to fear. 
3 In proportion as Flaviila was more flattered and careſſed, 
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the influence of her mother became leſs; and though — 
alw ays treated her with re{pect, from a point of good s 
ing, yet ſhe ſecretly deſpiled her we and nenen 
: ber own conduct, . 
| Flavilla at eighteen was a e ed $4 and among 
other gay vititants who. frequeme i her iartab! e, Was Clas 
dio, a young baronet, who had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his 
title and eſtate There were many particulars in Clodio's 
behaviour, which -encouraged Flavilla to hope that ſhe - | 
ſhould obtain him for a huſband; but ſhe ſuffered Eis affi=- * 
5 duities with ſach apparent pleaſure, and his 4 hs 
0 Sug ED | - | Wit 
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with ſo little reſerve, that he ſoon ventured to diſcloſe his 
intention, and make her what he thought a very genteel 
propoſal of another kind: but whatever were the artifices 

with which it was introduced, or the terms in which it 
was made, Flavilla rejected it with the utmoſt indignation 
and diſdain. Clodio, who notwithſtanding his youth, had 
long known and often practiſed the arts of ſeduction, gave 
way to the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, imputed his 
offenee to the frenzy of his paſſion, flattered her pride by 
the moſt abject ſubmiſſion and extravagant praiſe, entreat- 
ed her pardon, aggravated his crime, but made no men- 
tion of atonement by marriage This particular, which 
Flavilla did not fail to remark, ought to have determined 
her to admit him no more; but her vanity and her ambi- 
tion were ſtill predominant, ſhe ſtill hoped to ſucceed in 
her project. Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his vi- 
fits were permitted, his familiarities were again ſuffered, 
and his hopes revived. He had long entertained an opi- 
nion that ſhe loved him, in which, however it is probable, 
that his own vanity and her indiſcretion concurred to de- 
ceive him: but this opinion, though it implied the ſtrong» 
eſt-obligationfo treat her with generoſity and. tenderneſs, 
only determined him again to attempt her ruin, as it en- 
cburaged him wich a probability of ſucceſs. Having there- 
fore reſolved to obtain her as a miſtreſs, or at once to give 
her up, be thought he had little more to do, than to con- 
vince her that he had taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by 
ſome plauſible ſophiſtry, and give her ſome time to deli- 
berate upon a final determination. With this view he. 
went a ſhort journey into ihe country; having put a let- 
ter into her hand at parting, in which he acquainted her, 
That he had often reflected with inexpreſſible regret, 
„ upon her reſentment of his conduct in a late inſtance ; 
but that the delicacy and the ardour of his affection were 
+ inſuperable obſtacles to his marriage: that where there 
© was no liberty, there could be no happineſs ; that he 
„ -ſhould become indifferent to the endearments of love, 
when they could no longer be diſtinguiſhed from the of- 
* ficiouſneſs of duty; that while they were happy in 
the poſſeſſion of each other, it would be abſurd to ſuppole 
they would part; and that if this happmeſs ſhould 
ceaſe, it would not only inſure but aggravate their miſe- 
1 1 V 
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#7 ry to be inſeparably united ; that this event was leſs pro- 4 


- + judice and cuſtom, but according to the laws of reaſon 
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mediate orders that Clodio ſhould be admitted no more. 


the could not reſiſt; ſhe ſhewed it firſt to her mother, and 


deredd it as an indiſputable evidence of her virtue, as à re- 


a young gentleman who had juſt returned from his firſt 


which had been purchaſed for him by his father, whofe 
fortune enabled him to make a genteel proviſion for five 
fons, of whom Mercator was the youngeſt, and who- ex- 


5 proportions at his death. 


raged by the ſplendour: of her appearance, and the rank of 
ber company. He was urged rather hy eurioſity than 
hope to inquire who ſhe was; and he igon gained ſuch a 
knowledge of her circumſtances, as relieved him from | 

deſpair. bY | 


4. * 


* bable, in proportion as their cohabitation was voluntary, 
but that he would make ſuch proviſion for her upon the 
* contingency, as a wife would expect upon his death. He 
* conjured her not to determine under the influence of pre- 


and nature. After mature deliberation,” faid he, re- 
a member that the whole value of my life depends upon 
your will. I do not requeſt an explicit confent, with 
« whatever tranſport I might behold the lovely confuſion 
which it might produce. I ſhall attend you in a few 
days, with the anxiety, though not with the guilt of a 
criminal, who wai:s for the deciſion of his judge. If m 
viſit is admitted, we will never part: if it is ber L | 
can ſee you no more.“ 
Flavilla had too much underſtanding, as well as virtue 
to deliberate a moment upon this propoſal. She gave im- 


But his letter was a temptation to gratify her vanity, which 


then to the whole circle of her ſemale acquaintance, with 
all the exultatiBn of a hero who expoſes a vanquiſhed ene- 
my at the wheels of his chariot in a triumph; ſhe conſi- 


proof of all who had dared to cenſure the levity of her 


conduc, and a licence to continue it without apology or 
reſtraint. S I ; 

It happened chat Flavilla, oon after this accident, was 
ſeen in one of the boxes at the Play-houſe by Mereator, 


voyage as captain of a large ſhip in the Levant trade, 


pected to ſhare his eſtate, which was perſonal, in equal | 


Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but diſcou- 
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As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her nn 
and had no deſign upon ber virtue, he wrote in the firſt 
ardour of his pation to her mother; giving a faithful ac- 
count of his fortune and dependence, and entreating that 
he might be permitted to viſit Flavilla as a candidate for 
her affection. The old lady, after having made ſome in- 
quiries, by which the account that Mercator had given 
her was confirmed, ſent him an invitation and received 
his firſt viſit alone. She told him that as Flavilla had no 
fortune, and as a conſiderable part of his own was depen- 
dent upon his father's will, it would be extremely impru- 
dent to endanger the diſappointment of his expectations, 
d a marriage which would make it more neceſſary that they 
ſhould be fulfilled; that he ought therefore to obtain his 
father's conſent, before any other ſtep was taken, leſt he 
ſhould be embarraſſed by engagements which young perſons 
almoſt inſenſibly —— whose complacency in each 
other is continually gaining ſtrength by frequent viſits and 
converſation. To this counſel, ſo ſalutary and perplex- 
ing, Mercator was heſitating what to reply, when Pla- 
villa came in, an accident which he was now only ſolici- 
tous to improve. Flavilla was not diſpleaſed either with 
his perſon or his addrefs ; the frankneſs and gaiety of her 
diſpoſition ſoon made him forget that he was a ſtranger; a 
converſation commenced, during which they became yet more 
Pleaſed witheach other: and havingthns furmounted the dit- 
ficulty of a firſt viſit, he thought no more of the old lady, 
as he believed her auſpices were not neceſſary to his ſuccets. 
His viſits were often repeated, and he became every 

5 hour more impatient of delay; he preſſed his ſuit with that 
© contagious ardour which is caught at every glance, and] pro- 
duces the conſent which it ſolicits. At the ſame time, in- 
deed, a thought of his father would i intervene, but being 
determined to gratiſy his withes at all events, he conclud- 
ed with a ſagacity almoſt univerſal on theſe occaſions, that, 
of two evils, to mairy without his conſent was leſs, than 
to marry ' againſt it; and one evening after the lovers had 
ſpent the afternoon by themſelves, they went out ina 
Eind of frolic, which Mercator had propoſed in the vebe- 
mence of his paſſion, and to which Flavilla had conſented 
in che giddineſs of der ee and were 1 h at 
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Ia the firſt interval of recolle ion after this precipitate 
ſtep Mercator conſidered, that he ought to be the firſt who 


acquainted his father of the new alliance which had —— 


made in his family; but as he had not fortitude eng 


do it in perſon, he expreſſed it in the beſt terms heX 
conceive by a letter; aud after ſuch an apolagy for his = 


duct as he had been uſed to make to himſelf, he requeſted 


he might be permitted to preſenthis wife for the parental be- 
nediction, which alone was wanting to complete bis felicity. 


The old gentleman, whoſe character I cannot better ex- 
preſs, than in the faſhionable phraſe which has-been con- 
trived to palliate falſe principles and diſſolute manners, had 
been a gay man, and was well acquainted with the town. 
He had often heard Flavilla toaſted by rakes of qualizy, and 


often ſeen her at public places, Her beauty and her de- 


pendence, the gaiety of her dreſs, the mnltitude of her ad- 
mirers, the levity of her conduct, and all the cireumſtan- 
ces of her fituation, had concurred to render her character 
ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to judge of it with yet lefs 


charity, when ſhe had offended him by marrying his ſon, 
whom he confidered as difgraced, and impoveriſhed, and 
whoſe misfortune, as it was irretrievable, he ' reſolved not 


to: alleviate, but increaſe ; a reſolution by which fathers, 


| who have fooliſh and diſobedient ſons, uſually diſplay their 
own kindneſs and wiſdom As ſoon as he read Mercator's 


letter, he curſed him for a fool, who had been gulled by 
the artifices of a ſtrumpet, to ſcreen her from public infa- 
my, by fathering her children, and fecere her from a pri- 
fon by appropriating her debts. In an anſwer to his let- 
ter, which he wrote only to gratify his reſentment, he told 


bim, that if he had taken Flavilla into keeping he would 
have overlooked it; and if her extravagance had diſtreſ- 


* fed him, he would have ſatisfied his creditors : but that 


his marriage was not to be forgiven; » that he ſhould ne- 
ver have another fhilling of his menen! : and that he was 


+ determined to fee him no more.“ Mercator, who -was 


more provoked at this outrage than grieved at his loſs, diſ- 


da ined to reply; and believing that he had now moſt rea- 


ſon to be offended, could not be e to ſolicit — 
e methation. 


fle hired a genteel apartment for his wiſe & an upholſ- 
5 2 who, . a view to let lodgings, had taken and 
25 a2 furniſhed 
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furniſhed a large houſe in Leiceſter fields, and in about 


two months left her, to make another voyage. | 
He had received viſits of congratulation from her, nu- 
merous acquaintance, and had returned them, as a pledge 
of his deſire that they ſhould be repeated. But a remem- 
| brance of the gay multitude, whick, while he was at home, 
Had flattered his vanity, as ſoon as he was abſent alarmed 
His ſuſpicion. He had indeed no particular cauſe of j:a- 
louſy ; but his anxiety aroſe merely from a ſenſe of the temp- 


tation to which ſhe was expoſed, and the impoſſibility of 
his ſuperintending her conduct. 


In the mean time Flavilla . to Hotter round the 


fame giddy circle in which the had thone fo long; the num- 
ber of her viſitants was rather increaſed than diminiſhed, 
the gentlemen attended with yet greater aſſiduity; and ſhe 
continued to encourage their civilities by. the ſame indiſ- 
creet familiarity. She was one night at the maſquerade, 
and another at an opera-; ſometimes at a rout, and ſome- 
times rambling with a party of pleaſure in ſhort excurſions 


"from town; ſhe came home ſometimes at midnight, ſome- 


times in the morning, and lometimes the was abſent. ſeve⸗ 
Tal nights together. a 7 ns 
This conduct was the cauſe cf ach ben and un · 
eafineſs to the goodman and woman of the houſe. At firſt 


they ſuſpecled that Flavilla was no better than a woman of 
pleaſure ; ; and that the perſon who had hired the lodging 
for her as his wife, and had diſappeared upon pretence of 


a voyage to fea, had been employed to impoſe upon them 
| by concealing her character, in order to obtain ſuch accom- 
modation for her as ſhe could not ſo eafily have procured 
if it had been known: But as theſe ſuſpicions made them 
watchful and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered, that many 
ladies by whom the was viſited, were of good character and 
#Haſhion. Her conduct, however, ſuppoſing her to be a wife, 
was Hill inexcuſable, and (till endangered their credit and 
fubſiſtence; hints were often drop ped by the neighbours to 


the e of her charadter ; ; and an elderiy maiden 


YZ Jady, who lodged in the ſecond flabr, had given warning; 


the family was diſturbed at all hours of the night, and the 
door was ergwded all day with melſengers and mpg es to 


Flavilla. * * 2 


you * therefore, the goo woman wok an | opportu- 
tn nity 
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nity to remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant nd reſpect· 

ful terms, and with the utmoſt diffidence and caution ſhe 

told Flavilla, that ſhe was a fine young lady, that her huſ- 

band was abroad, that ſhe kept a great deal of company, 

and that the world was eenſoriqus : She wiſhed that leſs 

+ occaſion for ſcandal was given, and haped to be excuſed 

5 the liberty ſhe had taken, as ſhe might be ruined by thoſe 

* flanders which could have no influence upon the great, 
and which therefore they were not ſolicitous to avoid. 
This. addreſs, however ambiguous, and however gentle 
was eafi iy underſtood, and fiercely reſented. Flavilla, proud 
of her virtue, and impatient of controul, would have de- 
ſpiſed the counſel of a philoſpher ; if it had implied an im- 
peachment of her conduct; before a perſon ſo much her in- 
ferior thereſore, ſhe was under no reſtraint; the anſwered 
with a mixture of contempt and indignation, * That thoſe 
only who did not know her, would dare to take any li 
* berty with her eharadter; and warned her to propagate 
* no ſcandalous report at ber peril.“ Flayilla immediately 
roſe from her ſeat, and the woman departed without a re- 
ply, though the was ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger,. 
and from that moment ſhe determined, when Mercator re- 
turned, to give him warning. 

Mercator's: voyage was proſperous ; and after an auge | 
of about ten months he came back. The woman, to hom 
ber kuſband left the whole management of the lodgings, 
and who perſiſted i in her purpoſe, ſoon found an opportu- 
nity to put it in execution. Mereator, as his part of the 
contract had been punctually fulfilled, thonght he had ſome 
eauſe to be offended, and inſiſted to know Per reaſons for 
compelling him to leave her houſe. Lbeſe, his hoſteſs, 
who was indeed a friendly woman, was very unwilling : 
give; and as he perceived that ſhe evaded his queſtion, he 
decame more folicitous to obtain an anſwer. After much 
heſitation, which perhaps had a worſe effect than any tale 
which malice could have invented, ſhe told him, that Ma- 
dam kept a great deal of company, and often ſtaid out very 
ne ; and that ſhe had been always uſed to quiet and re 
gularity and was determined to let her e ad to ſome. 
perſon in a more private ſtation 

At this account Mercator changed ebentöhance: \faw 7 
he inferred from i juſt as much more thay truth, as he be. 
Leved it to be leſs. After ſome moments of lulgence, he 
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| eonjured her to conceal nothing from bim, with an eme. 
tion which convinced her that the had already ſaid too 
much. She then aſſured him that he had no cealomab be 
| alarmed; for that the had no exception to his lady. 
thoſe gaieties which her ſtation and the faſhion cafficiently 
. authoriſed. Mercator's ſuſpicions, however, were not whol- 
ty removed; and he began to think he had found a confi- 


dante whom it would be his intereſt to truſt : he therefore; 
in the folly of his jealouſy, confefſed that he had ſome 
doubts concerning his wife, which it was of the utmoſt im- 
portance to his honour, and his peace to reſolve : he en- 


treated that he might continue in the apartment another 


year ; that as he thould again leave the kingdom in a ſhort 
time, ſhe would ſuffer no incident which might confirm 


either his hopes or his fears to eſcape her notice in his ab- 
Fence ; and that at his return ſhe would give him ſuch an 
account as would at leaſt deliver him from the torment of 


aufen and determine his future conduct. 
There is no ſophiſtry more general, than that by which 


we juſtify a buſy and ſcrupulous inquiry after ſecrets, which 


to diſcover is to be wretched without hope of redreſs ! and 


ro ſervice to which others are ſo eaſily engaged as to aſſiſt 
zn the ſearch. To communicate ſuſpicions of matrimonial 


inſidelity, eſpecially to a huſband, is, by a- ſtrange mixture 


of folly and malignity, deemed not only an act of juſtice | 


but of friendſhip, though it is too late to prevent an evil, 


which, whatever be its guilt, can diffufe wretchedneſs only 


in proportion as it is known It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the general kindneſs of Mercator's confidante was on 
This cis 
had been placed in her, and the power with which the was 


1 inveſted ; ſhe conſented to Mercator's propoſal, and pro- 
* miſed, dba ſhe: would with the utmoſt fidelity execute her 


| -<ommiſion. 


< Mercator, however, 8 his! faſpicions from his 
wife; and, indeed, in her preſence, they were forgotten. 
Her manner of life he. began ſeriouſly to diſapprove ; but 
being. well acquainted with her temper, in which great 


Hveetneſs was blended with a high ſpirit, he would not em- 


Sitter the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay by altercation, chiding 
and tears; but. when her mind was melted into tenderneſs 
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to bis n, and entreated her to behave with ure and 


cueumſpection: * becauſe,” ſaid he. * I know that my fa- . 


THEE keeps a watchful eye upon your conduct, which may, 
6 therefore, confirm or remove his diſpleaſure, and either 


« intercept or Beſtow ſuch an increaſe of my fortune as will 


« prevent the pangs of ſeparation, which muſt otherwiſe ſo 
often return, and in a fhort time unite us to part no more.” 


To this caution ſhe had then no power to reply: and they 15 


Fe with mutual proteſtations of unalterable love. 
Flavilla, ſoon after ſte was thus left in a kind of widow- 
o a ſecond time, found herſelf with child; and within 
ſomewhat leſs than eight months after Mercator's return 
from his firſt voyage, the happened to tumble as ſhe was go- 


ing up ſtairs, and being immediately taken ill, was brought 
to bed before the next morning. The child, though i its - 
birth had been precipitared more than a month, was not 


_ remarkably {mall, nor had any van. which exmangers 


| 2 its life. | 
it was now W that the vigils of bitt, ande 


tumults of balls and viſits ſhonld, for a while, be ſuſpend- 
ed; and in this interval of languor and retirement, Fla- 
villa firſt became thoughtful She often reflected upon 
Mercator's caution when they laſt parted, which had made 
an indelible impreſſioñ upon her mind, though it had pro- 
duced no alteration in her conduct; notwithſtanding the 


manner in which it was expreſſed, and the reafen upon 


which it was founded, ſhe began to fear that it might have 
been ſecretly prompted by jealouſy: 'The birth, therefore, 


of her firſt child in his abſence, at-a time when, if it had 


not been premature, it could not poſſibly have been his, 
was an accident which greatly alarmed her; but there was 


yet another, for which it was ſtill leſs in ber power e e. 


count, and which, therefore, alarmed her ſtill more. 


It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received from 
a lady who ſat next her at an opera, and whonwſhe had ne- 


ver ſeen before, introduced a converſation which ſo much 


delighted her, that ſhe gave her a preſſin . invitation to viſit 


her: This invitation was accepted, and in a few days the 
viſit was paid. Flavilla was not leſs pleaſed at the ſecond 
interview than ſhe bad been at the firſt; and without mak- 
ing any other inquiry concerning the lady than where ſhe 
Jived, took the firſt opportunity to wait on her. The ap- 
5 in which the was received was the ground floor 
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of an «alan houſe, at a ſmall diſtance from St. James'. 
It happened that Flavilla was placed near the window; and 
a party of the horſe. guards riding through the ſtreet, ſhe 
expected to fee ſome of the royal family, and haſtily threw 
up the ſaſh. A gentleman who was paſling by at the ſame 
inſtant, turned about at the noiſe of the window, and Fla- 
villa no ſooner faw his face than ſhe. knew him to be the 
father of Mercator. After looking firſt ſteadfaſtly at her, 
and then glancing his eye at the lady whom ſhe was viſit- 
ing, he affected a contemptnous ſneer, and went on. Pla- 
villa, who had been thrown into ſome eonfuſion by the 
ſudden and unexpected fight of a perſon, who ſhe knew 
conſidered her as the difgrace of his family and the ruin 
of his chill, now changed countenance, and haſtily retir- 
ed to another part of the room. She was both touched 
with grief and anger at the filent inſult of which, how- 
ever, lhe did not then ſuſpect the cauſe. It is, indeed, pro- 
bable, that the father of Mercator would no where have 
looked upon ber with complacency: but as foon as he ſaw 
her companion, he recollected that ſhe was the favourite 
miſtreſs of an old caurtier, and that this was the houſe in 
which be kept her in great ſplendour, though the had been, 
by turns, a proſtitute. to many others. It happened that 
_ Hlavilla, foon after this accident, diſcovered the character 
of her new acquainiance z ; and never remembered by whom 
ſhe bad been ſeen in her Company, without the utmoſt re- 
gret and apprehenſion... 
_ _ She nowrTelolve to move in a lets eirele. a wah more 
cirgumſpegion. in the mean time ber little boy, whom 
ſhe ſuckled, grew very faſt; and it could no longer be known 
by his appearance, that be had been born too ſoon. His. 
mother frequently gazed at bim till her eyes overflowed 
| with tears; and though her pleaſures were now become do- 
= meſſic yet the feared leſt that which had produced ſhould 
deſtroy them After mach. deliberation, ſhe determined 
that ſhe would conceal the child's age from its father; be- 
mMeving it prudent to prevent a ſuſpicion, which barer 
Ul 8 it might be difficult to remove, as her juſtifi 
catiow would depend wholly, upon the teſtimony of her de- 
pendents ; and her mother's and her own would neceſſarily 
become doubtful, when every one would have reaſon to 
- conclude, that it would ſtill have N the oo » fuppoſ- 
ing the contrary to have been true. Tk 
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Such was 23 Rate of Flavilla's mia and her little boy 
was. fix months old, when Mercator returned. She re- 
ceived him with joy, indeed, but it was mixed with a vi- 
fible confuſion; their mee ing was more tender, but on her 
part it was leſs cheerful ; ſhe ſmiled with inexpreſſible com- 


placency, but at the ſame time the tears guthed from her 


eyes, and ſhe was ſeized with an univerſal tremor. Mer- 
cator caught the infection, and careſſed firſt his Flavilla, 
and then his boy, with an exceſs of fondneſs and delight 
that before he had never expreſſed. The ſight of the child 
made him more than ever with a reconciliation with his 
father : and having beard at his firſt landing, that he was 


' dangerouſly ill, he determined to go immediately and at- 


tempt to ſee him, promiſing that he would return to ſup- 


per. He had, in the midſt of his careſſes, more than once 
2 the age of his fon, bot the queſtion had been al- 


s evaded ; of which, however, he took no notice, nor 
it produce any ſuſpicion. 
N was now hailing to inquire b: his fuer ; but as 


be paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſly laid hold of 
by his landlady. He was not much diſpoſed to inquire 
how ſhe had fulfilled his charge: but perceiving by her 


looks, that ſhe had ſomething to communicate, which was 


at leaſt in her own opinion of importance, he ſuffered her 
to take him into her parlour. She immediately ſhut the 
door, and reminded him, that ſhe had undertaken an office 
with reluctance which he had preſſed upon her ; and that 


ſhe had done nothing in it to which he had not bound her 
by a promiſe ; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to communi» 


. cate her diſcoveries ; ; but that he was a worthy gentleman, .. 


and indeed, ought to know them. She then told him, 


© that the child was born within leis than eiglit months af- 
ter his laſt return from abroad x that it was ſaid to have 


come before its time, but that having preſſed to ſee it, ſhe 


Vas refuſed.“ This, indeed, was true, and confirmed 


the good weman in her ſuſpicion ; for Flavilla, who had 


ſtill reſented the freedom which ſhe had taken in her re- 
monſtrance, had kept her at a great diſtance; and the ſer- 
vants, to gratify their miſtreſs, treated her with the utmoſt 


inſolence and contempt. | 
At this relation 2 reator turned pale. "The. now recol- - 

hat his 9 * the child's birth boon : 
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deen evaded 5 and conclided, that be. had been ſhedding 
tears of tenderneſs and joy ever a ſtrumpet and a 8 


who had robbed him of his patrimony, his honour, and his 
peace. He ſtarted up with the furious wildneſs of ſudden 


phrenzy. : but ſhe,” with great difficulty, prevailed. upon 


him not to leave the room — He ſat down and remained 
ſome time motionlefs, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and his hands locked in each other In proportion as he 


believed his wife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for his father 
revived: and he reſolved, with greater zeal, to proſecute 


| his purpoſe of ——— f attempting a reconctliation, 


In this ſtate of confuſion and diſtreſs, he went to the 


_ Houſe, where be learned bat his father bad died early in 
the morning, and that his relations were then aſſembled 
to read his will. Fulvius, a brother of Mercator's mo- 


ther, nh whom he bad always been a favourite, happen- 


ing to paſs from one room to another; heard his voice. 


He accolted him with great ardour of friendſhip : and, 


 foothing him with expreſſions of condolence and affeRion, 
inſiſted to introduce him to the com 


y. Mercator ta- 
eitly confented ; he was received at ih with civility by 


Bis brothers, and fitting down among them, the will was 
rend. He ſeemed to liſten like the refit 5 but was, indeed, 


muſmg over the ſtory which he had juſt heard, and loſt in 


N W hk ſpeculation of his own wretchedneſs- He waked as 
from a dream, when. the voice of the perſon who had been 
reading was ſuſpended; and finding that he could no long - 


er contain himſelk, he ſtarted up and would have leſt the 
company. 


Of the will d. know 


1 4 nothing ; ; but, his uncle believing that he was moved with 
grief and reſentment at the manner in which he had been 
mentioned in it, and the bequeſt only of a r took 


him into another room: and to apologize for his tather's 


unkindneſs, told him, that * the reſentment which he ex- 
preſſed at his marriage, was every day increaſed by the 
conduct of his wife, whoſe character was now become no- 

« toriouſſy infamous; for that ſhe had been ſeen at the 
lodgings of a known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared 
Ito be well acquainted.” This account-threw Mercator 
into another agony, from which be was, howev: 
1 55 recovered * his uncle. who, as the onhytexpedi 
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by which he could retrieve his misfortune, and ſoothe his 
diltreſs, propoſed that he fhonld no more return to his 
lodgings, but go home with him, and that he would him- 
ſelf take ſuch meaſures with his wife, as could ſcarce fail 


of inducing her to accept a ſeparate maintenance, aſſume 


another name, and trouble him no more. Mercator, in 


the bitterneſs of his aMi@ion, conſented to this propoſal, 


and they went away together | 1 
- Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by Flavilla 
with the moſt tender impatience. She had put her little 


boy to bed, and decorated a ſmall room in which they had 


been uſed to ſup by themfelves, and which ſhe had ſhut 
up in his abſence: the counted the moments as they paſ- 
ſed, and liſtened to every carriage and every ſtep that ſhe 
heard. Supper was now ready ; Her impatience was in- 
credſed'; terror was at length mingled with regret, and, 
her fende was only buſied to afflict her, ſhe willted, ſhe 
feared, the accuſed, ſhe apologized, and ſhe wept. In the 
height of theſe eager expectations, and this tender diſtreſs, | 
the received a billet which Mercator had been perſuaded 
by his uncle to Write, in which he upbraided her in the 


| ffrongeſt terms, with abuſing his confidence and diſho- 
nouring his bed ; of this, he ſaid he bad now obtain- 
ed ſufficient proof to-do juſtice to himſcit, and that he Wo 


was determined to ſee her no more.“ 

To thoſe, whoſe hearts have not already ace 
them with the agony which ſeized F lavjlla upon the fight 
of this billet, all attempts to deſcribe ĩt ould be not only 
ineffectual, but abſurd. Having paſſed the night without 
ſleep, and the next day without food, diſappointed in eve- 
ry attempt to diſcover what was become of Mercator, and 
doubting, tf {the ſhould have ſound him, whether it would 
) poſſible to>onvince_ him of her innocence; the violent 


"4 agltation of her mind produced a flow fever, Which, be- 


fore the conſidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to 
the child, while the cheriſhed it at her boſom, and wept 
cover it as an porter whoſe life ſhe. Was ſuſtaining vith her 
o N. | 

After Mercator had been Abſent ci ten days, his un- 
* having perſuaded him to accompany ſome friends to a 
*country-ſeat at the diſtance of near fixty miles, went to 


his N in order to diſcharge che rent, and try what 


- terms 
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terms he could make with Flavilla, whom he hoped to in- 5 
timidate with threats of proſecution and divorce; but when ed 
be came, he ſound th Flavilla was ſinking very faſt un- me 
der her diſeaſe, and hk the child was dead already. The ra 
nto whole hands ſhe had jufl put her fre 


woman of the houſ 


repeating watch and ſome other ornaments, as a ſecurity he 
for her rent, was ſo touched with her diſtreſs, and ſo firm- ex 
ly perſuaded of her innocence, by the manner in which fo 


' ſhe had addreſſed her, and the calm ſolemnity with which le 
' ſhe abſolved thoſe by whom ſhe had been traduced, that PC 


as foon as ſhe diſcovered Fulvius's buſineſs, ſhe threw her- he 
ſelf on her knees, and entreated, that if he knew where ip 
Mercator was to be found, he would urge him to return, I a 


that, if poſſible, the life of Flavilla might be preſerved, a1 
and the happineſs of both be reſtored by her juſtification. v 
Fulvius, who ſtill ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt was in fe 
doubt af the cauſe that had produced them, would not diſ- mn 
cover his nephew; but after much entreaty and expoſtula- 


tion, at laſt engaged upon His honour for the coriveyance 1e 
ok a letter. The woman, as foon as ſhe had obtained this | 
_ promiſe, ran up and communicated it to Flavilla; who, r 


when ſhe had recovered from the ſurpriſe and tumult which 
it occaſioned, was ſupported in her bed, and in about half 
a2n hour, after many efforts and many intervals, wrote a 
iuort billet, which was lealed and put into the hands of 
FE - Fulvins. | 
Fulvius immediately zncloſed and diſpatched. it by the 

| pol, reſolving that, in a queſtion ſo doubtful and of ſuch 
importance, he would no farther interpoſe. Mercator, 

who the mowent he caſt his eye upon the letter, knew 

both che hand and. ſeal, after pauſing a few moments in 

ſuſpenſe, at length tore it open, and read theſe words: — 

Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I ſhould not be 
acquitted of guilt in aby circumſlances, but thoſe in 
* which I write. I do not therefore, but for Jour lake, 
with them other than they are. The dear infant, whoſe 
birth bas undone me, now lies dead at my fide, a victim 
to my indiſcretion and your reſentment. I am ſearce 
able to guide my pen. But I moſt earneſtly entregt to 
ſee you, that you may at leaſt have the ſatisfaction t9 hear 
me atteſt my innocence with the laſt ſigh, any! ſeal Hur 
* reconciliation on Py bs while [10997 are 5 e the 
9 
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Mercator, whom an 8 would leſs have affect- 
ed than this letter, felt all his tenderneſs revive in a mo- 
ment, and refſected with unutterable anguiſh upon the 
raſhneſs of his reſentment. At the thoughts of his diſtance 
from London, he ſtarted as if he had felt a dagger in his 
heart. He lifted up his eyes to heaven, with a look that 
expreſſed at once an accufation of himſelf, and a petition 
for her; and then ruſhing out of the houſe, without taking 
leave of any, or ordering a ſervant to attend him, he took 
polt horſes at the neighbouring inn, and in leſs than fic 
hours was in Leiceſter fields. But notwithſtanding his 


ſpeed, he arrived too late; Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt 


agony, and her eyes could behold him no more. Grief 
and diſappointment, remorſe and deſpair, now totally ſub- 
verted his reaſon. It became neceſſary to remove him by 


force from the body ; and after a confinement ' of two ae 


in a mad-houſe, be died. 

May every lady on whoſe memory compaſſion ſhall re- 
cord theſe events, tremble to aſſume the levity of Flavil- 
la; for, perhaps, it is in the power of no man in Merca- 
dee eircumffa to be ee than Mercator. 
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FROM THE RAMBLER. 


Face me where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the globe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Jove detorms tl? inclement year; 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils; 
The N who e {peaks and ſweetly frntlew.. 
Frax cis. 


O* the We yy n:iſery of our preſent ſtate, part 

aries from ourſenfations, and part from our opinions; 
part is diſtributed by nature, and part is, in à great meaſure, 
apportioned by ourfelves. Pofitive pleaſure we cannot al- 


ways obtain, and poſitive pain we often cannot remove. 


No man can give to his own plantations the fragrance of 
the Indian groves, nor will any precepts of philoſophy - 
enable him to withdraw his attention from wounds and dif- 


caſes. But the negative infelicity which proceeds, not | 
from the prefſure of ſufferings, but the abſence of enjoy= 
ments, will always yield to the remedies of reaſon, 
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One of the great arts of eſcaping all ſnperſl1ons uneaſi- 
W is to free our minds from the habit of comparing our 
condition with that of others, on whom the bleſſings of 
life are more bountifully beſtowed, or with eee 
ſtates of delight and ſecurity. perhaps unattainable by 
mortals. Few are placed in a ſituation ſo gloomy and di. 
treſsfub as nos to ſee every day beings yet more forloin 
and miſerable, from whom they may learn to rejoice in 
their own lot. 

There is no inconvenience leſs ſnperable by art or dili- 
gence, than the inclemency of climates; and therefore 
none which affords more proper exerciſe for this philoſo- 
phical abſtraction. A native of England, when he is pinch- 
ed witli the froſts of December, may leffen his aflection 
for his country by ſuſfering his imagination to wander in 
the vales of Aſia, and ſport among woods that are always 

een, and ſtreams that always murmur. But if he turns 
his thoughts towards the polar regions, and conſiders the 
nations to whom a great part of the year is darkneſs, and 
who are condemned to paſs weeks and months. amid} 


mountains of ſnow, he will ſoon recover his tranquillity ; 


and while he ſtirs his fire, or throws his cloak about on. 
reflect how much he owes-to Providence, that he is not 
placed in Siberia or in Greenland. _ 

The barrenneſs of the earth, and the ſeverity of the 
ſkies, are ſo great in theſe dreary countries, that they 
might be reaſonably expected to confine the mind wholly 
to the contemplation of neceſſity and diſtreſs; and that the 
care of eſcaping death, from cold and hunger, ſhould leave 
no room for thoſe paſſions which, in lands of plenty, in- 
fluence the actions, or diverſify the characters; that the 
ſummer ſhould be ſpent in providing for the winter, and the 

winter in longing for the ſummer. 

Vet it is known, that learned 3 1 found its 
way into thoſe abodes of poverty and gloom: Lapland and 
Iceland have their hiſtorians, their critics, and their poets, 
and love extends his dominion wherever humanity can be 
found; and perhaps exerts the ſame power in the Greet.- 
lander' J wt, as in the ee, of eaſtern monarchs. 


N one of the * caves, into which the families of 
Greenland retirztogether to pals the cold Months, and 
hich Ry: be en their ee or e, a yauth and 
| n i maid, 


beauty, expected the uſual fo 
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maid, who had come from different parts of the country, 
were ſo much diſtinguiſhed for their beauty, that they 
were called by the reſt of the inhabitants Anningait and 
Ajut, from their ſuppoſed reſemblance to their anceſtors 


of the ſame names, who were transformed of old into the 


ſun and moon. 


Anningait had for fome time heard the praiſes of A jut ” 
with little emotion, but, at laſt, by frequent interviews, 
became ſenſible of her charms; and juſt made diſcovery 


of his affections, by inviting her, w 1th her parents, to atcalt, 


where he placed before Ajut the tail of a whale A. 


ſeemed not much delighted by this gallantry; but, how- 


ever, from that time, was obſerved rareiy to appear but in 


a vell made of the- ſkin of a white deer. She uſed fre- 


| quently to renew the black dye upon her hands and ſore- 


head, to adorn her ſleeves with coral and thells, and braid 
her hair with great exactneſs. 
The elegance of her dreſs and the judicious diſpefitich 


«> her ornaments, had ſuch an effect upon Anningait, that 


he could be no longer reftrained from a declaration of his 
love. He therefore compoſed a poem in her praiſe; in 


Which, among other heroic and tender ſentiments, he de- 


clared, That ſhe was beautiful as the vernal willow, fra- 
grant as thyme on the mountains; that her fingers | were 
white as the teeth of the morſe, and her fmile grateful 


though ſhe fhould paſs the ſnows of the midland moun- 
tains, or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of eaſtern cannibals; 
that he would tear her from the embraces of the genius 
of the rocks, ſnatch her from the. paws of Ameros, and 
reſcue her from the raven of Hoſcufu.“ He concluded 
with a wiſh, that whoever fhall attempt to hinder his 
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union whh Ajut might be buried without his bow, and 
that in the land of ſouls his fkull might ſerve for no 
* other uſe than to catch the droppings of the ſtarry lamps.“ 


The ode was univerſally applauded, and it was expected 
that Ajut, would fi eld to ſuch fervour and accom. 
pliſhments. But Ajfut, with the natural haughtineſs cf 
is of courtſhip, and before 


ſhe would confeſs herſelf conquered, the ſun returned, 
the ice broke, and the ſeaſon of labour called all to their 
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as the diſſolution of the. ice; that he would purſue her, 
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' Anningait and Ajut for a time always went ont in the « 
fame boat, and divided whatever was caught. Anningait, 

in the ſight of his miſtreſs, loſt no opportunity of ſignaliz- 1 


ing his courage; He attacked the ſea horſes on the ice; 
he purſued the ſeals into the water; and leaped upon the 
back of the 'whale, while he was yet ſtruggling with the 
remains of life. Nor was his diligence leſs to accumulate 
all that was neceſſary to make his winter comfortable: 
He dried the roe of fiſhes and the fleſh of ſeals ; he en- 
trapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to aJorn 
his bride ; he feaſted her with eggs from the rocks, and 
ſtrewed her tent with flowers. | | 
- It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to a diſtant 
part of the coaſt, before anningait had completed his 
Rore, he therefore entreated Ajut, that ſhe would at lat 
3 him her hand, and accompany him to that part of 
1e country to which he was now ſummoned by neceſſity. 
Ajut thought him not yet entitled to ſuch condeſcenſion, 
and therefore propoſed, as a trial of his conſtancy, that he 
ſhonld return at the end of ſummer to the cavern where 
their acquaintance: cormmenced, and there expect the re- 
ward of his aſſiduities. O virgin, beautiful as the ſun 
+ ſhining on the water, conſider,” ſaid Anningait, what 
thou haſt required. How eaſily may my re:urn be pre- 
© cluded by a ſudden froſt or unexpected fogs ? then mult 
the night be paſt without my Ajut. We live not, my 
fair, in thoſe fabled countries, which lying ſtrangers ſo 
wantonly deſcribe where the whole year is divided into 
# ſhort days and nights; where the ſame habitation ſerves _ 
for ſummer and winter; where they raiſe houſes in rows 
2 above the ground, dwell together from year to year, 
with flocks of tame animals grazing. in the fields about 
them; and can paſs at any time from one place to ano- | 
ther, through ways inclaſed with trees, or qver walls 
* raiſed upon the inland waters; and direct their courſe 
* through wide countries by the ſight of green hills or 
. 4 ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer we have no means 
© of paſſing the mountains, whoſe ſnows are never diſſolv- 
2 ed; nor can remove to any diſtant reſidence, but by our 
boats coaſting the bays. | Conſider, Ajut, LEE ſummer 
4 days, and a few-winter nights, and the liſe of man is at 


a end. Night is the time of eaſe and feſtivity, of re- 
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© yels a g1iety, but what will be the flaming Lag. the 
delicious ſeal, or the ſoft oil, without the ſmile of Ajut.? 

The eloquence of Anningait was in vain, the maid con- 
tinued inexorable, and they parted with ardent promiſes to 
meet again beſore the night of winter. 

Anningait, however, diſcompoſed by the dilatory « coy- 
neſs of Ajut, was yet reſolved to omit no tokens of amo- 
rous reſpect; and therefore preſented her at his departure 
with the ſkins of ſeven white ſawns, of five ſwans, and 
even ſeals ; with a large ket:le of braſs, which he had 
purchaſed from a ſhip at the price of half a whale, and 
two horns of ſea-unicorns : with three marble lamps, and 
ten veſſels of ſea oil. 


Ajut was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of her lover, 


or ſo much overpowered by his magnificence, that ſhe fol- 


lowed him to the ſea-ſide; and when ſhe ſaw him enter 


the boat, ſhe wiſhed aloud that he might return with plen- 


ty of ſkins and oil; that neither the mermaids might 
ſnatch him into the deeps, nor the ſpirits of che rocks con- 
fine him in their caves. 

She ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing 5 and 


then returned to her hut, ſilent and dejected. She laid 


aſide, from that hour, her white deer ſkin, ſuffered her 
hai to fpread unbraided on her ſhoulders, and forbore to 


mi in the dances of the maidens. She endeavoured 
10 divert ber thoughts by -continual application to fe- 


minine employments, gathered moſs for their winter lamps, 


and dried graſs to line the boots of Anningait. Of the: 


ſkins which he had beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſhing- 
coat, a ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquiſite manufacture; 


and while ſhe was thus buſied, ſolaced her labours. with a 


ſong. in which ſhe prayed, that her lover might have 


hands ſtronger than the paws of the bear, and feet ſwift- 


er than the feet of the rein-deer ; that his dart might ne- 


ver err, and that his boat might never leak; that he 
might never {tumble on the ice, nor faint in the water: 
* that the ſeal might ruſh on his harpoon, and that the: 
* wounded whale might daſh the waves in vain. 


The large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſport 


their families, are always rowed by women; for no man 


will debaſe himſelf by work which requires neither ſlrill nor 


courage. e therefore expoſed . by idleneſs to the 
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wich an intent to leap into the water, and ſwim back to 
his miſtreſs; but recollecting the miſery which they muſt 
endure in the winter without oil for the lamp or ſkins for 
the bed, he reſolved to employ the weeks of abſence in pro- 
viſion ſor nights of plenty and felicity.. He therefore com- 
poſed his emotions as well as he could, and expreſſed, in 


wild numbers and uncouth images, his hopes, his ſorrows, 
and his fears: O life,” ſays he, frail and uncertain! 


< where ſhall wretched men find thy reſemblance, but in 
floating on the ocean? It towers on high, it ſparkles at 


a diſtance, while the florms drive and the waters beat it; 


© the ſun melts it above, and the rocks fhatter it below, 
What is pleafure but a ſudden blaze ſtreaming from the 
north, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks the tra- 

veller wich the hopes of light, and then vaniſhes for ever? 


out knowledge of our danger, and which draws us on by 
imperceptible degrees, till we have loft all power of re- 
ſiſtance and eſcape? Till I fixed my eyes on the graces 
of Ajut, before I called her to the banquet, I was care- 
teſs as the fleeping morſe. I was merry as the ſingers in 
the ftars. Why, Ajut, did I gaze npon thy graces : why, 
my fair, did 1 call thee to the banquet : Yet, be fiirh- 
< ful, my fair, remember Anningait, and meet my return 
with the ſmile of virginity. I will chace the deer, I will 
- © ſubdne the whale, refiftleſs as the froſt of darkneſs, and 
<-unwearied as the ſummer's ſun. In a few weeks J ſhall 
'< return proſperous and wealthy; then ſhallthe roe-fiſh and 
the porpoiſe feaft thy, kindred ; The fox and hare ſhall co- 
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e ver thy couch; the tough hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee 


from cold; and thefatof the whaleilluminatethy dwelling. 
Anningait having with theſe ſentiments conſoled his 
grief, and animated his induftry, found that they had now 
<oafted the beadland, and ſaw the whale ſpouting at a diſ- 
tance. He therefore placed himſelf in kis fiſhing boat, 
called his affociates to their ſeveral employments, plied his 
_ ar and harpoon. with. incredible courage and dexterity, 
and by dividing his time between the chace and fiſhery, 
ſuſpended the miſeries of abſence and ſuſpicion” = 
Ajut, in the mean time, notwithſtanding her neglected 
dreſs, as ſhe was drying ſome. fkins in the ſun, happened 
Asso catch the eye of Norngſuk when he returned from hunt- 


| | | as 


Tvazes of his paſſion, went thrice to the ſtern of the boar, 


What is love but a whirlpool, which we approach with- 
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ing. Norngſuk was of birth; truly illuſtrious. His mother 
bad died in child birth; and his father, the moſt expert 
fiſher of Greenland, had periſhed by too cloſe purſuit of 
the whale His dignity was equalled by his riches; he 
was maſter of four mens and two womens boats, had nine- 
tubs of oil in his winter habftation, and five and twen- 
ty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the ſeaſon of darkneſs. 
When he ſaw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw - 
over her the ſkin of a deer that he had taken, and Toon af- 
ter preſented her witha branchof coral. Ajut refuſed his gifts, 
and determined to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 
Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtratagem. He 
knew that Ajut would conſult an Angekok, or diviner, 
concerning the fate of her lover, and the felicity of his fu- 
ture life. He therefore applied himſelf to the moſt cele- 
brated Angekok of that part of the country; and by a pre- 
ſent of two feals and a marble kettle, obtained a promiſe, 
that when Ajut fhould conſult him, he would declare that 
her lover was in the land of fouls. Ajut, in a ſhort time, 
brought him a coat made by herſelf, and inquired what 
events were to befal her, with aſſurances of a much larger 
reward at the return of Anningait, if the prediction ſhould 
flatter her deſires. The Angekok knew the way to rich- 
es; and therefore declared, that Anningait, having al- 
ready caught two whales, would ſoon return home with a 
large boat laden with proviſions. 8 
| This prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep ſecret ; and 
therefore Norngſuk, depending upon his artifice, renew- 
ed his addreſſes with greater confidence; but finding him- 
ſelf ſtill unſucceſsful, applied himſelf to her parents with 
gifts and promites. The wealth of Greenland is too power- 
ful for the virtue of a Greenlander; they forgot the merit 
and the prefents of Anningait, and decreed. Ajut to the 
embraces of Norngſuk. She entreated, the remonſtrated, 
ſhe wept, and raved; but finding riches irreſiſtible, ſhe 
Fed away into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon ber- 
ries, and birds or hares which fhe had the fortune to en- 
ſnare ; taking care at an hour when the was not likely to 
be found, ts view the ſea every day, that her lover might 
not mils her at His return. 
At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Anningait had 
| "Expand, failing flow and heavy laden 9 the coalt. She 
ran 
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ran with all the impatience of affection to catch her lover 


zin her arms, and to tell him her conſtancy and ſufferings. 


When the company reached the land, they informed her, 


mat Anningait, when the fiſhery was ended, being unable 
10 ſupport the flow paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet 


out before them in his fiſhing-boat, and "y” expected at 
their arrival to find him on ſhore. 

Ajut, diſtracted at this intelligence, was about to fly 
again into the hills without knowing why. But ſhe was now 
in the hands of her parents, who forced her back to her 
own hut, and endeavoured to comfort her. They at laſt 
retired to reſt ; and Ajut went down to the beach, where 
finding a fiſhing-boat, ſhe entered it without heſitation ; and 
telling thoſe who wondered at her raſhneſs, that the was 
going in ſearch of Anuingait, rowed away with e ſwift- 


7 nets, and was ſeen no more. 


The fate of cheſe lovers gave occaſion to various fictions 
and conjectures. Some were of opinion, that they are 


T changed into ſtars; others imagine, that Anningait was 


ſeized in his paſfage by the genius of the rocks, and that 
Aut was transformed into a mermaid, and ſtill continues 


to ſeek her lover in the deſerts of the ſea. But the gene- 
ral perſuaſion i is, chat they are both in that part of the land 


of ſouls where the fun never ſets, where oil is always freſh, 


and proviſions are always warm. - The virgins ſometimes 
throw a thimble and a needle into the bay from which the 


hapleſs maid departed 3; and when a Greenlander would 


- Praiſe any couple for virtuous affection, he declares, that 


1 q 


| they love like en e and Ajut. 
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Cloſe their long glories with a ſi gh to ind ; 
1 h' en . of baſe mankind. Por. 


MO NG the emirs and IN the ſong of valour and of 


\ wiſdom, that Rand at the corners of the Indian throne, 
£ aſſiſt the counſels, or conduct the wars of the poſterity 


of Timur, the firſt place was long held by Morad the fon of 
Hanuth. Morad having ſignalized himſelf in many battles 
and ſieges, was rewarded with the government of a pro- 


4 


vince 5 from which the Te of his wien and moderation 
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was wafted to the pinnacles of Agra, by the prayers of thoſe 
whom his adminiſtration made happy. The emperor cal- 
led him into his preſence, and gave into his hands the keys 


of riches, and the ſabre of command The voice of Mo- 


rad was heard from the confines of Perſia to the Indian 
ocean; every tongue faultered in his preſence, and every 
eye was caſt down before him. "TIES Ee - 

Morad lived for many years in proſperity ; every day in- 
creaſed his wealth, and extended his inflience. The fages 
repeated his maxims ; the captains of thouſands waited his 


commands, Competition withdrew into the cavern of envy, _ 


and diſcontent trembled at her own murmurs. But human 
greatneſs is ſhort and tranſitory, as the odour of incenſe in 


the fire The ſun at laſt grew weary of gilding the pa- 


laces of Morad ; the clouds of ſorrow gathered round his 
head and the tempeſt of batred roared round his dwelling. 

Morad now ſaw that his ruin was approaching The firſt 
that forſook him were his poets ; their example was follow- 


ed by all thoſe whom he had rewarded for contributing to 
his pleaſures ; and only a few, whoſe virtue had entitled 


them to favour, were now to be ſeen in his hall or cham- 


bers. He ſaw his danger, and proſtrated himſelf at the 


foot of the throne. His accuſers were confident and loud: 


his friends contented themſelves with frigid neutrality 'IY 
and the voice of truth was overborne by clamour. Morad 


Vas diveſted of his power, deprived of his acquiſitions, and 
condemned to paſs the reſt of his life on his hereditary 
eſtate. : | | 85 Fs 4 

Morad had been ſo long accuſtomed to crowds and buſi- 
neſs, to ſupplicants and flattery, that he knew not how to 


fill up his hours in ſolitude. He ſaw the fun riſe with re- 


gret, becauſe it forced a new day upon him for which he 
had no uſe; and envied the ſavage that wanders in the de- 
ſert, becauſe he has no time vacant from the calls of na- 
ture, but is always chaſing his prey, or ſleeping in his den. 

His diſcontent in time vitiated his conſtitution, and a 
ſlow diſeaſe ſeized upon him. He refuſed phyſic, he ne- 
glected exerciſe, he lay down on his couch peeviſh and 
reſtleſs, rather afraid to die than deſirous to live. His do- 


meſlics for a time redoubled their aſſiduities; but finding 
that no officiouſneſs could ſoothe, nor exactneſs ſatisfy, they 


gave way to negligence and ſloth; and he that once com- 
; 275 | " manded 
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manded nations, often languiſhed i in his chamber withour 
an attendant. . 

In this meanchals Rate, Morad eon meſſen- 
gers to recall this eldeſt ſon Abouzaid from the. army. 
Abvuzaid was alarmed at the account of his father's fick- 


neſs, and haſted by long journeys to his place of reſidence, 


Morad was yet living, and felt his ſtrength return at the 
embraces of his 8 Then commanding him to fit down 


at his bed-ſide, Abouzaid,” ſaid he, thy father has no 


more to hope or fear from the inhabitants of the earth; 


© the cold hand of the angel of death is now upon him, and 


the voracious grave lowls for his prey. Hear therefore 
the precepts. which experience dictates; let not my laſt 


inſtruction iſſuęe forth in vain. Thou hat ſeen me hap- 
© py aad calamitous, thou haft beheld my exaltation and 


« my fall. My power is in the hands of my enemies, my 


4 treaſures have rewarded my accuſers; but my inhe- 
' ©. ritance the clemency of the emperor has ſpared, and my 


« wiſdom his anger could not take away. Cat thine eyes 
round thee ; whatever thou heholdeit will in a few hours 
* betthine ; apply thine ear to my dictates, and theſe pol- 
4 felons will promote thy happine(s, Aſpire not to pub- 


© © lic honours, enter not the palaces of kings; thy wealth 
4 will ſet thee above inſult, let ty moderation keep thee 


below envy. Content thyſelf with private dignity, dif- 
« fuſe thy riches among thy friends, let every Tay extend 


4 thy beneficence, and ſuffer not thy heart to be at reſt till 
thou art loved by all to whom thou art known. In the 


height of my power, I ſaid to defamation, who will bear 


_ *:thee? and to artifice, what canſt thou perform? But, 
my ſon, deſpiſe not thou the malice of the weakeſt ? Re- 


member that venom. often ſupplies the want of ſtrength, 
and that the lion may periſh by the pun cure of an aſp.? 


| Morad expired in a few hours. Abouzaid, after the 
months of mourning, determined.to regulate his conduct 
by his father's precepts, and cultivate the love of mankind. 


by every art of beneficence and endearment. He wiſely 


conſidered, that domeſtic happineſs was firſt to be ſecured, 
and that none have ſo much power of doing good or hurt; 


as thoſe who are at preſent in che hour of negligence, who 
Fee the burſts of thoughtleſs 2 and obſerye the 
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pay Gr an Nie attendants. and requitted every exertion of 
uncommon diligence by ſupernumerary gratuities. When 
he was congratulating himſelf upon the fidelity and affec- 
tion of his family he was one night alarmed by robbers; 
who, being purſued and taken, declared, that they were 
admitted by one of his tervants. The ſervant immediately 
confeſſed that he had unbarred the door, becauſe another, 
not more worthy of confidence than himſelf, was intruſted 
with the keys. 

Abouzuid was then convinced, that a e could 
not eaſily be made a friend; and that while many were 
foliciting for the firſt rank of favour, all thoſe would be 
alienated who were diſappointed He therefore reſolved to 
aſſociate with 4 few equal companions, ſelected from among 
the chief men of the province. With thefe he lived hap- 
pily for a time, till familiarity ſet them free from reitraint, 
and every man thought himſelf at liberty to indulge his 

own capyrice, and advance his own opinions. They then 
diſturbed each other with contrariety of inclinations, and 
difference of ſentiments ; and Abquzaid was neceſſitated 
to offend one. party by CONCUTTENCE, or both by indiffer- 
ence. 

He then determined to avoid a 1 union with beings 
ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to diuſe himſelf in a 

larger circle. He practiſed the ſinile of univerſal courteſy, 
and invited all to his table, but admitted none to his re- 
tirements. Many who had been rejected in his choice of 
friendſhip, now refuſed to accept his acquaintance; and of 
thoſe whom plenty and magnificence drew to his table, 
every one preſſed forward toward mtimacy, thought hime - 
ſelf overlooked in the crowd, and 'murmured becauſe he 
was not diſtinguiſhed above the reſt. By degrees every 
one made advances, and every one reſented his repulſe. 
The table was then covered with delicacies in vai ; the 
muſic ſounded in empty rooms; and Abouzaid was left 
to form in ſolitude ſome new ſcheme of pleaſure Or lecurity. 
He the reſolved to try the force of gratitude, and iu- 
quired” ſor men of ſcience, whoſe merit was obſcured by 
poverty. His houſe was foon crowded with poets, Teulpe - * 
tors, painters, and deſigners, who wantoned in unexgeri- 
enced plenty, and employed all their powers in the cele- 
bration of their patron. . But ma thort time they jorgot 
N the 
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the diltre from which they had been reſcued, 5 began : 


to conſider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow capacity, 


who was growing great by works which he could not per- 
form ; and whom they had already overpaid by conde- 


| ſcending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid heard their 


murmurs, and diſmiſſed them; and from that moment con- 
tinued blind to colours, and deaf to panegy ric. 


As the ſons of art departed, mut ering threats of perpe- | 


toal infamy, Abouaaid, who ſtood at the gate, called to 
him Hamet the poet. Hamer, ſaid he, thy ingratitude 
has put an end to my hopes and experiments. I have 
* now learned the vanity of thoſe labours which expect to 


ebe rewarded by human benevolence : I ſhall henceforth 


do good and avoid evil without reſpe to the opinion of 

men; for | am convinced at laſt, that there is only one 

8 Being whom we are ſure to pleaſe by endeavouring to 
n Him, and reſolve to ſolicit no other A 
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"The tft 5 Wea Ih can never bear delay. 


'T has been obſerved, in a late paper, that we are unrea- 
ſonably defirous to ſeparate the goods of life from thoſe 
evils which. Providence has connected with them; and to 
ſeize advantages, without paying the price at which they 
are offered us. Every man wiſhes to be rich, but very 


— „ 


few have powers neceſſary to raiſe a ſudden fortune, by 


inventions and diſcoveries, or inconteſtible ſuperiority of 
ſkill many neceſſary employment; ; and, among lower un- 


derſtandings, many want the firmneſs and induſtry e 


to regular gain and gadual acquiſitions. 


From the hope of enjoying affluence on eaſy terms, by 
methods more compendious than thoſe of labour, and more 
generally pradicable than thoſe' of genius, proceeds the 


common inclination c experiment and hazard, and wil- 
lingneſs to ſnatch all opportunities ofgrow ing rich by chance; 


a paſſion which, when it has once taken poſſeſſion of the 


mind, is ſeldom driven out either by time or argument, 
but continues to waſte life in perpetual deluſion, and ge- 
Aang. ends in wreichedneſs and want. 

The folly of untimely exaltation and viſionary proſperi- 


nt is by no means peculiar to the purchaſers of tickets: 


T There are phnaddes whoſe life is nothjng but a continnal 
| | 5 lottery 
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lottery, who are always within a few aioptha of plenty and 


happineſs; and how often ſoever they are mocked with 
blanks, expect a prize from the next adventure. 
Among the moft reſolute and ardent of the votaries of 
chance, may be numbered thoſe mortals whoſe hope is to 
raiſe themſelves by 4 wealthy match, who lay out all their 
induſtry on the aſſiduities of courtſhip, and ſleep and wake 


' with no other ideas than of treats, compliments, guardians, 


and rivals. 


One of the moſt indefatigable of this claſs, i is my old 


friend Leviculus, whom J have never known in thirty years 
without ſome matrimonial project of advantage. Leviculus 


was bred under a merchant ; and by the graces of his per- 


ſon, the ſprightlineſs of his pratle, and the neatneſs of his 


dreſs, ſo much enamoured his maſter's ſecond daughter, a 


girl of fixteen, that the declared her reſolution to have no 


other huſband. Her father, after having chid her for un- 


dutifulneſs, conſented to the match; not much to the ſa- 
tisfaction of Leviculus, who was ſo much elated with his 


conqueſt, as to think himſelf entitled to a larger fortune. 


He was however ſoon rid of his perpienitgs 8 for his miſtreſs 
died before their marriage. 


Leviculus was fo well ſatisfied with his own n accompliſh- 


ments, that he determined to commence fortune hunter; 
and when he was ſet at liberty, inſtead of beginning, as 
was expected, to walk the exchange with a face of import- 
ance, or of aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who were moſt 


eminent for their knowledge of the ſtocks, he at once 


threw off the ſolemnity of the counting-houſe, equipped 
himſelf with a modiſh wig, and a ſplendid coat, liſtened 


to wits in the coffee-houſes, paſſed his evenings behind the 
' ſcenes in the theatres, learned the names of beauties of 


quality, hummed the laſt ſtanzas of faſhionable ſongs, talk- 


ed with ſamiliarity of high play, boaſted of his achieve- 


ments upon drawers an coachmen, was often brought to 
his lodging at mid-night in a chair, told with negligence 
and jocularity of bilking a tailor, and now and then let fly 


a ſhrewd jeſt at a ſober citizen. 


Thus furniſhed with irreſiſtible artillery, he turned his 
batteries upon the female world; and, in the firſt warmth 
of ſelf. approbation, propoſed no leſs than the poſſeſſion of 
riches and beauty united. He thereſore paid his firſt ei- 
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1 to Flavilla, the only daughter of 6 215 y mer- 

chant, who, not being accuſtomed to amorg 1 a dents, 
or reſpectful addrefies, was delighted wir che novelty of 
love, and eaſily ſuffered him to attend. her ta. the play, and 
to meet her where ſhe viſited. Leviculus did Pt! doubt 


but her father, however he might he offended by a clan- 


deſtine marriage, would ſoon be reconciled by the tears of 
his daughter, and the merit of his ſon. in- law; and was 
therefore in haſte to conclude the affair. But the lady 
liked better to be courted than married, and kept him 


three years in uncertainty and attendance. At laſt he fell 


in love with a young enſign at a ball; and having danced 
with bim all night married him in the morning. 


Leviculus, to avoid the ridicule of his companions, 


took a journey to a ſmall eſtate in the country; where, 
after his uſual inquiries concerning the nymphs in the neigh- 
bourhood, he found it proper to fall in love with Altilia, 


a maiden lady, twenty years older than himſelf, for whoſe 
favour fifteen nephews and nieces were in perpetual con- 
tention. They continually hovered round her with ſuch 


Jealous officiouſneſs, as ſcarcely left a moment vacant ſor 
A loyer. Leviculus however diſcovered his paſſion in a 


letter; and Altilia could not withſtand the . e of 


hearing vows, and lighs, and flatteries, and proteſtations. 


She therefore admitted his viſits; and enjoyed, for five 
Fears, the happineſs of keeping all her expeCtants in per- 


petual alarms, and amuſed herſelf with the various ſtrata - 


8 3 which were praQued to diſengage her affections, -— - 


ometimes ſhe was adviſed with great earneſtneſs to travel 


for her health, and ſometimes entreated to keep her bro- 


| ther's houſe. Many ſtories were ſpread to the diſadvan- 


tage of Leviculus, by which ſhe commonly feemed affect- 
ed for a time; but took care ſoon afterwards to expreſs 


Her conviction of their falſchood; When ſhe was at laſt 


latiated with this ludicrous tyranny, the told Leviculns, 


when he preſſed for the reward of his ſervices, that ſhe 
was very, ſenſible of his merit, but was s reſolved not to im- 
veriſh an ancient family. | 
Leviculus then returned to. the town ; j and foon _ his 
arrive) became acquainted with Latronia, a lady diſtin- 
guiſhed by the elegance of her equipage, and the regularity 


of her conduct. . wealth was evident in her magnifi- 
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cence, and her pru.lence in her economy; and thereford- 


; Leviculus, who had ſcarcely confidence to ſolicit her fa- 
f vour, readily acquitted fortune of her former debts, When 
l he found himſelf diſtinguiched by ſuch marks of preference 
. as a woman of modeſty is allowed to give. He now grew 
. bolder witn proſpects of ſucceſs, and ventured to breathe 


out his impatience before her. She heard him withour 
reſeriMment; in time permitted him to hope for happineſs, 
and at Jait fixed the nuptial day, without any dictruſtful 
reſerve of pin- money „or lordid Aipulations for Joiure and 
ſettlements, | 
Leviculus was now / triumphing on the eve of marriage, 
when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of Latronia's maid, | 
whom frequent bribes had ſecured in her fidelity. She | 
ſoon burſt into his room, and told him, that ſhe could not 
ſuffer him to be longer deceived; that her miſtreſs was 
now ſpending the laſt payment of her fortune, and was 
only ſupported in her expence by the credit of his eſtate. 
Leviculus ſhaddered to fee himſelf fo near a precipice, 
and found that he was indebted for his eſcape to the re- 
ſentment of the maid, who having aſſiſted Latronia to gain 
the conqueſt, quarrelled with her about the plunder. 
Leviculus was now hopeleſs and diſconſolate, till one 
Sunday he ſaw a lady in the Mall, whom her dreſs declar- 
ed a widow, and whom, by the jolting prance of her gait, 
and the broad reſplendence of her countenance, he gueſſed 
to have lately buried ſome proſperous citizen. He ſollow- 
ed her home, and found her to be no leſs than the. relict. 
of Prune the Grocer, who, having no children, had be- 
queathed to her all his debts and dues, and his eſtates real 
and perſonal. No formality was neceſſary in addreſſing: 
Madam Prune, and therefore Leviculus weat next morn- 
ing without an introductor. His declaration was received 
with a loud laugh; ſhe then collected her countenance, 
wondered at his impudence, aſked if he knew to whom 
he was talking, then ſhewed him the door, and again 
laughed to find him confuſed. Leviculus then diſcosered, 
that this coarſeneſs was nothing more than the coquetry 
of Cornhill, and next day returned to the attack. He 
ſoon grew familiar to her dialect; and in a few weeks 
heard, without any emotion, hints. at gay clothes with 
empty eee eee in many lage remarks on che 
55 wn If regard 
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regard due to the people of property, and agreed with her 
in deteſtation of the ladies at the other end of the town, 


who pinched their bellies, to buy fine laces and then pre- 


tended to laugh at the city. 


- 
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le ſometimes preſumed to mention marriage: but was 
always-anſwered with a hoot and a flounce. At laſt he 
began to preſs her cloſer, and thought himſelf more favour- 
ably received; but going one morning with a reſolution to 
trifle no longer, he found her zone to church with a young 
zourneyman of a neighbouring ſhop, with whom the had 
become enamoured from her window. : : 


In theſe, and a thouſand intermediate adventures, has © 


Leviculus ſpent his time, till he is now grown grey wi 

age, fatigue, and diſavpointment. He begins now to find, 
that ſucceſs is not to be expected from future attempts; 
and being unfit for any employment that might improve 


His fortune, and unfurniſhed with any arts that might amuſe 


His leiſure, he is condemned to wear out a taſteleſs life in 
narratives which none will hear, and in complaints which 
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Of heaven's protection who can be 
So confident to utter this - . 
Io morrow IL will ſpend in bliſ ? F Luiw's 
O EGED, Lord of Ethiopia, to the inhabitants of the 
world: To the ſons of preſumption, humility and fear, 


and to the daughters of ſorrow, conſolation and acquieſcence. 


Thus in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign ſpoke Seged, 
the monarch of forty nations, the diſtributor of the waters of 
the Nile. At length, Seged, thy toils are at an end; 
thou haſt reconciled diſafſection, thou haſt ſuppreſſed re- 
4 bellion, thou haſt pacified the jealouſies of thy courtiere, 
thou baſt chaſed war from thy confines, and haſt erected 
«*fortrefſes in the lands of thy enemies. All who have 
* offended thee tremble in thy preſence ; and wherever thy 


voice is heard it is obeyed. Thy throne is furrounded 
© by armies, numerous as the locuſts of the ſummer, and 


*< refiſtleſs as the blaſts of peflilence. Thy magazines are 
ſtored with ammunition, thy treaſures overflow with the 
tribute of conquered kingdoms. _ Plenty waves upon thy 
fields, and opulence glitters in thy cities. Thy nod is 


aas the earthquake that ſhakes the mountains, and wy 
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6: file is as the dawn of the vernal day. In thy hand is 
the ſtrength of thouſands, and thy health is the health of 
millions. Thy palace is gladdened by thg ſong of praiſe, 
and thy path perfumed by the breath of benediction. 
Thy ſubjects gaze upon thy greatnels, and think of dan- 
ger or miſery no more. Why, Seged, wilt not thou par- 
take of the bleſſings thou beſtowed ? why ſhould thou 
only forbear to rejoice in this general felicity ? why 
ſhould thy heart be heavy with fear, or thy face be 
elouded with any anxiety, when the meaneſt of thoſe who 
call thee Sovereign, gives the day to feſtivity, and the 
night to peace? At length, Seged, reffect and be wife. 
What is the gift of conqueſt but acts or. why are NEW - 
collected but to ſecure happineſs ?. 
. Seged then ordered his houſe of pleaſure, | built in an 
illand of the lake of Dambia, to be prepared for his reception. 
I will at leaſt retire ſays he for ten days from tumult 
© and care, from counſels and decrees. Long quiet is not 
the lot of the governors of nations, but a ceilation. of ten 
85 ers, cannot be denied me. This ſhort interval of hap» - 
pineſs may ſurely be ſecured from the interruption of fear 
or perplexity, of ſorrow. or diſappointment. , L-will ex- 
© clude all trouble from my abode, and remove. from my 
thoughts whatever may confuſe the harmony of the con- 
_ ©-cert, or abate the ſweetneſs of the banquets Iwill fi 
tbe whole capacity of my ſoul with enjoy ment, and I. 
+. what it is to live without a wiſh unſatisfied. 

In a few days the orders were performed; and' geged 
halted to the palace of Dambia, which ood in an iſland 
cultivated only for pleafure, planted. with every flower that 
ſpreads its colours to the ſun, and every ſhrub that ſheds - 
fragrance in the air. In one part of this extenſive. gar- 
den, were open walks for excurſions in the morning: in 
another, thick groves, and filent arbaurs, and bubblin 
fountains for repoſe at noon.:. All that could ſolace 4 
ſenſe, or flatter che fancy: all that induſtry could extort 

from nature, or wealth furniſh to art; all that conqueſt - 
could ſeize or beneficence attract, was collected toge- 

ther, and every perception of delght.. was courted by its 
Ohjedt. 

Into this delicious region Seged ſummoned all the per- 

ons of his court, who N eminently qualified to re- 
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celve or communicate pleaſure. His call was readily 


obeyed: the young, the fair, the vivacious and the witty, | 


were all in haſte to be ſated with felicity. They ſailed 
Jocund over the lake, which ſeemed to ſmooth its ſurface 
before them. Their paſſage was cheered with muſic, and 
their hearts dilated with expectati n 
Seged landed here with his band of pleaſure, determin- 
ed from that hour to break off all acquaintance with diſ- 
content, to give his heart for ten days to eaſe and jollity, 
and then to fall back to the common ſlate of man, and ſuf- 


Fer his life to' be diverſified, as before with Joy and ſorrow. 


He immediately entered his chamber, to conſider where 
he ſhould begin his circle of happineſs.” He had all the 
artiſts of delight before him ; but knew not whom to call, 


ſinee he could not enjoy one, but by delaying the perform- 
anee of another, He choſe and rejected, be reſolved and 


changed his reſolution, till his faculties were haraſſed, and 
this thoughts confuſed ; and he returned to the apartment 
where his preſence was expected with languid eyes and 
<douded countenance, and ſpread the infection of uneaſineſs 
over the whole aſſembly. He-obſerved their depreſſion, 


2 und was offended ; he found his vexation increaſed by 
"thoſe whom he expected to diffipate and relieve it. He 


retired again to his private chamber, and ſought for conſo- 
lation in his own mind. One thought flowed in upon an- 


other; a long ſucceſſion of images ſeized his attention; 
the moments crept imperceptibly away through the gloom 


of penſiveneſs; till at laſt, having recovered his tranquilli- 


ty, he lifted up his head, and ſaw the lake brightened by 


the ſetting ſun, Such, ſaid Seged fighing, is the long- 
eſt day of human exiſtence; before we have learned to 
fan an enng Lo 
Tue repret which he felt for the loſs of fo great a part 
of his firſt day, took from him all inclination to enjoy the 
Bis attendants, to force an air of gaiety, and to excite that 
mirth which he could not ſhare, he reſolved to defer his 
hopes of pleaſure to the next morning; and lay down upon 


dis bed to partake, with labour and poverty, the bleſſing 5 


of ſleep. N 


He do city the ſecond morning, and reſblyed now 
be happy. He therefore fixed upon che gate of the pa- 


evening; and after having endeavoured, for the ſake of 


Bi, 5 20 7 ) XI | 
Lace an edic, importing, that whoever, during nine days 
ſhould appear in the preſence of the king with dejected 
countenance, or utter any expreſſion of diſcontent or ſor- 
row, ſhould be driven for ever from the palace of Dambia. 
This edi& was immediately made known in every cham- 
ber of the court, and bower of the gardens Mirth was 
frighted away; and they who were before dancing in the 
lawns, or finging in the ſhades, were at once engaged! in the 
care of regulating their looks, that Seged might find his , 
will punctually obeyed, and ſee none _— them liable to 
baniſbment. | 
_ Seged now met every face ſertled in a mile ;. but a 
ſmile that difcovered ſolicitude, timidity, and conſtraint. 
He accoſted his favourites with familiarity and ſoftnels ; 
but they were afraid to ſpeak without premeditation, Jeſt 
they ſhonld be convicted of diſcontent or ſorrow. He pro- 
poſed diverſions, to which no objection was made, becauſe 
objection would have implied uneaſineſs; but they were 
regarded with cold indifference by the courtiers, who had 
now no other deſire, than to fignalize themſelves by cla- 
morous exultation. He offered various topics of conver- 
ation, but obtained only forced jeſts and laborions laugh- 
ter; and, after many attempts to animate them to confi- 
Hee Sad alacrity, was obliged ro confeſs to himſelf the 
impotence of command, and refign another day to grief | 
* and diſappointment. 
He at laſt relieved his companions from their tefrors 
and ſhut himſelf up in his 'chamber to aſcertain, by ſome 
different meaſures, the felicity of the ſucceeding days. At 
length. he threw bimſelf on the bed, and cloſed his eyes; 
but imagining in his fleep, that his palace and gardens 
-were overwhelmed by. an innundation, he waked with all 
che terrors of a man ſtruggling in the water. He compoſed 
himſelf again to reſt: But was diſturbed by an imagi- 
_ nary irruptien into his kingdom; and ſtriving as is uſual 
in dreams, without ability to move, fancied himſelf be- 
_ trayed to bis AK. and again ſtarted up with horror 
and indig 
It was now . ; and fear was ſo firongly imprese on 
| bis mind that he could ſleep no more. He roſe; ; but his 
thoughts were filled with the deluge and the invaſion ; nor 
*. was he able to difengage his pag or mingle: with va- 
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caney or eaſe in any amuſement. A . his per turba · 


tion gave way to reaſon, aud he reſolved no longer to be 
harafſed by à dream; but before this reſolution could. be 
completely formed, hat the. day had:elapſed.. He felt a 
new. conviction of the uncertainty. of all human ſchemes, 
and could not forbear to hewail the frailty and the weak» 
nels of that. being, whoſe, quiet could be interrupted by 


voapours of the faney. He at laſt diſcovered, that his grief 
and his terrors were equally. vain :. and that to loſe the 
. preſent in lamenting the paſt, was only to protract a me- 
lancholy viſion. But the third day. was now- declining: 


and Seged again reſolved to be happy on the morrow. 


On the fourth morning, Seged roſe early, reſreſned with 
lleep, vigorous with health, and eager with expectation. 
He entered the garden, attended by the princes and ladies 


of the court; and ſeeing nothing about him but air y cheer · 


fulneſs, he began to ſay to his heart, This day ſhall be a 
day of pleafure* The. ſun, played upon the water, the 
birds warbled in the groves, the gales quivered among the 
branches. He roved from walk to walk as chance direct- 
ed him; and ſometimes. heard the virgins ſinging in the 
ſhade ; : ſometimes mingled with the dancers on the lawns; 
ſometimes let loole his imagination in flights of merriment; 
and ſometimes uttered grave reflections and ſententious 
maxims,. and feaſted on the admiration wich which Wer 


were received. 


; 'Thus the day. rolled on, without any 5 of veza«- 
ion; or intruſion of melancholy thoughts. All that be- 
held him caught gladneſs from his . SY ; and the ſight of 
Happineſs, conferred by himſelf, filled his heart with fatis-- 
faction. But having paſſed three hours in this harmleſs 
luxury, he was alarmed on a ſudden by an univerſal ſcream 
among the women; and turning back, ſaw the whole aſ- 
ſembly flying in confuſion. A young crocodile had riſen out 
of the lake, and was ranging the garden in wantonneſs or 
hunger Seged beheld him with indignation, as a diſturb- 
er of his felicity, and chaſed him back into the lake; but 


| "could not perſuade his retinue to. ſtay in the ſame place, or 


free their hearts from the terror Which had ſeiged upon 


them. The princeſſes, incloſed themſelves in = palace, 


and could yet, ſcarcely. belie ve themſelves in ſafety. 
. attendion was 2204 vpon. the late * _ RR 
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and no mind was any longer at leiſure, for gay ſallies or 
careleſs prattle. : | | fs re 
Seged had now no other employment than to contem- 
plate the innumerable caſualities which lie in ambuſh on 
every ſide to intercept. the happineſs of man, and break in 
upon the hour of delight and tranquillity. He had, hows 
ever, the conſolation of thinking that he had not been 
now diſappointed by his own fault ; and that the accident 
which had blaited the hopes of the day, might eaſily be 
prevented by future caution. 1 


That he might provide for the pleaſures of the next 


morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, for he had 
already found, that diſcontent and melancholy were not to 
be frighted away by the threats of authority, that power 


could not regulate the perceptions, and that pleaſure could | 


only preſide where ſhe was exempted from controul. . He 


therefore invited all the companions of his retreat to un- 


bounded pleaſantry, by propoſing prizes for thoſe who 
ſhould on the following day diſtingutth themſelves by any 
feitive performances; and the tables cf the antichamber 
were covered with gold and pearls, and robes and garlands 
decreed the rewards ofthoſe who could refine elegance, br 
heighten pleaſure.  _ UTE itt NI 


At this diſplay of riches, every eye immediately ſpark- | 


led, and every tongue was buſied in celebrating the bounty 


and magnificence of the emperor. But when Seged enter- | 


ed, in expeRation of uncommon entertainment from uni- 


verſal emulation, he found that any paſſion too ſtrongly 
agitated, puts an end to that tranquillity which is neceſſary 
to gaiety; and that the mind that is to be moved by the 
gentle ventilations of mirth, muſt be firſt ſmoothed 'by 'u. 
total calm. Whatever we ardently with to gain, we muſt 


in the ſame degree be afraid to loſe, and fear and pleaſure 


+ 


cannot dwell together. 


All was now care and folicitude. Nothing was done or 


ſpoken, but with ſo viſible an endeavour at perfection, as 
always failed to delight; though it ſometimes forced ad- 


miration; and Seged could not but obſerve with ſorrow, _ 
that his prizes had more influence than himfelf. As the 
evening approached, the conteſt grew more earneſt ; and - 
thoſe; who could not but allow themſelves excelled, began 
o diſcover the malignity of defeat, firſt by angry i” 
2 e | | „ - An 
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| wad at laſt by contemptuous murmurs. Seged likewiſe 


{hared in the anxiety of the day: for conſidering himſelf 
as obliged to diſtribute with exact juſtice the prizes which 
had been ſo zealouſly ſought, he durſt never remit his at- 
tention ; but paſſed his time in balancing different kinds 


of merit, and adjuſting the claims of all the competitors. 


At laſt, knowing that no exactneſs could ſatisfy thoſe 


| whole hopes he . ſhould difappoint, and thinking, that on 


the day ſet apart for happineſs, it would be cruel to op- 
preſs any heart with ſorrow, he declared that they had all 
pleaſed him alike, and dilmiſſed all uh a of equal 
value. * 
Seged fow "bal bis caution had not bien able to avoid 
offence. - They who had believed themſelves ſecure of the 
bigheſt prizes, were not. pleaſed to be levelled with the 


crowd, and though, by the liberality of the king, they 


received: more than his promiſe had entitled them to ex- 
pect they departed-unſfatisfied ; becauſe they were honours 


ed with no diſtinction, and wanted an opportunity to tri- 


umph i in'the mortification of their opponents. Behold 


* here (faid Seged) the. condition of him who places his 
* happineſs in the happineſs of others.“ He then retired, 


to meditate, while the reſt were repining at his diſtributions, 


And faw the fifth ſun go down in diſcontent. 


The next day renewed his reſolution to be happy. But 


| having now learned how little he could effect by any et- 


ted ſchemes, or preparatory meaſures, he thought it beſt 


- to give up one day entirely. to chance, and left every one 


$0 pleaſe and be pleaſed in his own way. 
This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a general compla- 


cence through the whole court; and the emperor imagin- 
| ed, that he had at laſt found the ſecret of obtaining an in- 


terval of felicity. But, as he was roving in this careleſs 
aſſembly with equal careleſſneſs, he overheard one of his 
courtiers in a cloſe arbour mur muring to himſelf,” © What 


merit has Seged above us, that we ſhould thus "ky and 


.* obey him, a man whom, whatever he may have former- 
ly peformed, his luxury now ſhews to have the ſame 


: ; * weakneſs with ourſelves.” This charge affected him the 


more, as it was uttered by one whom he had always ob- 


ſerved among the moſt abje& of his flatterers. At firſt 
| * 3 1 him to — 8 reflecting, | 
15 that! 
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that what was ſpoken, without intention to be heard, was 
to be conſidered only as thought, and perhaps was but the 
ſudden burſt of caſual and temporary vexation, he only in- 
vented. ſome decent pretence to ſend him away that his 


retreat might not be tainted with the breath of envy; and 


after the irugole of deliberation was paſt, and all deſire 


of revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, puſſed the evening not only. - 
with tranquillity, but triumph, though none but himſelf a 
was conſcious of the victory. 


The remembrance of this clemency be e the begin- 

ning of the feventh day, and nothing happened to diſturb 
the pleaſure of Seged, till looking on the tree that ſhad- 
ed him, he recollected, that under a tree of the ſame kind 
he bad paſſed the night aſter his defeat in the kingdom of 
Goima. "The reflection on his loſs, his diſhonour, and the 
miſeries which his ſubjects ſuffered from the invader, fil- 
led him with ſadneſs. . At laſt he ſhook off the weight of 
ſorrow, and began to ſober himſelf with his uſual pleaſures, 
when his tranquillity was again diſturbed by jealonfies 
which the late conteſt for the prizes had produced, and 


which having in vain tried to pacify them by PECTIN 5 


he was forced to ſilence by command. 


On the eighth morning, Seged was awakened early by 
an unuſual hurry. in the apartments; ; and inquiring the 
cauſe, was told, that the Princeſs Baulkis was Teized with 


ſickneſs. He roſe; and calling the phyſicians, found that 
they had little hope. of her recovery. Here was an end 
of jollity. All his thoughts were now upon his daughter, 
| whoſe eyes he cloſed on the third day. | 


Such were the days which Seged of Ethiopia had ap- 


propriated to a ſhort reſpiration from the fatigues of war, 


and the cares of government. This narrative he has be- 
queathed to future generations, that no man . knees 
the r of : a * in his own 2 
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= view of BEDLAM. 
From the MAN of Feeling. 


7 *"HEIR conductor led them fiſt to his git n 
of thoſe who are iy the moſt. horrid ſtate of incurable 


5 madneſs. The 3 of chains, * e of their cries, 


"_ | 


| - (32) 
| | and 6 which ſome of them ad. formed 


I a frehe inexpreſſibly ſhecking. Harley and his companions, 
1 32 the female part of them, begged their guide to || 
return: He ſeemed ſurpriſed at their uneaſineſs, and was 2 
| with difficulty prevailed on to leave that part of the houſe 3 
without ſhewing them ſome others; who, as he expreſſed : 

it in the phraſe of thoſe that keep wild beaſts for ſhew, 
- were| much better worth ſeeing than any they had paſſed, N27 
I being ten times more fierce and unmanageable _ 585 
He led them next to that quarter where thoſe reſide, 
who, as they are not dangerous to themſelves or others, * 


enjoy a certain degree of freedom, according to the ſtate NF} 
of their diſtemper b 
Harley had fallen behind his companions, looking at a B 

man, who was making pendulums with bits of thread, and 
little balls of clay. He had delineated a ſegment of a circle 1 
on the wall Br chalk; and marked their different vibra- | ® 
tions, by interſectinig it with croſs lines. A decent look- 

— ing man came up, and ſmiling at the maniac, turned to 
Harley, and told him, that gentleman had once been a 
very celebrated mathematician. . He fell a ſacrifice, ſaid 8 
he, to the theory of comets ; for having, with infinite 
labour, formed a table on the conjectures of Sir, Iſaac New- 
ton, he was diſappointed in the return of one of thoſe lu- 
minaries, and was very ſoon after obliged to be placed 
here by his friends. If yoa pleaſe to follow me, Sir,” con- 
tinned the firanger, * 1 believe I ſhall be able to give you 
a more ſatisfactory account of the unfortunate people you 
ſee here, than the man who attends your r N bas 
Harley bowed, and accepted his offer. | 

The next perſon they came up to had ſcrawled a vhricty" 

of figures on a piece of ſſate. Harley had the curioſity to 
take a nearer view of them. They conſiſted of different 

| columns, on the top of which were marke 1 South-Sea an- 
nuities, India-Stock, and Three per. cent. annuities conſol. 
This, ſaid Harley's inſtructor, was a gentleman well 
known in Change Alley. He was once worth fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, and had actually agreed for the purchaſe of 

an eſtate in the weſt, in order to realize his money; but 
hie quarrelled with the preprietor about the 1 repairs of the 
garden wall, and fo returned to town to follow his old 
we oo ' Rock Wr it 
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Dy wth a little longer; when an unlucky 
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- fluctuation of ſtock, in which he was engaged to an im- 

5 menſe extent, reduced him at once to poverty and to mad. 7 

is || els. Poor wretch ! he told me t“ other day, that againſt 
me next payment of differences, he ſhould be ſome hun- 


4 dreds above a plum.” — 


7 “It is a ſpondee, and I will maintain it,” interrupted 2 
voice on his left hand. This aſſertion was followed by 2 
Very rapid recital of ſome verſes from Homer, — © That 
figure, ſaid the gentleman, whoſe clothes are ſo bedaubed 
. with ſnuff, was a ſchoolmaſter of ſome reputation; he came 
? Þ hither to be reſolved of ſome doubts he entertained, con- 
cerning the genuine pronunciation of the Greek vowels. 
6 — mi highelt fits, he makes frequent mention of one Mr. 
| entiey. 1 | 8 . | 
: But deluſive ideas, Sir, are tlie motives of the greateſt ; 
part of mankind, and a heated imagination the power b 
which their actions are incited ; the world, in the eye of 
a philoſopher, may be ſaid to be a large madhoule.”” ** It 
is true, anſwered Harley, the paſſions of men are tempora- 
ry madneſſes; and ſometimes very fatal in their effects, 


From Macedonia's madman to the Swede.” 


| It was indeed, ſaid the ſtranger, a very mad thing in I 
Charles, to think of adding fo vaſt a country as Ruſſia to | 
his dommions; that would have been fatal indeed; tze 
balance of the North would then have been loſt; bur the 
| Sultan and I would never have allowed it.” “ Sir!“ 
I. faid Harley, with no ſmall ſurpriſe on his countenance. 
7 e Why, yes, anſwered the other, the Sultan and I; do 
you know me? tk am the Chan of Tartary.“ BESS 
Harley was a good deal ſtruck by this diſcovery ; be had 
Prudence enough, however, to conceal his amazement 
and howing as low to the monarch, as his dignity required, 
left him immediately aud joined his companions. 7 
Hoe found them in a quarter of the houſe ſet apart for 
be infane of the other ſex, ſeveral of whom had gathered —_ 
about the female viſitors, and were examining, with ra- 
ther more accuracy than might have been expected, the 
particulars of their dreſs. | 3 
Sepürate ſrom the reſt ſtood one whoſe appearance had 
ſomething of ſuperior dignity. ler face, though pale and © 
waited, was leſs ſqualid than thoſe of the others, ane 
5 . hes = 
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ſhewed a dejection of that decent kind, which moves one 
pity unmixed with horror; upon her, therefore, the eyes 
of all were immediately turned. The keeper, who ac- 
companied them obſerved it: This, ſaid he, is a young 
Jady, who was born to ride in her coach and fix, She 
Was beloved, if the ſtory I have heard is true, by a young 
gentleman, her equal in birth, though by no means her 
match in fortune; but love, they ſay, is blind, and ſo the 
Fancied him as much as he did her. Her father, it ſeems, 
would not hear of their marriage, and threatened to turn 
Her out of docrs, if ever ſhe ſaw him again. Upon this 
the young gentleman took a voyage to the Weſt- Indies, 
in hopes of bettering his fortune, and obtaining his miſ- 
treſs; but he was ſcarce landed, when he was ſeized with 


one of the fevers which are common in thoſe, iſlands, and 


died in a few days, lamented by every one that knew him, 
5 This news ſbon reached his miſtrefs, who was at the ſame 

time preſſed by her father to marrya rich miſerly fellow, who 
was old enough to be her grandfather. The death of her 
lover had no effect on her inhuman parent; he was only 
the more earneſt for her marriage with the man he had 
provided for her; and what between her deſpair at the 
death. of the one, and her averſion to the other, the poor 
| gun lady was reduced to the condition you fee her in. 


ut God would not proſper fuch cruelty; her father's affairs 


ſoon after went to wreck and he died almoſt a beggar.” 
Though this ſtory was told in very plain language, it 
Had particularly attracted Harley's notice: he had given 
It. the tribute of ſome tears. The unfortunate young lady 
Had till now ſeemed entranced in thought, with her eyes 
fixed on a little garnet ring ſhe wore on her finger: ſhe 
turned them now upon Harley, My 2illy, is no more 
Taid ſhe, do you weep for my Billy! Bleſſings on your 


tears! I would weep too but my brain is dry; and it burns, 
it burns, it burns!“ She drew nearer to Harley. Be com- 


forted, young lady, faid he, your Billy is in heaven.” © 15 he, 
indeed? and ſhall we meet again. And fhall that fright- 

ful man (pointing to the keeper) not be there? Alas! I 
am grown naughty of late; I have almoſt forgotten to 
think of heaven; yet I pray ſometimes; when I can, I 


pray and ſometimes I ſing: when 1 am ſaddeſt I ſing: 
| 2 Light 


ou ſhall hear me, buſh! 
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« Light be the earth on Billy's breaſt, 

And green the ſod that wraps his grave! _— 
There was a plaintive wildneſs in the air not to be with 
ſtood; and, except the keeper's there was not an unmoiſ- 
tened eye around her 
Do you weep again? ſaid ſhe , I would not have you 
weep, you are like my Billy; you are, believe me; juſt ſo 
he looked when he gave me this ring; Poor Billy! | *twas - 
the laſt time ever we met | 
. «© *Twas when the ſeas were roaring —I love you for re- 
ſembling my Billy ; but I ſhall never love any man like 
bim — She ſtretched out her hand to Harley; he preſſed 
it between both of his, and bathed it with his tears. 
Nay, that is Billy” s ring, ſaid ſhe, you cannot have it, 
indeed; but here is anotLer, look here, which I plaited 
to day of ſame gold thread from this bit of tuff ; will you 
"wn it for my ſake? I am a ſtrange girl; but my heart 
is harmleſs; my poor heart! it will burſt ſome day; feel 
bow it beats.“ —She preſs'd his hand to her boſom, then 
holding her head in the attitude of likening—* Hark! 
one, two, three ] be quiet thou little trembler; my Billy's 
is cold !—but I had forgotten the ring. she put it on 
his finger. — Farewell ! I muſt leave you now.“ She 
would have withdrawn her hand; Harley held it to his 
lips — I dare not ftay longer; my head. throbs ſadly ; 
23 » She walked with a hurried ſtep to a little 
apartment at ſome diſtance. Harley ſtood fixed in aſto- 
niſhment and pity ! his friend gave money to the Keeper. 8 
— Harley looked on his ring. — He put a couple of guineas 


into the man's. hand: Be kind to that pafortanate.”— 


He burſt mto tears, and left them, : 
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The STORY Arkana and SEPTIMIUS, 
From Dy GOLDSMITH. 


HENS, long after the decline of the "TA empire, 
continued the ſeat of learning, politeneſs and 

wiſdom. Theodoric, the Oſtrogoth, repaired the ſchools 
which barbarity was tuffering to fall into_decay, and con- 
tinued thoſe penſions to men of ear ring, which a | 
n bad . 


A iT 
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In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Sep. 
timius were fellow ſtudents together. The one the moſt 
ſubtile reaſoner of all the Lyceum; the other, the moſt 
eloquent ſpeaker in the academic grove. Mutual admira- 
tion ſoon begot a friendſhip. Their fortunes were nearly 
equal, and they were natives of the two moſt celebrated 
cities in the world; for Alcander was of Athens, ee | 
us came from Rome. | 

In this ſtate of harmony hey lived for ſome time toge· 
-ther, when Alcander, after paſling the firſt part of his youth 
in the indolence of philoſophy, thought at length of enter- 
ing into the buſy world ; and as a ſtep previous to this, 
placed his affections on Hypatia a lady of exquiſite beau- 
ty. The day of their intended nuptials was fixed: the 
previous ceremonies were performed; and nothing now 
remained, but her being conducted in triumph to che 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happineſs, or los 
nnable to enjoy any ſatisfaction without making his friend 
Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him to introduce Hy- 
patia to his fellow-ftudent ; which he did with all the 
gaiety of a man who found himſelf equally happy in friend- 
Rip and love. But this was an interview fatal to the ſu- 
ture peace of both; for Septimius no ſooner ſaw her, but 
he was ſmitten with an involuntary paſſion: and though 
he uſed every effort to ſuppreſs deſires at once ſo imprudent 
and unjuſt, che emotions of his mind in a ſhort time be- 
came fo ſtrong, that the brought on a Fever, which the 
phyſicians judged incurable. _- 

During this illneſs, leander watched him with all the 
anxiety of fondneſs, and rought his miſtreſs to join in thoſe 
amiable offices of friendſhip. The ſagacity of the phyſi- 
cians, by theſe means, ſoon diſcovered that the cauſe of 
their patient's diſorder was love ; and Alcander being ap- 
prized of their diſcovery, at length Kxtorted 2 confeſſion 
F from the reluctant dying lover. 7 
It would but delay the narrative to e the conflict 
| es love and friendſhip in the breaſt of Alcander on 
This oecaſion; it is enough to ſay, that the Athenians were 
at that time arrived at ſuch refinement in morals, that 
every virtue was carried to exceſs In ſhort, forgetful of 
” own felicity, be pave up bis * bride, in all her 
charms, 
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char me, to the young Romin. They were married pri- 
vately by his connivance, and this untooked for change of 
fortune wrought as unexpected a change in the conſtitution”. 
of the now happy Septimius. In a few days he was per- 
fectly recovered, and ſet out with his fair partner for 
Rome. Here, by an exertion of thoſe talents which he 
was ſo eminently poſſeſſed of, Septimius, in a few years, 
arrived at the higheſt dignities of the ſtate, and was con- 
ſtituted the city judge, or preetor. 

In the mean time Alcan er not only felt 57 3 pain ia : 
being ſeparated from his friend and his miſtreſs, but a pro- 
ſecution was alſo commenced againſt him by the relations 
of Hypatia, for having bately given np his bride, as was 
ſuggeſted for money. His innocence of the crime laid to 
his charge, and even his eloquence in his own defence, 
were not able to withitand the influence of a powerful par- 
ty. He was caſt and condemned to pay an enormous fine. 
However: being, unable to raiſe ſo large a ſum at the time 
appointed, his polleſſions were confiſcated, he himſelf was 
ſtripped of the habit of freedom, expoſed as a ſlave in che 
market: place, and ſold to the bigheſt bidder... :- 2 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his parchafer, N 
der, with ſome other companions of diſtreſs, was carried 
into that region of deſolation and ſterility. His ſtated 
employment was to follow the herds of an imperious maſ- 
ter, and his ſuccefs in hunting was all that was allowed 
him to ſupply his precarious ſabfiltence- Every morning 

Waked him to a renewal of famine or toil, and every 
change of ſeaſon ſerved but to aggravate his unſheltered 
diſtreſs. After ſome years of bondage, however, an e 
tunity of eſcaping offered; he embraced it with ardour ; 
ſo that travelling by night and lodging in caverns by day, 
to ſhorten a long ſtory, he at laſt arrived in Rome: * The 
ſame day on which Alcander arrived, Septimius fat admi- 
niſtering juſtice in the forum, whither our wanderer came, 
expecting to be inſtantly known, and publicly acknowledg- 
end by his former friend Here he ſtood the Whole day 
amongſt the crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, and 
expecting to be taken notice of; but he was ſo much alter- 
ed by a long ſucceſſion of hardſhips, that he continned 
unnoticed among the reſt; and, in the evening, When 
8 Wis going up to the prætor's chair, he was brütallx 
5 D d . = repulſed 


1 
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repulſed by the attending ligors. The attention of the 


poor is generally driven from one ungrateful object to 


another; for night coming on, he now found himſelf under 


a neceſſity of ſeeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not 


where to apply. All emaciated, and in rags. as he was, 

none of the citizens would harbour ſo much wretchedneſs ; 
and ſleeping in the ſtreets might be attended with inter · 
ruption or danger: In ſhort, he was obliged to take up 
his lodging in one of the tombs without the city, the 
uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, and deſpair. in this man- 
ſion of horror, 1—4 his head upon an inverted urn, he 
| forgot his miſeries for a while in fleep ; and found on his 
flinty 2 more eaſe than beds of down can ſupply to 


the ity. 

* be he continued here, about midnight two robbers 
came to make this their retreat, but happening to diſ- 
agree about the diviſion of their olugder, one of them ſtabs 
bed the other to the heart, and left him welter ing in blood 
at the entrance. In theſe circumſtances he was found 

next morning dead at the mouth of the vault. This na- 
turally inducing a farther inquiry, an alarm was ſpread, 
the cave was examined, and Alca der was, apprehended 
and accuſed of robbery. and murder. The circumſtances - 
againſt him were ſtrong, and the wretchedneſs of his ap- 


. _ pearance confirmed ſuſpicion - Misfortune and he were 


now ſo long acquainted, that he at laſt became regardleſs ' 

of life. He deteſted a world where he had found only 
ingratitude, falſehood, and cruelty ; he was determined 
to make no defence ; and thus lowering with reſolution, - 
he was dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of 
Septimius. As the proofs were poſitive againſt him, and 
he offered nothing in his own vindication, the judge was 
proceeding to doom him to a moſt cruel and ignominious 
death, when the attention of the multitude was ſoon di- 
vided by another object. The robber who. had been real- 

IV guilty, was apprehended ſelling his plunder, and, ſtruck 
With a, panic, had confeſſed his crime. He was brought 
9 to the fame tribunal, and acquitted every other 
perſon of any, partnerſhip in his guilt.» Aleander's inno- 


cence therefore appeared, but the ſullen raſhneſs of his 


5 conduct remained a wonder to the ſurrounding multitude: 
2 but W e was Kill Farther creaſed, when 
F ; ey 
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they ſaw their judge ſtart from his tribunal ta embrace ts 
ſuppoſed criminal. Septimius recollected his friend and 
former benefactor, and hung upon his neck witk tears of . 
pity and of joy. Need the ſequel be related? Alcander 
: was acquitted z ſhared the friendſhip and honours of the 
principal-citizens of Rome ; lived afterwards in happineſs 
and eaſe; and left it to be engraved on his tomb, that no 


circumſtances are fo 3 which Providence may nat 
relieve. 
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| Hint 97 Education From the ame. ths if 


NE of the paſſions which the preſent age is apt to run, 2 
into, 1s to make children learn all things; che lan- 1 
guages, the ſciences, mu c, the exerciſes, and painting. Thus 
the child ſoon becomes a e in all, but a maſter in none. | 
He thus acquires 4 ſuperficial fondneſs for every thing, and, | | | 
only ſhews his 1 erase when he attempts to exhibit his I} 
dill if 
As l. deliver my thoughts without method or connection, il 
fo the reader muſt not be ſurpr Hed' to find me once more 
addreſſing ſchoolmaſters on the preſent method of teaching \ 
the learned languages, which is commonly by. hteral tranſ- fl 
lations. I would aſk ſuch, if they were t0 travel a jour- i 
ney, whether thoſe parts of the road in which they tound, Wl 
the greateſt difficulties,- would not be the moſt ſtron 2 
remembered ? Boys Who, if I may continue the allen. 
gallop through one of the ancients with the aſſiſtance of a 
tranſlation, can have but a very flight acquaintance either, 
with the author or his language. It is by the exerciſe of 
the mind alone that a a language is learned, but a kteral- 
tranſlation, on the oppoſite page leaves no exerciſe. for 
the memory at all. The boy will not be at the fatigue of 
| remembering: when bis doubts are at once ſatisfied by. a, 
glance of the eye; whereas, were every word to be ſought: 
4 a dictionary, the learner would attempt to remem- 
ber them, to ſave. himſelf the trouble of looking out fox it 
for the future. 5 — 
To continue in the fre pedantic ſtrain, of all the va- ö 
rious grammars now taught in the ſchools about town, 1 
would recommend only the old common one; I have for- 
got whether N s or an emendation o him. The others 


may 


„ 
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may be improvements ; ; but ſuch improvements ſeem, to 
me, only mere gramm atfeal niceties, no way influencing 


the learner, but” perhaps loading him with trifling fubtf. 
Tities,, which: at A N age he muſt be at ſome Pains to 


. 
ate ver P 4 milk may take to wake the learning 
of the languages agreeable. to his pupil, he may depend 
upon it, it will be at firſt extremely unpleaſant. The ru- 
diments of every langnage, therefore, muſt be given as a 
taſk, not as an amuſement. Attempting to deceive chil- 
dren into inſtruction ef this kind, is only deceiving our- 
ſelves; and I know no paſſion capable of conquering a: 
child's natural lazineſs, but fear. Solomon has ſaid it be- 
fore me; nor is there any more certain, though perhaps 
more dilagreeable truth, than the proverb in verſe, too 
well known to repeat on the preſent oecaſion. It eis very 
pebble: that parents are told of fome maſters. who never 
e the rod; and conſequently” are thought the propereſt 
nes for their children; but, though tenderneſs-is a: 
requiſite quality in an inſtructor, yet there is too often the: 

trueſt rendernels in well timed correction. 

Some have juſtly obſerved, that all-paſſion ſhould be "TY 
niſhes' on this terrible occaſion; but I know not how, 
there is a frailty attending human nature, that few maſters; 
are able to keep their temper whilſt they correct. I knew- 
{good natured man who was ſenſible of his own weakneſs; 
in this reſpect, and conſequently: had. recomſe to the fol- 
lowing expedient to prevent his paſſhons from being engag-- 
ed, vet at the ſame time adminiſter juſtice with impartia-- 
lity- Whenever any of his pupils committed a fault, he: 
ſummoned a jury of his peers, I mean the boys of his own 
or the next claſſes to him: bis aeccuſers ſtood: forth! he 
bad the liberty of plending in his own defence, and one 
or two more had the liberty of pleading againſt him: when 


found guilty by his peers, the pannel was conſigned to the 


footman, who attended in the houſe, and had previous or- 
ders to-puniſh, but With lenity. By this means the maſ- 
ter took off the. odium of puniſhment trom himſelf; and 
the footman, between whom and the boys there could not 
be even the ſlighteſt intimaey, was placed in Tk a light 
21 0 be W * en vor; inthe iehool. 6 Fes 


6 
The . detached cies of the ute Mr. RoBerT Fee 
N it is hoped auill be acceptable to the reader. 


| OW murky ſhades ſorround the pole ; $1 
Darkneſs lords without controul ; 
To the notes of buzzing owl. 
Lions 10ar, and ty gers bowl, 
Fright” ning from their azure Grins, | Tat" 
Stars that wort in orhs to thine; 7 1 
Nov the ſailors' term toſt bark * 1 
| Knows no bleſt celeſtial mark, 
While, in the briny troubled deep, 
Dolphins change their ſport for ſleep: 
Ghoſts and frię luful ſpectres gaunt 
Church-yards dreary footſteps haunt, 
And bruſh, with wither'd arms, the dews 
That fall a en the en Na. | 
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| CHEERFULNESS. - 
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"UE honeſt * whoſe thoughts are . "7 {5,40 
From fraud, diſguiſe, and guile, "7 
Need neither Forte? s frowning fear, e 
Nor court the harlot's ſmile. | A 
The greatneſs that would. make us grave of 
Is but an empty thing; i 
What more than mirth would mortals have : 3 
Ike cheertul man's a 58 | 
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: Cs COMPASSION. F267”, 


> IT Y the ſorrows of a poor old man, 

d P. Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your oor, 
a | Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 

| Oh! giye relief, and heaven will bleſs your fore. 
- Theſe tatter'd clothes my poverty beſpeak, | 
| Theſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years; 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 


Has been che channel to a flood of tears. 
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Yon houſe erected on the riſing ground, 
With tempting aſpect drew me from my road 
For plenty there a reſidence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificent abode. 
Hard is the fate f the infirm and por! 
Here as I crav'd a morſel of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To ſeek a ſhelter in an humbler ſhed. 
Oh! take me to your hoſpitable dome: 1 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my paſſage to-the friendly tomb, 
For [ am poor and miſerably old. | 
Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 
Tf foft humanity e' er touch'd your breaſt, _ 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 
Heav'n ſends misfortunes 3 why ſhould we repine; 
*Tis heav'n has brought me to the ſtate you ſee, 
And your condition may he ſoon like mine, 
The child of ſorrow and of miſery. 
A little farm was my paternal lot, 
Then like the lark I ſprightly hail'd the morn ;. 
But ah ! oppreſſion forc'd me from my cot, 
My cattle di'd, and blighted was my corn. 
My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur' d by a villain from her native home, 
Is caſt, abandon'd, on the world's wide ſtag 
And doom'd in ſcanty poverty to roam. 
My tender wife, ſveet ſmoother of my care, 
Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree,. 
Fell, lingring fell, a victim to deſpair, _ 
And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 
Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man. 
Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 
097 * Ve relief, and Heav'n will bleſs your ON 
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LD Darby, with Joan by his ſide, 

l have often regarded with wonder ; 
He's dropfical ſhe is dim eyed, | 


Yet they're ever Wander. Brutal. 


« , * 
Together they totter about, 5 | =— 
Or fit in the fun at the door; | | 9 
And at night, when old Darby? s pipe ; "oat 
His Joan wül not fmoak a whiff more. 

No beauty nor wit they poſſeſs, 
Their ſeveral failings to cover: 
Then what are the charnis, can you gueſs, 
That make them ſo fond of each other? 
*Fis the pleaſing remembrance of youth, 
The endearments that youth did beſtow, 
The thoughts of paſt pleaſure and truth, - © Toy 
| The beſt, of our bleſſings bees. 1 a 
Thoſe traces for ever will laſt, „ 
Nor ſickneſs nor time can remove? 
For when youth and beauty are paſt, 
And age brings the winter of love, 

A friendſhip inienſibly grows. 
By reviews of fuch raptures as theſe ; 
The current of fondneſs {till lows, 

Which decrepit old age cannot freeze. 
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"OULD Fou the bloom of youth, ſhould laſt? J 
is virtue that muſt bind it fall; 
An eaſy carriage, wholly free 
From ſour reſerve, or levity; 
Good natur'd mirth, an open heart, LS 5 5 
And looks untkilPd in any art:: 
Humility, enough to own | * | 
The frailties which a friend makes known, 
And decent pride, enough to know 
The worth that virtue can. beſtow. _ 
_ Theſe are the charms which ne“ er decay, | 
Tho! youth and beauty fade away ; _ | 
And time, which all things elſe removes, 
Still heightens virtue and improves. 


* a ith. 
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Tie HERMIT, I Dr. BEAT TIE. 
TJ the cloſe of the day, when the hamlet is till, 
And mortals the ſweets ot forgetfulneſs prove 


. When nought but che torrent is beird on the hill, 
| Hed ugh but the Mahi s ſong in the grove. i 
| of Twas | 


* 
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[7 then, by the cave of the mountain afar, - 2 5 
A Hermit his ſong of the night thus began; . 1 
No more with himſelf or with nature at war, 
He thought as a Sage, while he felt as a Man. 
& Ah, why thus abandon'd to darkneſs and wo, 
% Why thus, lonely Philomel, flows thy ſad ſtrain ! 
.« For Spring ſhall return, and a lover beſtow, 
« And thy boſom no trace of misfortune retain. 
&« Vet, if pity inſpire thee, ah ! ceaſe not thy lay,. | 
* Morn, ſweeteſt Complainer, Man calls thee to mourn : 
* O foothe him, whoſe pleaſures like thine paſs : away — 
, «4 Fall quickly they paſs— but they never return. 
% Now gilding remote, on the verge of the ky, 
« The Moon, half extinguiſt'd, her creſcent qiſplays: > 
% But lately I mark'd, when majeſtic on high, 
« She thone, and the Slenety were loſt in her blaze, 
Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladneſs purſue 
« The path that conducts thee ro ſplendour again— | 
% But Man's faded glory no change ſhall renew, 
* Ah fool! to exult in a glory fo vain! 
« Tis night, and the landſcape i is lovely no more: 
J mourn, but ye woodlands, I mourn not for you; 
% For morn is approaching, your charms to-reſtore,. * 
* Perfam*d with freſh fragrance, and glitt“ ring with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn; 
« Kind Nature the embryo bloſſom will fave 25 
« But when ſhall ſpring viſit the mouldering urn! 
„O when ſhall it dawn on the night of the grave ! 
« *Twas thus, by the glare of talſe Science beiray'd, 
6 That leads to bewihiesk and dazzles, to blind, i 
6. *; My thoughts wont to roam, fiom ſhade onward to ſhade, 
- Deſtruction before me, and ſorrow behind, 
O pity, great Father of light,” then 1 cryd, _ 
6 Thy creature who fain would not wander from Thee! * 
« Lo, bumbled in duſt, I relinquith my pride; 
From doubt and from darkneſs, thou only canſt ſree. ; 
And darkneſs and doubt are now flyi ing away, 
„ No longer J roam in conjeQure forlorn. 
go breaks on the traveller, faint, and aſttay, 
46 The bright. and the balmy effuls ence of morn. 
« See Trath, Love, and Mercy, i i: rium ph dekcending! 


3 . And Nature all glowin 5 in Eden” s Ls bloom! * 
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« On the cold cheek of Death ſmiles and roſes are vlendinge | 
6 And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb. ” 


We 


' MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 


INE ſenſe and exalted ſenſe are not half as uſeful as 
common ſenſe. There are forty men of wit for one man 
of Kult! and he that will carry nothing about him but gold, 
will bo every day at a loſs for want of readier change. 

Learning is like mercury, one of the moſt powerful and 
excellent things in the world, in Kilful hands; in * 
ful, the moſt miſchievous. | 

t is not ſo much the being exempt from faults, as the 
having overcome them. ths; is an advantage to us: it be- 
ing with the follies of the mind as with the weeds of a field, 
which, if deſtroyed and conſumed upon the place of their 
birth, enrich and 1 improve it more, than if none had ever 
ſprung there. 

To pardon thoſe abſerdifice. in aur which we can- 
not ſuffer in others, is neither better nor worſe than to be 
more willing to be fools ourſelves than to have others ſo. + 
A man ſhould never be aſhamed to own he has been in 
the wrong, which is but ſaying, in other words, that he'is 

wiſer, to-day than he was yeſterday. 
Oaur paſſions are like convulſion fits, which thougk 
they make us ſtronger for the time, leave us weaker ever 
after. | 

To be angry is to revenge the faults of others upon o our- 
ſelves. | 

A brave man thinks no one his ſuperior who does him 

an injury, for he has it then in his power to make himſelf 
ſuperior to the other, by forgiving it. | 

To relieve the oppreſſed, is the moſt glorious act a man 
is capable of; it is in ſome meaſure doing the buſineſs of 
God and Providence. 

An athieſt is but a mad N erider of Rein but | 
A hypocrite makes a ſober jeſt of God and religion. He 
finds it eaſier to be upon his knees, than to riſe to do a 
good action; like an impudent debtor who goes every day | 


and talks familiarly to his creditor, — ever paying 15 


what he owes. 3 1 . | 
3 N Ee © What 
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What Fully ſays of war, may be applied to diſputing; 
it ſhould be e ſo managed, as to remember, that the 
only end of it is peace. But, generally, true diſputants are 
like true ſportſmen; their whole delight is in the purſuit; 


and a diſputant cares no more for the truth than the ſportſ- 


man for the hare. 


Such as are ſtill obſerving upon others, are like thoſe 
who are always abroad at other men's houſes, reforming 
every thing there, while their own runs at ruin. | 
When men 'grow virtuous in their old age, they only 
make a ſacrifice to God of the devil's leavings. 
When we are young, we are {laviſhly employed in pro- 
euring ſomething whereby we may live comfortably when 
we grow old; and when we are old, we FERN. i is too 
late to live as we propoſed. . „ 
We ought in humanity no more to deſpiſe a man ber the 
misfortunes” of the mind, than for thoſe of the body, when 
they are ſuch as he cannot help. Were this thoroughly 
conſidered, we ſhould no more laugh at one for having his 
brains cracked, than for having his head broke. 
Wherever I find a great deal of gratitude in'a poor man, 
1 take it for granted there would be as much generoſity 
ifche were a rich man. 

Flowers of rhetoric in Com ual ies diſcourſes, 
are like the blue and red flowers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe 
ho come only for amuſement, but r to him who 

would reap the profit trom it. . 3 

Men are grateiul in the ſame degree that they are re- 
ſentful. 

He 2 8 tells a 1 1s not Kenda Low great a taſk hs 
a undertakes, for he muſt be forced to invent er more 
toe maintain that one | | 

Faite bappineſs is like falſe money, it nails for. a time 
as well as the true, and ſerves ſome ordinary occaſions : 
but when it is brought to the touch, we find the lightneſs ; 
and alloy, and feel the lots. 
A perſon who is too nice an er of the basel of 
the crowd, like one who is too curious in obſerving the 
labour of the bees, will often be ſtung for his curioſity. 
Every man has gull As 10H: Baran as he wants under- 

 Randing 3 8 

 Nopwichſlanding 1 0 common complaint of the knavery 


of 


1 
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| of men in power, I have known no great Miniſter, or man 
of parts. in buſineſs; ſo wicked as their inferiors : Their 
ſenſe and knowledge preſerves them from a hundred com- 
mon rogueries; and, when they become bad, it is ge- 
nerally more from the neceſſity of their fituation, than 
from a natural bent to evil | 
The vanity of human life is like a river, conlantly 
paſſing away, and yet conſtantly coming on. ; 
| ſeldom fee a noble building, or any great piece of 
nes OY and pomp, but l think, how little is all this 
ny the ambition, or to fill the ions oy an immortal 
fou 3 
There ſhould be, methinks, as hirie merit in ng 2 
woman for her beauty, as in loving a man for his proſpe· 
rity; both being equally ſubject to change. 
Some people are commended for a giddy kind of hu- ; 
| mour, which i is as much 2 virtue as drunkennefs. ** 
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"ON CONVERS ATION. 


|: 8 -OCIETY ſubſiſts among men by a mutual communica- 
tion of their thoughts to each other. Words, looks, geſ- 
ture, and different tones of voice, are the means of that 
communication. I ſpeak, and in an inſtant my ideas and 
ſentiments are communicated to the perſon who hears me 
my whole ſoul in a manner paſſes into his. This commu- 
nication of my. thoughts is again the occaſion of others 
in him, which he communicates to me in his turn. Hence 
ariſes one of the moſt hvely of our pleaſures ; by this 
means too we enlarge our knowledge, and this reciprocal 
commerce ts the principal ſource of our intellectual wealth. 
The firſt rule with regard to converſation is, to obſerve 
all the laws of politeneſs in it. This rule is of all others 
the moſt indiſpenſible. It is not in every one's power per- 
Haps to have fine parts, ſay witty things, or tell a ſtory a- 
e z but every man may be polite, if he pleaſes, at 
leaſt to a certain degree. Politeneſs has infinitely more 
power to make a perſon be loved, and his company A N 
after, than the moſt extraordinary parts or attainments he 
can be maſter of. Theſe ſcarce ever fail of exciting envy, 
and envy has always fome ill wilt in it. If you would be 
elteemed, make yourſelf be loved ; we always eſteem the 
. E e 2 perſon. - 
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perſon we love more than he. deſerves, and the perſon we 
_do not love, as little as ever we can ; nay, we do all we can 
to deſpiſe him, and commonly ſucceed in it. 1 
| Great talents for converſation require to be accompani- 
ed with great politeneſs: he who eclipſes others, owes 

them great civilities ; and whatever a miſtaken vanity may 
tell us, it is better to pleaſe in converſation than to Hine 
iN it. PT. 5 55 
Another general rule in converſation is, to conform 
yourſelf to the taſte, character, and preſent humour of the 
perſons you converſe with. This rule is a conſequence of 
the foregoing ; politeneſs dictates it, but it requites a large 
fund of good nature and complaiſance to obſerve it; not 
but that a perſon muſt follow his talent in converſation; 
do not force nature, no one ever did it with ſucceſs. If 
you have not a talent for humour, or raillery, or ſtory tel- 
ling, never attempt them. Contain yourſelf alſo within 
the bounds of what you know, and never talk upon things 
you are ignorant of, unleſs it be with a view to inform 
yourſelf. A perſon cannot fail in the obſervance of this 
rule without making himſelf ridiculous ; and yet how often 
do we ſee it tranſgreſſed]! Some who on war or politics 
could talk very well, will be perpetyally haranguing on 
works of genius and the belles lettres; others who are 
capable of reaſoning, and would make a figure in grave 
_. diſcourſes will yet conſtantly aim at homour and pleaſantry, 
though with the worſt grace imaginable. Hence it is, 
that we ſee a man of merit ſometimes appear like a cox- 
comb, and hear a man of genius talk like a fool. 
Avoid diſputes as much as poſſible. In order to appear 
_ eaſy and well-bred in converſation, you may afſure yourſelf 
it requires more wit, as well as more good humour, to im- 
prove, than to contradict the notions of another; but if 
you are at any time obliged to enter on an argument, give 
' your reaſons with the utmoſt coolneſs and modeſty, two 
tlungs which ſcarce ever ſail of making an impreſſion on 
the hearers. Beſides, if you are neither dogmatical, nor 
ſhew either by your actions or words that you are full cf 
yourſelf, all will the more heartily rejoice at your victory: 
nay, ſhould you be pinched in your argument, you may 
make your retreat with a very good grace; you were ne» 
ver politive, and are now glad to be better * 


- 
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This has made: ſome approve the Socratical way of reaſons 
ing, where, while. you ſcarce- affirm any thing, you can 
hardly be caught in an abſurdity z and though poſſibly you 
are endeavouring to bring over another to your opinion, 
which is firmly fixed, you ſeem only to deſire information 
from him, | 

in order to keep that- temper which 3 is ſo difficult, and 
yet ſo neceſſary to preſerve, you may pleaſe to conſider, 
that nothing can be more unjuſt or ridiculous, than to be 


angry with another, becauſe he is not of your opinion. 


The intereſt, education, and means by which men attain 
their knowledge, are ſo very different, that it is impoſlible- 
they {ſhould all think alike, and he has at leaſt as much 
reaſon to be angry with you, as you with him. Sometimes, 
to keep yourſelf cool, it may be of ſervice/to aſk yourſelf 
fairly, what miglit have been your opinion, had you all 
the biaſſes of education and intereſt your adverſary max 


poſſibly have : But if you contend for the honour of vice 


tory alone, you may lay down this as an infallible maxim, 
that you cannot make a more falſe ſtep, or give vour an- 
tagoniſt a greater e over You, than by Rallog inta 


a paſſion. 


When an argument is over, e many weighty reaſons. 
does a man recollect, which 5 heat and violence made 
him utterly forget? 

It is yet more abſurd to be angry with a man Pera he 
does not apprehend the force of your reaſons, or give weak 
ones of his own. If you argue for reputation, Be makes 


pour victory the eaſier; he is certainly in all reſpects an 
object of your pity, rather than anger; and if he cannot 


comprehend: what you do, you ought to thank nature for 
her favours, who BAR LN You: ſo much. the clearer. un 
derſtanding. | - 

Lou may pleaſe to: add this conſiderations that among 
your equals no one values your anger, which only preys 
upon its maſter; and perhaps you may find it not very con- 


ſiſtent either with. prudence or your eaſe, to puniſh. Youre 2 


ſelf whenever you meet with a fool or a knave 

Laſtly, if you propoſe to yourſelf the true end of argu- 
ment; which is information, it may be a ſeaſonable check. 
to your paſſion; for if you: ſearch purely after truth, it 


| Wa: bil * indifferent to you where you find it. 1 
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| cannot, in this place, omit an obſervation wl ich I have often 
made; namely, that nothing procures a man more eſteem 
and leſs envy from the whole company, than if he chooſes 
the part of moderator, without engaging directly on either 
ade in in a diſpute. This gives him the character of impar- 
tial, furniſhes him with an opportunity of ſifting * 
to the bottom, of ſhewing his judgement, and of ſometimes 
making handſome compliments to each of the contending 
parties. I ſhall cloſe this ſubject with giving you one cau- 
tion; When you have gained a victory, do not puſſi it 
tco far; it is ſufficient to let the company and your ad- 


verſary ſee it is in your n ber Wut yes are' too A a 
/ rous to make uſe of it. | 


„ THE PASSIONS: 
Leek, AN ODE FOR MUSIC, © 
HEN Muſic, heav'nly maid, was young, 
While yet in early Greece ſhe ſung, 
The 8 oft, to hear her ſhell, 
Throng'd around her magic cell, 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Poſſeſt beyond the Mule's painting: | Y 
By turns they felt the glowing mind - 
Diſturd'd, delighted, rais'd, refin'd. 
Till once, tis ſaid, when all were fir d, 
FilPd with fury, rapt, inſpir'd, . 
From the ſupporting myrtles round. b 

| "They fnatch d her inſtruments of ſoun c. 
And as they oft had heard apart | | k 
Sweet leflons of her forceful art, | 78 
> Each, for madneſs rul'd ks . 1 
| Would prove bis own expreſſive ove 95 


— 


> 


PFirſt Fear his kane, f its fill to try, 
Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 
. And back recoil'd he knew not why, 
Even at the ſound himſelf bad made. 
| Next Anger ruſh*d his eyes on fire, 
In e own'd his ſecret Rings, 
In one rude he truck the lyre, 10 | 
* * VE 1 hand the —_ 1 
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With woful meaſures wan Deſpair 
Low ſullen ſounds his grief beguil'd, 
A ſdlemn, ſtrange, and mingled air, 
'Twas ſad by fits, by ſtarts *twas wild. 
But thou O Hope, with eyes ſo fair, 
What was thy delighted meaſure ? 2 
Still it whiſper'd promis'd pleaſure, ' 
And bade the lovely ſcenes at diſtance bail! ! 
Still would her touch the train prolong, | 
And from the rocks, the woods, the vale, 5 
Be call'd on Echo ſtill thro? all her ſong; 
And where her ſweeteſt theme ſhe choſe, 
A ſoft reſponſive voice was heard at every cloſe, 
And Hope enchanted ſmil'd, and wav'd her golden hair 


And longer had ſhe ſung,— but, with a frown, 


7 Revenge impatient roſe ; : 
He chrew his blood-ſtain'd ſword in thunder down, 36,5 15 
And, with a withering look, : 
The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a blaſt fo loud and dread 
Were ne'er prophetic ſounds fo full of wo, 
And ever and anon he beat 
The doubling drum with furious heat; 
And tho? ſometimes, each dreary pauſe ee "I 
Dejected Pity at his ſide, f 5 
Her ſoul-ſubduing voice appli'd, 
Feet ill he kept his wild unalter'd mein, | 
While each ftram'd ball of fight ſeem'd burſting from his 
head. 
Thy numbers, Jealouſy, to nought v were fa, 
Sad proof of thy diſtreſsful ſtate, 
Of differing themes the veering ſong was mix d, 
And now it courted Love, now raving call'd on Hate, ? 
With eyes up-raiſed, as one infpir'd | 
Pale Melancholy ſat retir d, 
And from her wild ſequeſter'd ſeat, 
In notes by diſtance made'more ſweet, _ 5 
Pour'd thro' the mellow horn her penſive ſoul: 
And daſhing ſoft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join'd the ſound; | | | 
Thro' glades and glcoms the mingled meaſure ole; 3 
Or o' er ſome haunted ſtreams with fond delay, | 
Round an — net 2 : 
* ; e 
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1 ef pence, and lonely malig: > 5b 
In hollow murmurs died „ . 
| But O, how alter'd was its ſprightlier tone! 
When Cheerfulneſs, a nymph of healthieſt hue, 
Her bow acroſs her ſhoulder flung, 
Her buſkins gemm'd with morning de w, | 
' Blew an inſpiring air, that dale and thicket rung, 
The hunter'? call to Faun and Dryad known; 
The oak-crown'd Siſters, and their Seher queen, 
Satyrs and ſylvan boys were ſeen, 
Peeping from forth their alleys green; 
Brown Exerciſe rejoic'd to hear, 
And Sport leapt up, and 1 0 bis beechen ren. 
Laſt came Joy's ecſtatic trial. 41] 
He with viny crown advancin 
PFirſt to the lively pipe his hand addreſt; 
But ſoon he ſa w the briſt awakening viol, - 
Whoſe ſweet entraneing voice he lov'd the beſt 
They would have thought, who heard the ſtrain, 
They ſaw in Tempe's yale her native maids, 3 
Amid the feſtal ſounding ſhades, _ £4 7 
To ſome unvearied minſtrel dancing, 
While, as his flying finger's kiſs'd the dungs 8 
Love fram'd with Mirth, a gay fantaſlic . 
Looſe were her treſſes ſeen, Fs zone agen, 
And he amidſt his frolie play, | 2 OS 
As if he would the charming air repay, 


Shook eee from his dewy . 0 8 175 


O muſic, ſphere-defrendud maid; 
Friend of pleaſure, Wiſdom's aid, 
Why, Goddeſs, why to us deni'd ? Hh 
Lt thou thy ancient lyre aſide? 2 
As in that lov'd Athenian. bower, 
Von ſearn'd in all commanding power, 
"Thy mimic ſoul, O nymph pI 
Can well recal what then it hear. 
Whereis thy native imple heart, 
Devore to virtue, fancy, art??? | 
Ariſe, as in that elder time, 5578 . 50 a 
Warm, energie, chaſte, ſublime * Asen 
Thy wonders, in that god. like age, 85 . . NE 
Fill 1 85 * Siſter” 8 r n | 
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»Tis aid, and I believe the tale, 
Thy humbleſt reed could more prevail. 
Had more of ſtrength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
Even all at once together found 
Cecilia's mingled world of found —— 
O bid our vain endeavours ceaſe, 
Revive the juſt deſiyns of Greece. 
Return in all thy {imple Rate ! | 
| Confirm the tales her ſons relate! FRET GT 


_ 


ODE # HOPE. 


Thou, who glad'lt the penſive ſoul, | 
More than Aurora's ſmile the ſwain feilen, 
Left all night long to mourn _ 
Where Deſolation fr owns, and Tempeſts how! ; 
And ſhrieks of Wo, as intermits the ſtorm, 
Far o'er the monſtrous wilderneſs reſound, 
And croſs the gloom darts many a ſhapeleſs form, | 
And many a fire eyed viſage glares around. 
O come, and be once more my gueſt : 
Come, for thou oft thy ſuppliant's vow haſt heard, 
And oft with ſmiles indulgent cheer'd | 
And ſoothed him i into reſt. 85 


Smit TR the rapture beaming eye 

Deep flaſhing through the midnight ef their mind, 

The ſable hands combin'd, - 

Where Fear's black banner bloats the troubled . | 
Appal'd retire. Suſpicion hides her head : 

Nor dares th' obliquely gleaming eye-bal] pale, 

Deſpair, with gorgon figured veil o'er{pread, 

Speeds to dark Phelegethon's deteſted maze. 5 8 
Lo, ſtarted at the heavenly ray, | is 
With ſpeed unwonted indolence upſprings, _ ow. 
And, heaving, lifts her leaden inge, : 


And fallen glides away! - 
Ten thouſand forms, by pining Fancy view'd | | = e x 
Diſſolve — Above the tparkling lood ĩ * 


When Phœbus rears his awful brow, | 


From 
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From lengthening lawn and valley low: 


The troops of fen born miſts retire. 


Along the plain r 
The joyous ſwain pref 


Eyes the gay villages Ra M 


And gold illumin'd fpire ; 


Wbile on the billowy æther borne, 


Floats the looſe lay's jovial meaſure; 

And light along, the fairy pleaſure, 

Her green robes glittering to the morn, 
Wantons on ſilken wings. And goblins all 
To the damp dungeon ſhrink, or hoary hall, - 
Or weſtward, with impetuous flight, 


Life's varied landſeape, fretch'd immenſe around, 
Starts out of night profound. 


Thy voice incites to tempt th' RON © maze. 
Fond he ſurveys thy mild maternal face, 
Hie baſhful eye fill kindling as he views, 
And, while thy lenient arm ſupports his pace, 


With beating heart the upland path purſues : 


The path that leads, where, hung ſublime, _ 
And ſeen afar, Youth's gallant trophies, bright 'r 
In Fancy's rainbow ray, invite 


His wingy nerves to climb. 


Purſue thy pleaſurable way, 


Safe in the guidance of thy heavenly guard, 
While melting airs are heard, 


And ſoft- eyed cherub forms around thee play; 8 


Simplicity, in careleſs flowers array d. 4 
Prattling amuſive in his accent meek; 


And Modeſty, half turning, is afraid, 
The {mile juſt dimpling on his glowing cheek ; eos 
Content and Leiſure, hand in hand _ - 
With Innocence and Peace, advance, won ang 8 


And Mirth, in many a mazy ring, 


Z Ss Friſks o'er the flowery land, 


Frail man, how various is a thy lot below 1 5 
To. day though galcs e —— 8 . 


Shoot to the deſart realms of thar congenial Night. | of) 
| When rſt on Childhood's eager. gaze 
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| 
And peace ſoft gliding down' the ſky 9135 16 55 | 
Lead love along and Harmony, TEL. 5 
| 
| 
| 


To-morrow the gay ſcene detorms z FF | 
Then all around ö U PEEP | 
The thunder's found _- | 1 * 
Rolls rattling on through heaven's profound, 755 | 
And down ruth all the ftorms. 2 | | 
Ve days, that balmy influence ſhed, 5 1 | 
When ſweet Childhood, ever e ee | £3 674 19 i 
In paths of pleafure ſported lightly by EY Tb 1 
Whither, ah whither are ye fled! et he BÞ 1 
Ve cherub train, that brought him on his way ; 
O leave him not inidſi tumult and diſmay ;' 
For now Youth's eminence he gains . A ts 
But what a weary length of ling” ring toil remains * 


They ſhrink, they vaniſh into air. 

Now Slander taints with peſtilence the gale; 5 
And mingling cries aſſail, . 4 1 
The wail of Wo, and groan of grim deſpair; : 2 
Lo, wizard Envy from his ſerpent eye "29 1 
Darts quick Deſtruction in each baneſul glance; 

Pride ſmiling ſtern, and yellow Jealouſy, 

Frowning Diſdain; and haggard Hate advance; ; 

_ Behold, amidſt the dire array, 

Pale wither'd Care bis giant-flature rears, 
And lo, his iron hand prepares 
To graſp its feeble prey. 1 


Who now will guard bewilder'd youth 
Safe from the fierce aſſaults of hoſtile rage; 

* Such war can Virtue wage, | 
Virtue, that bears the ſacred ſhield of 'I'ruth ; 
Alas! full oft on Guilt's victorious car | 
The ſpoils of Virtue are in triumph borne 
While the fair captive mark'd with many a ſcar, 
In lone Obſcurity, oppreſs'd, forlorn, 5 
Reſigns to tears her angel form 
III. fated youth, then whither wilt thou f 5 
No friend, no ſhelter now is nigh, 

And onward rolls the ſtorm. 


IS 


ut whenes the ſadden beam that 3 along? þ - 
Why ſhrink aghaſt the hoſtile throng ! 


— 


. 
7 ibis amid Affliction's night, | 
Hope burſts all radiant on the ſight ; > 
Hei words the troubled boſom ſooth. N 
« Why thus diſmay'd? * 
6 Though ſoes invade. | xa 3 de 
« Hope ne'er is wanting to their aid, | . 
Who tread the path of Truth. N 
6 T's I, who ſmooth the rugged way, 
J. who cloſe the eyes of Sorrow, 
% And with glad viſions of to-morrow | 
& Repair the weary ſouls decay, | 
„% When Death's cold touch thrills to WA 8 heart - 
* Dreams of Heaven's opening glories I mpart, | 
4 Till the freed ſpirit ſprings on high 
« In rapture too ſevere for weak Mortality.“ 
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ON MODESTY, 


1 KNOWnotwo words chat have been more abuſed by the 

1 different and wrong interpretations which are put upon 

them, than theſe two, Modeſty and Aſſurance. To ſay, 

ſuch a one is a modeſt man, ſometimes indeed paſſes for a 
character; but at preſent is very often uſed to ſigni- 

ty a ſheepiſh awkw ard fellow, who has neither good breed- 


ing, politeneſs nor any knowledge of the World. 


Again, a man of Aſſurance, though at firſt only denot- 


ed a perſon of a free and open carriage, is now very tfually 


applied to a proffigate wretch, who can break throvgh all 

the rules of decency and morality without a bluſh. h 
I ſhall endeavour therefore i in this eflay to reſtore theſe 

| words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea of Mo- 

deſty from being confounded with that of Sheepiſbneſs, and 

to hinder Impudence from paſſing for Aſſurance. 5 
If I was put to define Modeſty, I would call it the re- 

ffection of an ingenuous mind either when a man has com- 

mitted an action for which he cenſures himſelf, or fancies 

| that he is expoſed to the cenſure of others. | 
For this reaſon, a man truly modeſt is as much ſo 3 5 

he is alone as in company, and as ſubject to a bluſh in his 

cloſet, as when the eyes of multitudes are upon him. 

I do not remember to have met with any inſtance of 

mo with which J am 1 fo well pleaſed, as that 92 | 
| | 1 ed 


| 8 J ͤ 6 | 
ed one of the young prince, whoſe father, being a tributary 
king to the Romans, had ſeveral complaints laid againſt 
him before the ſenate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor of his ſub- 
jects. The prince went to Rome to defend his father, but 
coming into the ſenate, and hearing a multitude of crimes 
proved upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when it came to his 
turn to ſpeak, that he was unable to utter a word. The. 
Rory tells us, that the fathers were more moved at this in- 
ſtance ot modeſty and ingenuity, than they could have 
been by the moſt pathetic oration : and, in ſhort, pardoned 
the guilty father for this early promiſe of virtue in the ſon. 
I take Aſſurance to be, the faculty of poſſeſſing a man's 
ſelf, or of ſaying and doing indifferent things without any. 
uneaſineſs or emotion in the mind. That which generally 
gives a man aſſurance, is a moderate knowledge of the 
. world, but above all, a mind fixed and determined in it- 
ſelf to do nothing againſt the rules of honour and decency. 
An open and afſured behaviour is the natural conſequence 
of ſuch a reſolution. A man thus armed, if his words or 
actions are at any time miſinterpreted, retires within him- 
 felf,, and from a conſciouſneſs of his own integrity aſſumes 
force enough to deſpiſe the little cenſures of ignorance or 
Every one ought to cheriſh and encourage in himſelf the 
modeſty and aflurance I have here mentioned. 
A man without AHurance is liable to be made uneaſy 
by the folly or ill- nature of every one he converſes with. 
A man without Modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour and 
virtue. „ 8 1 
It is more than probable, that the prince above-men- 
tioned poſſeſſed both theſe qualifications in a very eminent 
degree Without Aſſurance he would never have under- 
taken to ſpeak beſore the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world; 
without Modeſty he would have pleaded the cauſe he had 
taken upon him, though it had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain, that Modeſty and 
Aſſurance are both amiable, and may very well meet in 
the ſame perſon. When they are thus mixed and blended 
together, they compoſe what we endeavour to expreſs 
when we ſay a Modeſt A ſſurance; by which we underſtand 
the juſt mean between baſhfulneſs and impudencde. 
WE EE «45 | I fhall 
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I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that as me ſame man 
may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it is alſo poilble for 
the fame' perſon to bęboth impudent and baſhful. 


nſtances of this odd kind of mixture 


We have fre 
in people. of ved minds and mean education ; who 


though oY are not able to meet a man's eyes, or pro- 
nounce a ſentence without confuſion, can voluntarily com- 


mit the greateſt villanies, or moſt indecent actions. 


Such a perſon ſeems to have made a reſolution to do ill. 


even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all thoſe checks 


and.reftraints his temper and complexion ſeem to have laid 


| in his way. 


Upon che whole, I would . to eftabli ſh. this. 


maxim, that the praQice of virtue is the moſt proper me- 


thod to give a man a becoming Aſſurance in his words and. 


actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter itſelf in one of the. 


Extremes, and i 18 nh 164 attended with both. 


* 


On SATYRICAL WIT. 


RUST me; this unwary pleaſantry of chin will ddr 


or later bi ing thee into ſcrapes and difficulties, which 
no 8 wit can extricate thee out of. In theſe Cllkes; too oft 


"> ” mY 


I ſee, it happens, that the perſon laughed at conſiders him- 


ſelf in the light of a perſon injured, with all the rights of 
ſuch a fituation belonging to him ; and when thou vieweſt 


kim in that light too, and reckoneſt upon his friends, his 
family, his kindred and allies, and muſtereſt up with them 
the many recruits w which will lit under him from a ſenſe 
of common danger; tis no extravagant arithmetic to fay, 


that for every-ten jokes, thou haſt got an hundred enemies ; 


- and till thou haſt gone on, and raiſed a ſwarm of waſps 


abont thine” ears, and alf ſtung to death by them, thou 


wilt never be convinced it is ſo. 


I cannot ſaſpeR it in the man whom 880 that mere 
is the leaſt ſpur from ſpleen or malevolence of intent in 
theſe {: { believe and know them to be truly honeſt 
and eee pat conſider, that fools cannot diſtinguiſh 


this, and that knaves will not; and thou knoweft not what 


it is, either to provoke the one. or to make merry with 
me other; Whenever hey: nn for Ke defence, de- 


Ky 
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pend upon it they will carry on the war in ſuch a manner 


againſt thee, my dear friend, as to rem thee heartiby ſick 
of i it, and of thy life too. 


Revenge from ſome banefal corner #1 tevel a tale of 


diſhonour at thee, which no innocence of heart or inte- 


grity of conduct ſhall ſet right. The fortunes of thy houſe 


hall totter — thy character, which led the way to them, 


mhall bleed on every ſide of it—thy faith queſtioned —thy 
works belied—thy wit forgotten - thy learning trampled* . 
on. To wind up the laſt ſcene of thy Tragedy, Cruelty 


and Cowardice, twin ruffians, hired and ſet on by Malice 


in the dark, ſhall ſtrike together at all thy infirmities and - 


miſtakes : the belt of us, my friends lie open there, and 
truſt me—when to gratify a private appetite, it is once re- 


| ſolved upon, that an innocent and an helpleſs creature 
ſhall be facrificed, it is an eaſy matter to pick up ſticks 


enough from any thicket where it bas ſtrayed to make 2 a fire 
to offer i it up It; 


„ od 


o Fn 1 


- SELECT SENTENCESG. 
ITHOU a friend the world is but a wilderneſs. 
A man may have a thouſand intimate acquaint- 


ances, and not a friend among them all If you have one 
friend, think yourſelf happy. 


When once you profeſs yourſelf a friend, endeavour to 
be always foch. He can never have anystrue friends, that 


will be often changing them. = 
_ Proſperity gains friends, and adverſity tries chem. 


Nothing more engages the affe&jons of men than 2 


handſome addreſs, and graceful converſation. 


Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amiable, an equal agree- | 
able, and an inferior acceptable. 


Exceſs. of ceremony ſhews want of breeding. Thar Ci- 


vility is beſt which excludes all ſuperflaous formality. _ 
Ingratitude is a crime ſo ſhamefal, that the man was 


on yet found, who would acknowledge himſelf guilty 
of it. 


Truth is born wh us; and we mult do violence to na- 
10% to thake off our veracity. | 


— 
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There cannot be a greater treachery, than firſt to raiſe 


; a confidence and then deceive it. 


Buy others faults wiſe men correct their own. 5 
No man hath a thorough taſte of proſperity, to whom 


| adverlity never happened. 


To be ever active in laudable purſuits, is the di ſt - 
iſhing charateriſtic of a man of erik, th 


There is an heroic 1 innocence, as well as an heroic cou- 


rage. | I 


There is a mean in all things. Even virtue itſelf hath 
its ſtated limits 3 which not being ſtrictly obſerved, it ceaſes 


to be virtue, 


It is wiſer to prevent a r quarrel beforchand, than to re- 
venge it afterwards, _ 

It is much hetter to reprove, than to be angry ſ ecretly. 

No revenge is more heroic, than that which torrents 


envy, by doing good. 


„ —_—_—_ — 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG NOBLEMAN. 


EGIN, my Lord, in early youth, 
To ſuffer, nay, encourage truth. | 
And blame me not for diſreſpect, 5 | 


f [ the flatt'rer's ſtyle reject. 


The tree's diflinguiſh'd by the fruit; ; 
Be virtue, then, your firſt purſuit; ; | 
Set your great anceſtors in view, 

Like them, deſerve the title too. 


Like them, ignoble actions ſcorn: 
Let vir tue prove you greatly born. 


Though with leſs plate their ſide · board Wh: 


Their conſcience always was their OWN, 


They ne er at levees meanly fawn'd ; 


Nar was their honour yearly pawn'd : 

Their hands, by no corruption ain d, 

The miniſterial bribe diſdain'd: 

They ſerv'd the crown with loyal zeal, 
Vet, jealous of the publié weal. | 

They ſtood the bulwark of our laws, | 

And wore at heart their country”: s cauſe: 
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By neither place nor penſion bought, 
They ſpoke and voted as they end. 8 


Thus did your ſires adorn their ſeat; 
And ſuch, alone, are truly great. 

If you the paths of learning licht. 
You're but a dunce in ſtronger light 


In foremoſt rank, the coward, plac, 


Is more conſpicuouſly diſgrac'd. 

If you, to ſerve a paltry end, 

To knavifli jobs can condeſcend, 

We pay you the contempt that's due: 
In that you have precedence too. . - 
Whence had you this illuſtrious name ? 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 
By birth, the name alone deſcends + 
Your honour on yourſelf depends. rol ren a 
Think not your coronet can hide. i Sy bon. 
Aſſuming, ignorance and pride: " » 
Learning by Rudy muſt be won; 3 
Twas ne er entail'd from ſon to ſors VVV 
Superior worth your rank requires: | | 


For that mankind reveres your fires. 


If you degenerate from your race, 
There merits dan your Gaps. | 
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Tus EARL OP ARUNDEL's SPEECH, PROPOSING: 
. AN gCCOMMODATION. B&TWEEN. HENRY II. . | 
STEPHEN. | 


PL N the midſt of a wide * open Mains Hans BT An 


encamped, and pitched his «wn tent auithin a quarter of a + 


mile of bim, preparing for a battle with all the eagerneſs that 

the dęſire of empire and glory, could excite in a brave and youth= 
ful heart, elate with ſucceſs. Stephen alſo much wiſhed to: 
bring the conteſt between them to a ſpeedy deciſion But while 
he and Euſtace were con/ulting with William of [pres, in whoſe 
affettion they moſt confided, and by whole private advice they tot 
all their meaſures, the earl of Ar une, having aſſembled the Eu- 

l iſh mobility. and principal officers 4 Hole to this n nut 


T is now above ſixteen years, that, on a doubtful and 
.. Gputed claim t to the crown, the rage of civil war, has 
f 3 * | 


| # a 5 
almoſt continually infeſted this kingdom. During this me- 
lancholy period, ho much blood has been ſhed! What de- 
vaſtations and miſery have been brought on the people: 
The laws have loſt their force, - the crown its authority: 
Licentiouſneſs and impunity havè ſhaken all the foundations 
of public ſecurity. Thjs great and noble nation has been 
delivered a prey to the baſeſt of foreigners, the abominable 
fcum of Flanders, Brabant, and Bretagne; robbers, rather 
than ſoldiers; reſtrained to no laws, divine or human; tied 
to no country; ſubje& to no prince; inſtruments ef all ty- 
ranny, violence, and oppreſſion. At the ſame time, our 
cruel neighbours, the Welch and the Scotch, calling them- 
" ſelves allies or auxiliaries to the empreſs, but in reality ene- 
mies and deſtroyers of England, have broken their bounds, 
ravaged our borders, and taken from us whole provinces,. 
which we can never hopè to recover; while, inſtead of em- 
ploying our united force againſt them, we continue thus 
madly, without any care of our public ſafety or national 
Honour, to turn our ſwords againſt our own boſoms. What 
benefits have we gained, to compenſate all theſe loſſes; or 
what do we expect? When Matilda was miſtrefs of the 
kingdom, though her power was not yet confirmed, in what 
manner did ſhe govern ? Did ſhe not make even thoſe of 
her own faction and court regret the king! Was not her 
pride more intolerable ſtill than his levity: her rapine, tban 
his proſuſeneſs? Were any years of his reign ſo grievous to 
the people, ſo offenſive to the nobles, as the firſt days of hers? 
When ſhe was driven out, did Stephen corre& his former 
bad conduct? Did he diſmiſs his odious foreign favourite? 
Did he diſcharge his lawleſs foreign hirelings, who had been 
ſo long the ſcourge and the reproach of England! Have 
they not lived ever ſince upon free quarter, by plundering 
our houſes and burning our cities? And now, to complete 
. Gur miſeries, a new army of foreigners, Angevins, Gaſcons, 
Poictevins, I know not who, are come over with Henry 


Plantagenet, the ſon of Matilda; and many more, no doubt, 


will be called to aſſiſt him, as ſoon as ever his affairs abroad 
will permit; by whoſe help, if he be victorious, England 
.. muſt pay the price of their ſeryices: Our lands, our honours, 
Muſt be the hire of theſe rapacious invaders. But ſuppoſe 

we ſhould have the fortune to conquer for Stephen, what 


Will be the conſequence? Will victory teach him modera- 
FFT. . | tion? 
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won? Will he learn from ſecurity that regard to our Ver 
ties which he could not learn from danger? Alas! the only 
fruit of our good ſucceſs will be this: The eſtates of the 
earl of Leiceſter, and others of our countrymen, who have 
now quitted the party of the king. will be forfeited ; and 
new confiſcations will accrue to William of Ipres. | 
But let us not hope, that, be our victory ever ſo complete, 
it will give any laſting peace to this kingdom. Should 
Henry fall in this battle, there are two other brothers to 
ſucceed to his claim, and ſupport his faction, perhaps with 
teſs merit, but certainly with as much ambition as he. 
What ſhall we do then to free ourſelves from all theſe mis- 
fortunes ?—Let us prefer the intereſt of our country to that 
of our party, and to all thoſe paſſions which are apt, in civil 
diſſenſions, to inflame zeal into madneſs, and render men the 
blind inſtruments of thoſe very evils which they fight to 
avoid. Let us prevent all the crimes and all the horiors 
that attend a war of this kind, in which conquiſt itſelf is 
full of calamity, and our molt happy victories deſerve to be 
celebrated only by tears. Nature herſelf is diſmayed, and 
ſhrinks back from a combat, where every blow that we ſtrike 
may murder a friend, a. relation, a parent. Let us hearken 
to her voice, which commands us to refrain from that guilt. 
Is there one of us here, who would not think it a happy and 
glorious act to fave the life, of one of his countrymen? 
What a felicity then, and what a glory, muſt it be to us all, 
if we ſave the lives of thouſands of Engliſhmen, that moſt 
- otherwiſe fall in this battle, and in many other battles, which 
hereafter may be fought on this quarrel !-.It is in our power 
to do ſo—It is in our power to end the controverſy, both 
ſafely and hononrabls, by an amicable agreement - not by 
the ſword, - Stephen may enjoy the royal dignity for his 
life; and the ſncceſſion may be ſecured to the young duke 
of Normandy, with ſuch a preſent rank in the late, as befits 
the heir of the crown. Even the bittereſt enemies of the 
king muſt acknowledge, that he is valiant, generous, and 
good natured; his warmeſt friends cannot deny, that he has 
a great deal of raſhneſs and indiſcretion. Both may there- 
fore conclude, that he ſhould not be deprived of the royal 
authority; but chat be ought to be reſtrained from a further 
abuſe of it; which can be done by no means ſo certain and 
We as what l propoſe : For thus his power will be 
DR 1222 _ tempered 
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tempered by the preſence, the counſels, and influence of 
prince Henry; who, from his own intereſt in the weal of 
the kingdom which he is to inherit, will always have a right 
to interpoſe his advice, and even his authority, if it be ne- 
ceſſary, againſt any future violation of our liberties ; and to 
procure an effectual redreſs of our grievances, which we have 


hitherto ſought in vain. If all the Engliſh in both armies 


unite, as I hope they may, in this plan of pacification, they 


will be able to give the law to the foreigners, and oblige 


both the king and the duke to conſent to it. This will ſe- 
cure the public tranquillity, and leave no ſecret ſtin 2s of re- 
ſentment to rankle in the hearts of a ſuffering party, and 
produce future diſturbances. As there will be no triumph, 

no inſolence, no excluſive right to favour, on either ſide, 
there can be no ſhame, no anger, no uneaſy defite of change. 


It will be the work of the whole nation; and all muſt wiſh to 


ſupport what all haveeſtabliſhed. The ſons of Stephen, in- 
deed, may endeavour to oppoſe it; but their efforts will be 
fruitleſs, and muſt end very ſoon, either in their ſubmiſſions 


or their ruin: Nor have they any reaſonable cauſe to com- 


plain: Their father himſelf did not come to the crown by 
hereditary right : He was elected in preference to a woman 
and an infant, who were deemed not to be capable of ruling 


à kingdom, By that election, our allegiance is bound to 


him during his life: But neither that bond, nor the reaſon 
for which we choſe him, will hold as to the choice of a ſuc- 
ceſſor — Henry Plantagenet is now grown up to an age of 
maturity, and every way qualified to ſucceed to the crown. 
He is the grandſon of a king whoſe memory is dear to us, 
and the neareſt heir male to him in the courſe of deſcent: 


He appears to reſemble him in all his good qualities, and to 
be worthy to reign over the Normans and Engliſh, whoſe 


nobleſt blood, united, enriches his veins. Normapdy has al- 
ready ſubmitted to him with pleaſure. Why ſhould we now 
divide that duchy fiom England, when it is ſo greatly the 
intereſt of our nobility to keep them always connected? If 
we had no other inducement to make us deſire a reconcilia- 
tion between him and Stephen, this would be ſufficient. 
Our eſtates in both countries will by that means be ſecured, 
which otherwiſe we mult forfeit, in the one or the other, 


while Henry remains poſſeſſed of Normandy ; and it will not 
de an eaſy matter to drive him from thence, even though, we 
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| thould compel him to retire from England: But, by amica- 
bly compounding his quarrel with Stephen, we ſhall main- 
' tain all our intereſts, private and public. His greatneſs 
abroad will increale the power of this kingdom; itwill make 
vs reſpectable and formidable to France; England will be 
the head of all thoſe ample dominions which extend from 
the Britiſh ocean to the Pyrenean mountains By governing 
in his youth ſo many different ſtates, he will learn to go- 
vern us, and come to the crown, after the deceaſe of king 
Stephen, accomplithed in all the arts of good policy. His 
mother has willingly reſigned to him her pretenſions ; or 
rather, ſhe acknowledges that his are ſuperior : We there- 
fore can have nothing to apprehend on that ſide, In every 
view, our peace, our ſafety, the repoſe of our conſciences, 
the quiet and happinels of our poſterity, will be firmly eſta» 
bliſhed by the means I propoſe. Let Stephen continue to 
wear the crown that we gave him as long as he lives: but 
after his death, let it deſcend to that prince who alone can 
put an end to our unhappy diviſions If you approve my 
advice, and will empower me to treat in ycur names, I will 
immediately convey your deſires to the king and the duke, 


a” 


Lord LyYTTLETON» 
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Lozp LYTTLETON*s SPEECH on THE REPEAL OF 
Tyr ACT caLLtd The JEW BILL, ix ThE YBAR 
$753» | 1 e 


Mr. Srraria, Ie. we 
I Ste no occaſion to enter at preſent into the merits of the 
+ bill we paſt the laſt ſeſſion for the naturalization of 
Jews; becauſe I am convinced, that, in the preſent temper 
of the nation, not a ſingle foreign Jew will think it expedi- 
ent to take any benefit of that act; and therefore, the re- 
pealing of it is giving up nothing. I afented to it laſt © 
year, in hopes it might induce ſome wealthy Jews to come 
and ſettle among us: In that light, I ſaw enough of utility 
in it, to make me incline rather to approve than dillike it; 
but, that any man alive could be zealous, either for or 
againſt it, I confeſs 1 had no idea. What affects our reli- 
gion, is indeed of the higheſt and moſt ſerious importance. 


God 
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"God bid we ſhould be ever indifferent about at But - 
* thought this had no more to do with religion than any-turn- 
pPike act we paſt in that ſeſſion; and after all the divinity 
| that has been preached on the ſabjeR; I think ſo ill. 


Reſolution and, ſteadineſs are excellent qualities; but it 


is the application of them upon which their value depends. 
A wiſe government, Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield, 


"as well as where to reſiſt; and there is no ſurer mark of lit- 
*tlensfs of mind in an adminiſtration, than obſtinacy in trifles. 
Public wiſdom, on ſome occaſions, muſt condeſcend to give 
_ way to popular folly ; eſpecially in a free country, where the 
humour of the people muſt be conſidered as attentively, as 
the humour of a king in an abſolute monarchy. Under 
both forms of government, a prudent and honeſt miniſtry _ 
will indulge a ſmall folly, and will reſiſt a great one. Not 
to vouchſafe, now and then, a kind indulgence to the for- 
mer, would diſcover an ignorance of human nature ; not to 
reſiſt the latter at all times, would be meanneſs and ſervility. 
Sir, I look on the bill we are at preſent debating, not as 
a ſacrifice made to popularity (for it ſacrifices nothing but 
as a prudent regard to ſome conſequences ariſing from the 
nature of the clamour raiſed againſt the late act for natural- 
 $zing Jews, which ſeem to require a particular conſideration. 
- It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity of his 
majeſty's ræign, that his ſubjects have enjoyed ſuch a ſettled 
- tranquillity, ſuch a freedom from angry religious diſputes, 
as is not to be paralelled in any former times. The true 
Chriſtian ſpirit of moderation, of charity, of univerſal bene- | 
volence, has prevailed in the people, has prevailed in the 
clergy, of all ranks and degrees, inſtead of thoſe narrow 
Principles, thoſe bigotted prejudices, that furious, that im- 


| PRIN, that ignorant zeal, which had often done ſo much 


hurt both to the church fad the ſtate ; But, ſrom the ilk. - 
"underſtood, inſignificant act of parliament you are now 
moved to repeal, occaſion has been taken to deprive us of 


this ineſtimable advantage. It is a Pretence to diſtorb the - 


peace of the church, to infuſe idle fears into the minds of 
the people, and make religion itſelf an engine of ſedition. 
It behoves the piety, as well as the wiſdom of parliament, 
to diſappoint thoſe endeavours. Sir, the very worlt miſchief _ 
that can be done to religion, is to pervert it to the purpoſes 


* of 9 Heaven and hell *f not more diſtant than the 
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benevolent ſpirit of bi goſpel, and the malignant ſpi A * 
party, The moſt impious wars ever made were 2 64 d. i bk 1 

holy wars. He, who hates another man for not being a 


Chriſtian, is himſelf not a Chriſtian. Chriſtianity, Sir, 
breathes love, and peace, and good will, to man. A tem- 
per, conformable to the dictates of that holy teligion, has 
lately diſtingniſhed this nation; and a glorious diſſinction it 
Was! But there is latent, at all times in the mind of the * 
vulgar, a ſpark of enthuitaſm; which, if blown by the breath hes 
of a party, may, even when it ſeems quite extinguiſhed, be 
ſuddenly revived and raiſed to a flame. The act of laſt ſe. +] 
fon, for naturalizing Jews, has very unexpectedly adminifſ. ' 
tered fuel to feed that flame. To what a height it may riſe, 
if it ſhould continue much longer, one cannot eaſily tell; 
but, take away the fuel, and it will die of itſelf. _ 5 
It is che misfortune of all the Roman catholic countries, 
that there the church and the flate, the civil power and the 
hierarchy, have ſeparate intereſts, anc are continually at va- 
riance one with the other. It is our happineſs, that here 
they form but one fyRem. While this harmony laſts, what- 
ever hurts the church, hurts the ſtate; whatever weakens 
the credit of the governors of the church, takes away from 
the civil power a part of its ſtrength, and ſhakes the whole 
conſtitution. 
Sir, I truſt and believe, that, by ſpeedily paſſi ing this bill, 
we ſhall filence that obloquy which has ſo unjuſtly been caſt 
upon our reverend prelates ; (ſome of the molt reipectable 
that ever adorned our church) for :he part they took in the 
act which this repeals: And it greatly concerns the whole 
community, that they ſhould not loſe that reſpect which is 
ſo juſtly due to them, by a popular clamour, kept up in op= 
poſition to a meaſure of no importance in itſelf : But if he 
departingſrom that meaſure ſhould not remove the prejudice 
ſo malicionſly raiſed, I am certain that no further ſtep Your 
can take will be able to remove it; and therefore, l hope 
2 you will top here. This appears to be a reaſonable and ſafe 
EE condeſcenſion, by which nobody will be hurt; but all be- 
yond this would be dangerous weakneſs in government. Ir 
might open a door to the wildeſt enthuſiaſm, and to the moſt 
' miſchievous attacks of political diſaffection working upon 
| that enthuſiaſm. If you encourage and authoriſe it to fall 
E: on the fynagogue, i it wy go * thence to the meetings: 
; N he fe bo 2 — Houle: 


-- © houſe,and in the end to the palace. But let us be careful 
do check its further progreſs,” 'The more zealous we are to 
ſupport Chriſtianity, the more vigilant ſhould we be in main- 

tainin toleration, If we bring back perſecution, we bring 
back anti- chriſtian ſpirit of popery; and when the ſpirit 
is her the Whole ſyſtem will ſoon follow. Toleration is 
tte bans. of all publie quiet It is a character of freedom 
} A given tothe mind, more valuable, I think, than that which 
| 
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ſecuzes our perſons and eſtates. Indeed, they are inſepara- 
by connected together; for, where the mind is not free, 
where the conſcience is enthralled, there is no freedom. 
Spiritual tyranny puts on the galling chains; but civil tyran- 
Bun) is called in to rivet and fix them We ſee it in Spain, 
asd many other countries; we have formerly both ſeen and 
felt it ia England. By the bleſſing of God, we are now de- 
= hvered from all kinds of oppretiion. Let us take cars, that 
eren 
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